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MUSICAL 


COURIER 








MUSICAL AND 
AGENCY. 

School 

BABCOCK, 


Carnecie Hawt 


INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAIT 


Church, Concert and Positions Secured. 


MRS 
New York 


Telephone 2634 Circle 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL 


Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra 
phy. Normal courses in Public and Private School 
Music. Special coaching for church trials 

New York School, 80g Carnegie Hall 

Address Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place 





JACQUES S. DANIEL SON 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Assistant to the late Rapagt Joserry 
{ {aepe Hall } New York 


Steinway Hall 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


Studios 
Mai! 


vidress 





© MARTUCCI 


AND COACH 
1916-1917) 


UMBER 
ACCOMPANIST 


IANIST 
it? N Matzer auer scason 


ert und Ree'tals 
Grand Opera Repertoire 
esday and Friday 
ats West &sth St 
Ameterdam Ave. St. Nicholas 2882 


Schuyler 6203 





ARS SAEVERA—BEL CANTO 
SIGNOR TETAMO. 
SINGING PEDAGOG—CONCERT MASTER 
VOICE PLACING—COACHING OF OPERA. 
Arrangements for pupils Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Fridays only, strictly 3:00 to 4:00 P, M. 
Fast 37th St. N. E. Cor. Lexington Ave., 


145 ; 
New York City 


MME. OHRSTROM-RENARD, 
TEACHER OF VOICE IN ALL ITS 
BRANCHES 
Teacher of Anna Case 
eat yoth St., New Y 


Columbus 3082 


Only 
rk City 





SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE, 


803 Carnegie Hall, 
New York 


PAUL 





NIESSEN-STONE, 

MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Management: Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, N i 
Vocal Studio: so W. 67th St., N. Y. Tel 


MM! 


1405 Col 





KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONI 
Voice Culture—Art 
Studio, ¢ 
Fiftl 


MAX 


ot Singing 
Hall 
Rochelle 


arnegic 
Ave., New N. ¥ 


ldress 





E, PRESSON MILLER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Hall Tel. 13850 Circle, 


arnegte 





HISSEM DE MOSS, 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

goth St 
Phone 


MARY 
SOPRANO 
Address personally, 106 W 


3552 River 


GALE, 
PIANIST 
and Co 
Leschetizky 


NCE | 
SOLO 
Recitals 

Instruction, 
The Spencer Arms, 140 W 
Telephone, 


LOR 


neerts 

Method 

Street 
3996. 


Sixty-ninth 
Columbus 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mus. Anna E. Zinorer, Director. 
New York and Brookfield 


, Conn. 


Summer Courses, 
Center 
Tel. t274 Bryant. 





Mr 
AND 


Mrs 


JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 


Teachers of over six hundred artists now in 
responsible positions. 


particulars apply to 
154 West 
Circle 1472. 


For all 
yo Carnegie Hall, 
Tel 


s7th St. 





PA SPEKE-SEELEY, 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House 

Ave. Phone, 3967 Tremont 


HENRIET’ 
SOPRANO 

1425 Broadway 

Residence, 2184 Bathgate 





Mes. Henry Smock Miss Susaw S. 
Positive Expert 
Breath Con- B O I Av E, Coaching. 


trol, Perfect VOCAL STUDIOS Diction in all 
Placing. languages 


6s Central Park West, cor. 66th St, 
Telephone, 7140 Columbus 





LOSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 


Rutland, 256 West s7th St., New York. 


The 





BOGERT, BARITONE. 


Teacher of singing. Lectures and recitals. 
Tuesday and Friday, 161 West 71st St. 
New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side. 


WALTER L. 


130 Claremont Ave., 





WHISTLFR, 
VOICE 


MME, GRACE 


Studio: 210 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





HELEN 
| Se GR ee 4 
INSTRUCTION AND COACHING. 


Theo Karle. 
Tel. 


EDMUND J ETHEL 


VOCAL 
Teacher of 


703-4 Carnegie Hall Circle 1350 





WILLIAM 
VOCAL 
Studio 


THORNER, 
TEACHER AND COACH 
2128 Broadway, New York 


Phone: Columbus 2068, 





HERBERT 
VIOLINIS1 
6th Street, 


DITTLER, 
INSTRUCTION 
New York City, 
Telephone, 


327 West 
Columbus 43341 





GWILYM MILES, 
BARITONE 
INSTRUCTION 


_ Studio, 223: Broadway 
(Elevator entrance, 80th Street) 


Tel. 4075 
Schuyler 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 

Conpuctor Neicusornoop Sympnony Orcuestea, 

Director East Sipe House Serriement Music 
ScHoot. 

Viotin Ensemate, Tusory Music, 

Trainin Sebo. 815 Carnegie Hall, 
York. 


TEACHER oF 
Orchestral 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Studio: 257 West rogth Street. 


*Phone, 8101 Riverside. 





BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
122 Carnegie Hall. 


JANET 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

Pu a of Lamperti the Elder. 

en years in California.) 

“Being in full possession of my method of sing- 
ing, he has the ability to form great artists.’ 
Francesco Lamperti. 
Carnegie Hall, Studios 


1103-4, New York City 





Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO. 
THE ART OF SINGING, 
249 Lexington New 

Telephone: 4879 Hill. 


York. 


Avenue, 
Murray 


Studio 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 

Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeggio). 
(Musical Director of Bapt. Temple Choir) 
Scientifically taught—Successfully put into prac 
tical use, 


Large Public—Small Private Classes now forming. 
Individual work at any time. 


220 Madison Ave. Res. Phone, 5469 J Bedford 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO. 

Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. 

Phone, New 


3187 Gramerey. York City 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 7oth St., New York. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. 
Studio, 337 West &sth Street, 
Riverside Drive. 
Phone, 6539 Schuyler. 


Residence near 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 


yor Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck and Sophie Braslau. 

Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 





ELENA DE OLLOQUI, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
E. 62nd St, New York. Tel. 


111 2285 Plaza 





STUDIO HALL 
» Madison Ave. (36th St.), New York 
Musical Studio Subrented for Teaching and Recitals. 


Telephone, 427 Murray Hill. 





GiusepPpE CAMPANARI, BARITONE 
Late of Metropolitan Opera Company, will 
accept pupils. 

End Avenue, New York City. 


668 West 
Telephone, 3469 River. 








LIONEL LEVINSON-SINCLAIR, 
—ANGLO-RUSSIAN PIANIST— 


Coérdinated principles of Leschetizky, 
and Matthay. Booklet on request, 


Special classes and individual instruction. 
Studio: 468 Central Park West. 


Busoni 


FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
“somewhere in France.” 
New York. 


Until Jan. 15, 1918, singing 
After Jan. 15, 144 East 62nd Street, 


WARFORD, 
TENOR 
jlitan Opera House, 
1425 Broadway, 


CLAUDE 


Metropx 


New York. 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
143 West 42nd St., New York. 





S LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 
Carnegie Hall Studios 832-3, New York City. 


Mr. CHARLES 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, 
With the ‘Musical 
Society; Organist. 
Murray Hill. Residence, 


ORGAN, HARMONY 
Sec'y Manuscript 
Avenue; Tel. 4202 


Yonkers, N.Y. 


Courier”; 
1390 Fifth 
Park Hill, 





Piano 
NOAK-FIQUE, 
Soprano 
INSTITUTE 
Brooklyn 


CARL FIQUE, 
KATHERINE 
_ DRAMATIC 

FIQUE MUSICAL 

128 De Kalb Avenue, 


HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO. 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales, 
Pupils Received. 
607 West 137th Street, 
Phone, Audubon 1600. 


Studio: New York 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING, 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
ew York, Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All mail to 11 Norwalk, Conn. 


Bldg.) 


Morgan Avenue 





CUYLER BLACK, 
TENOR. 
Oratorio 
Howarp E, 


olitan Opera House Bldg., 
New York. 


Recital 
Personal 


Metro; 


Opera. 
PoTrer 


Concert 
Representative: 
1425 Broadway, 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner) 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Phone, Bryant 1274. 





. ARMOUR GALLOWAY 
AMERICAN SINGING MASTER 

The Tuxedo Bldg., 637 Madison 

York City 


Avenue, 


Plaza 6862 


Address 


New relephone, 





LOUIS CORNELL, 

PIANIST. 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Loudon Charlton. 


Studio: 
Management: 





\DELE 


PIANIST, 


EWING, 
COMPOSER AND 
Leschetizky 
Ave 
Plaza 


COACH 
Method 


(61st St.) 


Authorized Teacher of the 


Residence 


Studio: 7&5 


Telephone, 2685 


Lexington 


Downtown Studio Steinway Hall 





TREUMANN, 
INSTRUCTION 
and Josef Hofmann, 


1042 St. Nicholas 
Audubon 5896 


EDWARD FE. 
CONCERT PIANIST 
Testimonials from Emil Sauer 
Studios: St. Nicholas Bldg., 
Ave. New York Telephone, 
(Residence phone, Melrose 3310.) 





DAMBMANN, 
Hermann G. Friedman) 

Art of Bel Canto Singing 
Southland Singers. 

Raymond V. Nold, 
Mrs. H. J. Mitchell, 
s7th St., N. ¥. C 


Mme. EMMA A. 
(Mrs 
Teacher of the 


CONTRALTO, 
Pres., 
Conductor; 
Secretary. 
Tel 


1628 Columbus 


340 W 





YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
*~LAYING, PIANO AND 
CULTURE, = 230 E. 62nd St 


musical given to 


THE NEW 
VLOLIN 
VOICE 
Complete education students 

highest perfection. 
CARRI, 


beginning to the 
F.&aH 


from the 
Directors. 





TERTIUS NOBLE, 
ORGANIST AND MASTER OF 
St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave 


Theory and 


THE CHOIR 
and sard St 
Composition 


Lessons in Organ, 





VON 
VOICE 


DOENHOFF, 
HELEN. PIANO 
76 East 86th St. 
‘Phone 


ALBERT 


1332 Lenox. 








DANIEL VISANSKA, 

Nine years of successful teaching and concert- 
izing in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a 
limited number of pupils. 

Address: 127 West 126th St., New York. 
Phone, Morningside 2346. 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays or Thursdays.) 





BRUNO HUHN, 
STYLE REPERTOIRE AND DICTION TO 
VOCALISTS 


22% West s8th St.. N.Y. Tel. 8113 Columbus, 








October 25, I917 


THE REYL-KRAHE VOGAL STUDIOS | 


Sohool of Bel Canto Study of Repertoire 
New Studio: 68 West -second Street; Tel., 
Schuyler 10013. Branch Manhattan Court, 


College Point, New York; Tel., ‘Flushing 1g02-J. 
ADELE KRAHE EMILE RE YL 
Coloratura Seprano Operatic Tenor and Lieder Singer 


MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 
Open for Concert and Recital Engagements. 
Studio for Voice. Opera and ——- 








222 West Fourth Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
SILVERMAN’S .::, 
md. 1894 


INSTRUCTION IN VIOLIN AND PIANO 
235 EAST 39h STREET NEW YORK CITY 


MARJORIE KNIGHT 


SOPRANO 
Booking Engagements Season 1917-18. 
400 Riverside Drive, New York City. 
Telephone 4043 Morningside. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE. 


Columbia School of fon Sw a a 
abash Ave., icago. 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER | * 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
371 Marlborough Street - 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer—Conductor 
227 Riverside Drive NEW YORK Phone Riverside 1150 























“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL (scsi'Music 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Voice Instructor amp Coacn. 
Assistant Teacher ¥ oe Heinemann. 
229 West rogth St., . Phone, Academy 1374. 


wassii [| ._ EPS 


CONDUCTOR. 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio. 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


cardi WILLARD ts 


1625 KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 


BIRDICE BLYE 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


LaForge Murphy 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
Oratorio—Concert—Recital—Pupils accepted. 
Now in London. 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


formerly Milan, London, New York. 
Diction, 

















arr 





Special course in voice placement, 
Respiration. Pupils prpeeres ‘or Opera, Concert, 
Oratorio. Teacher of Lucile Lawrence and many 


others in Opera and Concert. Injured voices re- 
stored, cause demonstrated, defects remedied. 
Studio 508, Odd Fellows Temple, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE === 
ISAAC VAN GROVE “‘xccompanict”” 


JOINT RECITALS 
630 Fine Arts Bidg.. Chicago, Ill, 
Phone, Harrison 5963 


me WILD veces 


Studio 1203 Kimball Building Chicago 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 








MUSICAL COURIER 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


sDUBINSKY 





Emile Onet sory Tit 


jong Mr. Onet's pupils are:— 

ore 
resser. 
Phone, Plaza 5057 


$ DUFAULT 


ust returned from Australian and Far East Tour. 
n America Season 1917-18. Summer Address: 
Sts. Hétiwez pe Bacor, Canapa, P, Q. 


DUNNING SYSTEM Stop “ron. Buowwveas, 


fo: 
and booklets of iltoninne Ma ee tee 


Dunning, 8 West goth St., New York City, 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


SOPRANO 
Address: 458 Cumberland Ave., Portland, Maine. 


' RIEGGER 


SOPRANO 
Concert — Oratorio — Recital 


Exclusive Management. Annie Friedberg. 1425 Broadway. New York 


BUCKHOUT 


SOPRANO 


“The Singer of Dedicated Songs.” 
265 Central Park W. (87th St.) 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


DAMITOOR 
Fine Arts Building . . 


Vocal Teacher 4 Albert Quesnel, Seer mpeg | 
ence Petsch, the late Mildred Potter, Marcia van 
Studio: 9 E. 59th St., New York City 





Tenor 
































Chicago 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director Brick Church, T 
Beth-El, Union jrectagicnl Se Semi Te 


ata Fifth Ave 
Henry DEPT. OF MUSIC 
T aunty em 
Tel. 2443 Plaza 
Gustaf Holmquist 


BA S S O 


CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 

















LIEDER SINGER 
and Scholar in Ancient Music 
130 East 29th Street : : cago 


SITTIG TRIO 


Violin,Cello,Piano; Concerts,Clubs,Musicals,etc. 
FRED. V. SITTIG Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
153 West 80th Street, New York Phone : 9520 Schuyler 


Mme. Marie Zendt 


SOPRANO 
606 Kimball Hall, Phone Drexel 2778 
Chicago, in, 


Ralph Cc Ox 


‘omposer and 
= Feme Building 











Some of Singi 
Studio 31, —_ 
et 


FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N.Y. 


Address: 479 West 146th St., N.Y. 
Tel. 259-M Audubon. 


BONCI 


SAYS: 


“in examining a student's voice 
and finding it at fault, | alwa: 

suggest to him to consult 
There yt no volce defect that can 
escape her notice and that can- 

















MADAME VALERI 


not be corrected by her ability, “ounele Included, when bad 
a has not gone so far as to cause looseness in the 


1744 ~ ai RR entrance on 56th St. side 


meee POLK 


s7 the 
Conc ay Recital and Oratorio 
326 W. ry Si, New York Tel. 4574 Schuyler 


VIOLA COLE 


612 Fine Arts Bidg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


vw MAURER] 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN PLAYING 














DAISY CANTRELL 














624 MICHIGAN AVENUE 
Pers, Address: 1430 Argyle $t.. Chicago. Ill, 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 

















Kimball Hall, Chicago. 

BULA DAWLEY 
SOPRANO. : 

1716 Waverly Place, 3 8 St. Louis, Mo. 





Mme. £. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 

Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 

Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 


Instruction 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East 150th Street, New York City. 











CHEVALIER 
ASTOLFO 





24 WEST 7sTm ST., NEW YORK 


PESCIA 


LATE OF MILAN 


Teacher of 
Artistic Singing 


Telephone, Columbus 4266 

















For Intormation 
Address - ‘e 





VirgilConservatory 
UNEQUALLED ADVAN1 AGES 


Literature Upon Request 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


11 West 68th St. 
NEW YORK 





poli Opera louse, Suite 31, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 


ANDREA SARTO Baritone 


ORATORIO CONCERTS RECITALS 
Address: 308 West 82nd St., N. Y. Phone Schuyler 8120 
Personal Representative— 
James ©. Boone, 810-14 Carnegie Hall, 





New York 


JOHN BLAND, Tenor 


Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
20 East 23d Street, New York Telephone, 328 Gramercy 


MARIE TIFFANY 


Soprano. Metropolitan Opera Company 
109 West 45th Street New York City 


TEACHER OF SINGING Voice placing a specialty 


LINNIE LOVE 


“A Teacher Who Soprano of the 
Can Demonstrate Metropolitan 
Perfect Tones.” Opera Quartet. 











Stadie Tel 
58 West 85th Street 8213 





one 
chuyler 


KLIBANSKY 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Eight years leading teacher, 
Stern Cmcmevetars, Berlin; 
three years at Institute of Musi- 
cal Art. 


Studio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. Columbus 2329 














3 


Lazar $, SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Tus Art or Sincine 
Indorsed by Chaliapin, Brogi, 
Sammarco, Ruffo, Didur, Sem- 
bach, Zerola, ete. 
Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, , New. _ York City 











MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


Exclasi ve Managemeni: ALM A VOEDISCH 
25 W. 42nd Street New York 


WALLINGFORD RIEGGER 


COMPOSITION and CONDUCTING 
Address: care of Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


tatoo HOFFMANN #201 


Home Address: Sr. Paus 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. fomse Church, 
aad and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 
ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION, 


uw’ DILLING 


HARPIST 
Studio, 18 East 6oth St.,N. Y. Phone, Plaza 4570 
hicago management: 
__ Richard A. Pick, 64: Lyon & Healy Bidg. 






































TENOR—COMPOSER. 
“Song of the Canoe,” “An Evening Song,” “A 
Little Red Ribbon,” “Moonlight and Starlight” 
(waltz song). 
Hotel Marie Antoinette, Broadway, 66th & O7th Sts. New York 
HALLETT GILBERTE Tel. 2740 Columbus 





REUBEN H. 


DAVIES 


Concert Pianist 
HEAD OF 

PIANO DEPARTMENT 

Texas Woman's College, Forth Worth, Texas 


& TORPADIE, soprano 


H. E. Krehbiel writes, “A a ingratiat- 
'T' ing artist, with a beautiful voice of pecu- 
A liarly sympathetic quality, much skill, end « 
most charming stage bearing.” 
Address: MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 


Eviyn Gray 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Address: Care of Musical Courier 
437 Fifth Avenue New York 


SHEPHERD 


Soprano 


Concert, Oratorio, Reoitei 
Address: 


Masic League of America 
) West 34th Street. New York 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 


Announce the acquisition of 


two well known OLD VIOLIN COLLECTIONS 
THE PARK COLLECTION © THE WILSON COLLECTION 


containing many rare specimens 





















These beautiful instruments, added to our own exten 
sive collection, forms one of the finest assortments of 
rare old violins ever offered for sale at any one time 


Further information on request. 














? DN 2) 


Taughtto the highest proficiency. Amer. and 
op. diplomas, Author of Books on Me 
Studio, 30 Huntington Avenue, Boston, M 


breath control and increases the range. It hae 
restored turned many injured voices into 
artistic successes, Send for cir. of his famous 

en Works on Singing.” Wm Robinson, 
musical critic and former Cor. Musical Courier.’ 


* H. A. Grant 8 noted teaching gives postive $ 





Mme. Katharine Evans von Klenner 


America’s Celebrated Exponent of the famous Garcia Vocal Method 


Grand Prix of Paris Exposition 1900 


Founder and President of National Opera Club of America. 


Available for Lectures on Opera and 


Musical Appreciation 





STUDIOS: 952 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


TEL. 661 CIRCLE 


4 


a SOKOLSKY -FREID 


CONCERT PIANIST AN 
a Available for Recitals, Pon son 
Hi Address 2103 Vyse Avenue New York 





F2—Lellist 


ti 
L| FIER FR sett 
Lansdowne, Pa. 


a 


el 
i i i H ‘int i 
SANDOR RADANOVITS 






















AANA 











419 Fine Arts Bldg., 





MUSICAL 


¢ MARGOLIS tii 


528 Riverside Drive, H.¥. Phone. Mormingside 4863 


The Sdith Rubel Trio 


“a s ree ue 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


bi eet _— 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohic. 


AXEL SIMONSEN 


rs 


race 

















Fine Arts Building 


Teacher of Voice CELLO VIRTUOSO 
Chicago, Ill. Leo Angeles 
GLENN DILLARD GUNN | | HERBERT MILLER stew 
| ROY ae own 





J. WARREN | 
New York, 350 W. 55th St. 
Pittsburgh Mgt. Francis C, 


ER B | Weller, 981 Union Arcade. 


Available to Artiste on Tour in Middle West 





INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
EXPRESSION AND DANCING 


EMMA CLARK-MOTTL, President 


3 Auditorium Bidg. Chicago. Illinols 


KATHERYN SHARY 


SOPRANO —— TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Telephone: Audubon 3885 614 W. 157th St., N.Y. 


« CASELOTTI 


VOICE CULTURE 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 
Bass- 


JOHN RANKL iirie 


ORIO-REC ITAL-PUPILS 
ORAT Chi 


Art ee. 
400 Pine F Phone: 8324 Wabash 


H 
E 
N 
t 
oO 
- 
Cla e Osborne Reed 
ART ist TEAC HER—DIRECTOR. 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Advanced Interpretation or Artist-Students, 


Teachers Norma) Training. 
soo S. Wab ash Avenue, 


MOREA 


Dramatic Tenor 


, Opera :: Concert 
Address: care ot Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 














PIANIST 


Kimball Hall 
Chicago 














HOWARD R. 


HAVILAND 


Ultra-Modern Concert Pianist 
and Instructor 
Just returned from Concert Tour 
of the War Camps 
Address by mail: ; 
403 Grand Ave., Brooklyn. N. Y. 
Telephone Prospect 5878-R 























Assistant to the late EMIL rt ad 
Lyon & Healy Building - 


MAY MUKLE 2 cat 


——Exclusive Management —— 
FLORENCE L. PEASE. 1 West 34th St. New York 


Will A. Rhodes, Jr. 


TENOR 








Pittsburgh 


HANS HESS)" 


"CELLIST 
Residence Phone: 8361 Edgewater 





522 Fine Arts Bidg., 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 





COURIER 





October 25, 1917 





The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker 


"THE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which ” still being built by its — 


@ Its continued use in such institutions as the 
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BRACALE OPERA PLANS 


Polacco to Be Musical Director of a Splendid Company 








Adolfo Bracale, impresario of the opera company which 
bears his name, left on Monday of this week for Cuba to 
attend a few business matters in preparation for the an- 
nual season of his company at the Teatro Nacionale, Ha- 
vana. He will remain, however, but a short time, return- 
ing to New York in November to assemble the members 
of his company, many of whom will come to New York 
from Italy via Spain, and to embark them for the Havana 
season, which will begin about December 12. The per- 
formances in the Cuban capital, and a tour throughout the 
Island will occupy until about the end of February, after 
which the company will visit Venezuela and Costa Rica, 
with the possibility of the season in Chile to follow. 

Bracale will be remembered as the impresario who first 
came into international prominence through the perform- 
ance of Aida which he organized and presented at the 
foot of the Pyramids, in Egypt. He it was who first 
brought to this side of the water Amelita Galli-Curci, the 
operatic sensation of years, and Ippolito Lazaro, the Span- 
ish tenor, who has been engaged for the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. : 

The artists who will make up Mr, Bracale’s company this 
year are: sopranos, Poli Randacio, Olga Flamingo, Edith 
Mason, Borghi Zerri, Clara Loring; mezzo-sopranos, Alice 
Gentle, Regina Alvarez, Lea Machat; tenors, Antonio Fama- 
das, Pietro Gubellini, Giuseppe Vogliotti, Giuseppe Palet; 
baritones, Paolo Montanelli, Jose Ordonez, Ernesto 
Caronna; basses, Giovanni Bardi, Virgilio Lazari. 

Musical director, Giorgio Polacco; conductors, Riccardo 
Dellera, Attico Bernabim, Amedeo Ferrer, Arturo Bovi. 

The repertoire includes the following works; “Africana,” 
“Ugonotti,” “Aida,” “Carmen,” “Butterfly,” “Bohéme,” 
“Tosca,” “Gioielli della Madonna,” “Fanciulla,” “Thais,” 
“Faust,” “Gioconda,” “Iris,’ “Rigoletto,” “Lucia,” “Fedora,” 
“Ballo in Maschera” and “Barbiere di Siviglia.” 


BEWARE OF IMPOSTORS 


The following letter is self explanatory: 


October 16, 1917. 
The Editor, Musical Courier: 

It has come to my knowledge within the past two or three days 
that certain parties are going about among the music teachers in 
certain sections of the country representing themselves as ‘State 
organizers” for the Music Teachers’ National Association. There 
are no persons authorized to solicit memberships or collect fees, 
and it would be a great kindness to the music teachers of the 
country if you would announce in your columns the fact that no 
one should have anything to do with such persons, and, above all, 
that under no circumstances must they pay them any fees. It 
would greatly assist us in running down any imposters, if teachers 
who are approached by them would at once write to either the 
secretary, Charles N. Boyd, 4259 Fifth avenue, Pittsburgh, or to 
myself, letting us know where these people are working. 

The Music Teachers’ National Association welcomes all co- 
operation which the profession is willing to give it, but it has no 
representative soliciting patronage, and there is only one way to 
become a member of the Association, namely, by paying the mem- 
bership fee in person or by check to the treasurer, Waldo S. Pratt, 
86 Gillett street, Hartford, Conn. 

Thanking you for any publicity you may give this matter, I am 

Very truly yours, 
J. Lawrence Erp, 
President, Music Teachers’ National Association. 


A Misstatement Corrected 





The Musica Courier is in receipt of the following letter 
from William B. Tuthill, secretary of the newly organized 
Philharmonic Chorus of New York, Louis Koemmenich, 
conductor, and previously secretary for thirty-six years 
of the New York Oratorio Society. 

287 Fourth Avenue, New York, October 15, 1917. 
The Editor, Musical Courier: i 

Two statements have appeared in the press in the last few days, 
relative to Mr. Koemmenich and the new Philharmonic Chorus, that 
are so misleading, if not wholly false, as not to be allowed to pass 
unnoticed. " y 

It is stated that one of the reasons for dropping Mr. Koemmenich 
from the conductorship of the Oratorio Society was because of the 
increased deficiency of $11,000 in 1916-1917. The deficiency for 
many years has been close to $8,000 and for the season stated was 
$11,000 because of unusual enterprises requiring money into which 
the Oratorio Society went, and the lack of response of the public. 
Mr. K ich was supplanted by Walter Damrosch because the 
latter wished to supplant him for reasons of his own, and because 
he had the support of certain directors who had taken a personal 
dislike to Mr. Koemmenich. ; : : 

It is stated that the new Choral Society—the Philharmonic 
Chorus—has taken only thirty-five of the voices from the Oratorio 
Society. The correct truth is that its membership now has not 
fewer than 125 of the best of the voices and the most enthusiastic 
of the members of the original society. 

ours very truly, 
(Signed) Wittmam B. Turnite. 








Caruso Due Here November 1 





A cablegram received by the Metropolitan Opera from 
Enrico Caruso last week states that the tenor, who has 
been singing in South America, would arrive in New York 


November I. 


The Boston Opera House for Sale 





Not long ago a story was published in the Boston Tran- 
script to the effect that the Shubert managerial firm was 
on the point of acquiring the Boston Opera House. The 
Musicat Courier ascertains that the report probably had 
its source in the fact that some time ago, shortly after the 
late Eben Jordan sold the property, Mark T. Dowling, one 
of the present owners, was approached while in New York 
by the Shuberts, who made a tentative proposal, Terms 


were discussed, and the matter progressed so far that one 
of the Shuberts went to Boston to look over the building. 
War conditions, however, put a stop to the negotiations 
and the matter was dropped. No one appears to be able 
to explain how the story found its way into print at this 
late date, even in a paper so confessedly conservative as 
the Boston Transcript. It is a fact, however, that the 
Boston Opera House now is on the market, provided a 
sufficiently attractive purchasing proposition is forthcoming. 


McCORMACK SELLS 
LIBERTY BONDS 





The announcement made in the New York daily papers 
that on Monday afternoon, October 22, John McCormack, 
“the idol of the American people,” would sell Liberty 
Bonds at James McCreery’s department store, was re- 
sponsible for the immense crowd of admirers that kept 
pouring into the store for three hours. The popular tenor 
had promised to sing a song for every $5,000 bond sold, 
and each purchaser of bonds over $100 received an auto- 
graphed record of his “Star Spangled Banner.” He began 
with a rattling good speech about one’s duty to his coun- 
try and started the ball rolling by buying a $50,000 bond 


-himself and finally brought the amount of the day’s sales 


np to something like $300,000. Five songs were sung by 
the tenor—those that are familiar to music lovers—songs 
like “Mother Machree,” “i Hear You Calling Me” and 
“Keep the Home Fires Burning,” the attractive war song 
written by that clever young ‘Englishman, Ivor Novello. 
After each song there was the heartiest demonstration of 
the audience's delight, and although the applause was deaf- 
ening and would in an ordinary recital have brought forth 
a cherished encore, only a $5,000 bid for a bond could se- 
cure some more of the singer’s golden tones. Besides 
buying the $50,000 bond himself Mr. McCormack donated 
the 406 records that were given to the purchasers of the 
$109 bends. 


THE HAMMERSTEIN SUIT 


Campanini Refused Permission to Intervene 





Supreme Court Justice Donnelly, last week denied at- 
torneys for Cleofonte Campanini and the Chicago Opera 
Association permission to intervene as co-defendants with 
Oscar Hammerstein in the foreclosure proceedings brought 
by the Manhattan Life Insurance Company against the 
Hammerstein Opera Company, owners of the Lexington 
Avenue Opera House. 

The denial of the request of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion by the court prevents the petitioners from securing 
any guarantee that they will be able to secure the opera 
house which they have leased and give their contemplated 
season of grand opera there next January, if the house re- 
verts to Oscar Hammerstein. 

To offset suits brought by Hammerstein to determine his 
right to the Lexington property, the Manhattan Life 
brought foreclosure proceedings against the Hammerstein 
Opera Company, and it was in the latter action that the 
Chicago Opera Association has sought to protect itself and 
its contemplated season of opera here by intervening as a 
co-defendant. 


Bethlehem Band Visits New York 





Charles M. Schwab’s Bethelehem Steel Company Band 
participated in the big Liberty Loan Parade in New York 
on Wednesday, October 24. Mr. Schwab, chairman of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, sent the band from Bethle- 
hem in special cars on Wednesday morning. 

This is the band which played in Central Park in August, 
the conductor being Andrew M. Weingartner. The per- 
sonnel is one hundred, every member being an employee 
in the Bethlehem plant of the company. Mr. Schwab has 
fitted out the band with the finest instruments obtainable, 
and he also furnished the uniforms and recently gave the 
players a fine clubhouse and band hall in Bethlehem. 


Italian Opera in Brooklyn 


On Monday, October 22, a week’s season of opera began 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, the proceeds from 
which will go to the aid of Italian war sufferers. The 
opening performance was Puccini’s “Bohéme,” with Agide 
Jacchia conducting and a cast made up of Bianca Saroya, 
Mabel Riegelmann, Giuseppe Vogliotti, Marino Aineto, 
Giovanni Martino, David Silva, Paolo Ananian and Ar- 
mando Finzi. There was a large sized and most enthusias- 
tic audience. The performances of the week will be no- 
ticed in next week’s Musica Courter. 


Composer Horsman in Motor Accident 





Edward I. Horsman was the victim of an automobile 
accident at one of the unprotected crossings of the Long 
Island Railroad near Hempstead last Sunday. His ma- 
chine was hit by a train and all the occupants were thrown 
out, but Mr. and Mrs. Horsman escaped anything more 
serious than a severe shaking up and a nervous shock. 
Mrs. Horsman’s sister, Miss Herrick, was less fortunate 
and was removed to a nearby hospital suffering from con- 
cussion of the brain. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF M. T.N.A 


New Orleans the Convention City This Year 





The next annual meeting of the Music Teachers’ Nation- 
al Association will be held in New Orleans, December 27- 
29 inclusive. All meetings of the eonventon will be held in 
the Hotel Grunewald, which offers special rates for the 
occasion. New additions to the program just announced by 
President J. Lawrence Erb are a paper by Dr. Giuseppe 
Ferrata on “A National Music Publishing House,” and a 
paper by Walter Goldstein, of New Orleans, on “The Natu- 
ral Harmonic and Rhythmic Sense of the Negro,” with 
illustrations by uncultivated Negroes. The general plan of 
the schedule for the sectional meetings of the Association 
this year provides one leading paper on the main subject, 
flanked by a number of short papers, instead of the long 
papers and essays which hitherto have been a feature of 
these meetings. One result of this plan is a great increase 
in the number of active participants at the New Orleans 
meeting. The definite program will soon be ready for pub- 
lication. 

The idea of having this meeting so far South as New 
Orleans seems to be meeting with general favor, and the 
trip as well as the meeting itself is arousing much interest 
Plans are being completed for a number of entertaining 
features outside the meeting itself; one of these being a 
“personally conducted tour” through the old French quar 
ter of New Orlears, the guide being a prominent local 
architect who has been a thorough student of the history 
and customs of the city. 

Information regarding the Association or the coming 
meeting may be had upon application to any of the follow 
ing members of the board comprising the Executive Com 
mittee and Counselors: J. Lawrence Erb, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill.: Leon R. Maxwell, Newcomb College, 
New Orleans, La.; Charles N. Boyd, 4259 Fifth avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Waldo S. Pratt, 86 Gillett street, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; William Benbow, Buffalo, N. Y.:; Calvin B. 
Cady, New York, N. Y.; Kate S. Chittenden, New York 
City; D. A. Clippinger, Chicago, Ill.; Karl W. Gehrkens, 
Oberlin, Ohio; Francis L. York, Detroit, Mich.; Charles 
H. Farnsworth, New York City: George C. Gow, Pough 
keepsie, N. Y.; Peter C. Lutkin, Evanston, I!l.; Hamilton C 
MacDougall, Wellesley, Mass.; Adolf Weidig, Chicago, 
Ill. 


“Chu Chin Chow” Opens Brilliantly 


“Chu Chin Chow,” a London for the last two 
years, opened on Monday evening, October 22, at the 
Manhattan Opera House, New York, under the manage 
ment of Elliott, Comstock and Gest. It is “a musical tale 
of the Fast,” by Oscar Asche, with music by Fred Norton. 
It was received with unstinted enthusiasm by a splendid 
audience. The performance will be reviewed in next 
week’s Musicat Courter 


success 


State Music Teachers’ Convention 
at Grand Rapids 


The State Music Teachers’ Convention in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., will be held on November 1 and 2. Olive Kline, 
Christine Miller, Clarence Whitehill and Lambert Murphy 
will be the soloists. A varied program has been arranged 
to include duets and concerted numbers as well as the usual 
solos. 


Bodanzky’s Father Dead 





Last week Artur Bodanzky, conductor of the Metropoli 
tan Opera, received a letter from an unknown person in 
London stating that he had heard from a friend in Copen 


hagen that Carl Bodanzky, father of the operatic leader, 
had died in Vienna on August 9, his birthday The older 
Bodanzky, seventy-two years old, was a retired business 
man. 


Congressman Bruckner’s Bill 





The bill for a National Conservatory of Music intro 
duced at Washington a few weeks ago was sponsored by 
Henry Bruckner, present Democratic nominee for the posi- 
tion of Borough President of the Bronx, Full particulars 
of the bill will be published shortly in the Musicat 
COURIER. 


Lazaro’s Success in Mexico 


Just as the Musicat Courter goes to press, a telegram 
from Mexico City announces the noteworthy success 
achieved there by the Spanish tenor, Ippolito Lazaro, who 
comes to the Metropolitan this season in the role of Cava 
radossi in “Tosca,” There was tremendous applause for 
him and the audience insisted on a repetition of the aria 
in the last act. 


Elizabeth Parks Married in England 





\nnouncements have been received at this office of the 
marriage, at Godalming, Surrey, England, Tuesday. Sep- 
tember 8, of Elizabeth Parks, the soprano, to Captain 
Thomas Herbert Hutchinson, of the Y. M. C. A. Canadian 
Expeditionary Forces , 
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VIVID STORIES OF MUSIC 
AND ART IN NEW RUSSIA 


What Happened in Revolutionary Days—The Imperial Opera in Petrograd 
Reopens After Fourteen Days as the “Marien Theatre of the State”—Orchestra 
Players Organize a Union and Raise Their Own Pay—The Imperial 
Orchestra Becomes the “Orchestra of the State”— 

Sergei Kussewitzski Elected Its Conductor 





|The Musical Courier is fortunate in being able to 
print herewith the first direct news of how musical 
affairs in Russia were affected by the revolution. The 
letter of Ellen von Tidebdhl, its Leoncow correspondent, 
was over three months on the way, being mailed at Mos- 
cow on July 12 and received in New York on October 
17. Miss von Tidebohl’s letter is so long that only part 
of it is printed this week. The balance will appear in the 
issue of November 1. Her next letter will Se awaited 
with still more interest, if conditions in Russia really 
continue as unsettled as is indicated by the daily news 
reports.—Egditor’s Note.| 

Arbatte, Deneshny 32, } 
Moscow, Russia, July 12, 1917 

Nearly four months ago occurred the great political and 
ocial change in Russia. No doubt musicians, writers 
and interested circles in general may ask how far art and 
suffered under the pressure of such events 
Has freedom aided the country in mental scope or, on 
the contrary, has this kind of agitation and new life with 
want of balance stirred up so strongly the minds of strivers 
towards progress and art, that they have not been able 
to take up their duties? 

The outside world has waited for answers to these ques- 
tions from our writers and correspondents, Of course 
they hastened to write; but the mails at this time were 
not trustworthy. 1 myself had the great unpleasantness 
of awaiting in vain the arrival of periodicals from Ameri- 
did not come in close succession, or failed en- 
I had the misfortune of not finding my 
They probably 


music have 


ca; they 
tirely. Moreover, 
reports published in the Musica, Courter. 


did not reach America. Perhaps they were sunk into the 
ocean. Who knows? (All of Miss Tideboéhl’s reports 
which have reached this office were published.—Editor’s 
Note } 


Perhaps it is too late to write in July about what hap- 
pened in March and April, but at present, as _ evi- 
dently my reports did not reach America, I have de- 
cided to mail my correspondence written soon after the 
great event and give an outline of several feats in the do- 
main of music to characterize the epoch-making time. 
Though a little late, a brief account of our musical con- 
ditions may perhaps prove acceptable. 


A Few Lines Written March 21 


Russia is free! In the course of a few days our coun- 
try became a land of fredom! Russian art, after having 
passed through immensely hard sufferings under the pres- 


-active brains 


sure of an autocratic régime, may redress its wings for 
creating, improvising and acting in the way its National 
forces require. The rich, musical endowment with which 
our nation is blessed will mature with the lovely spring 
green leaves and blossoms and sunny, warm weather will 
come all together, and Russia will sing the most beautiful 
song on earth; “We are free! we are brethren!” And 
Russians will listen to these 
songs with open ears, with 
and _ sensitive 
souls, offering up thanks for 
the new, happy and healthy 
life in our country. 


Written on April 10 


The revolution came like 
a hurricane and music and 
art, the most delicate blos- 
soms of progress and cul- 
ture, drooped sadly and 
were silent for a_ while. 
Opera and concert perform- 
ances were interrupted for 
about a fortnight. Then our 
musicians, singers and ac- 
tors sprang into action and 
set to work again with in- 
tense energy and glowing 
insniration 

The Imperial Opera 
Houses at Petrograd and 
Moscow were managed by 
bureaucrats of the most au- 
tocratic type, officials who 
sometimes were rough per- 
sons, to whom art and mu- 
sic were not the ideal form 
for expressing high princi- 
ples and elevated thoughts. 
No doubt it did infinite harm to artists and performers. 

The revolution brought the dawn of sunny, happy days: 
the bureaucrats had to leave their posts, delegates from 
the midst of the artists themselves were elected to under- 
take this duty. 


The First Opera to Resume 


A fortnight after the great political change a first opera 
performance took place at the Marien Theatre at Pet- 
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Miss Langenhan’s Recital 
BY OLIN DOWNES 


( Christine Langenhan, soprano, sang 
| for the first time in Boston yesterday 
i afternoon in Jordan Hall. Coenraad von 
Bos accompanied. Miss Langenhaz 
sang songs in four languages—German, 
French, English and Russian—by Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Franz, Liszt, Brahms, 
Tschaikowsky, Gretchaninow, Chaus- 
son, Rummel, Woodman, Hugo Wolf, 
Weingartner, Spielter, Goldmark, and 
Berger. She immediately showed that 
she was a singer to be reckoned with 
as among the most interesting who have 
recently visited this country. For Miss 
Langenhan has a voice of quite unusual 
capacities. It has much sensuous beau- 
ty and color, and also brilliancy, The 
singer has, on occasion, excellent 
breath control, and when she phrased 
in a way that was unusual she hed 
evident reasons for so doing—the rea- 
sons of an intelligent musician and a 
dramatic interpreter. Miss Langenhan's 
temperament fits her particularly, one 
would say, for the theatre—she has 
sung in opera in Europe—but it may be 
added that few singers of opera are 
heard to so much advantage in a aon- 
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rograd. Rimsky-Korsakoff’s opera “A May Night” was 
chosen for this occasion. 

The inside of the opera house looked quite different from 
former days. The servants of the theatre, previously 
dressed in the distinctive brilliant livery of the Imperial 
Court, were dressed simply in black, with a white band on 
the left arm bearing the letters “M. T. S.” (Marien Theatre 
of the State). The imperial arms above the imperial box 
were veiled with white linen; thus the inside of the theatre 
had acquired quite a democratic style, but there was a 
solemnity felt throughout the performance. Several del- 
egates of the newly established government were present 
and brought a certain brightness to the first performance of 
the democratic theatre in Russia. 


The Inevitable “Volga” Song 


At the beginning, the chorus sang a “Requiem” by Tshe- 
repnin, composed in 1905 in commemoration of victims of 
the revolution, This was followed by the “Song of the 
Volga Boatmen,” beautifully worked out for orchestra and 
chorus by A. Glazounoff, a song of revolutionary spirit 
depicting the longing of Russian people for freedom and a 
new, healthy, happy life. The “Marseillaise” was per- 





A MUCH TRAVELED AND MUCH DELAYED BIT OF PAPER. 
This is the address side of the wrapperof the letter from the Musica, Covrier’s Moscow correspondent 
which is printed on this page and which was morethan three months under way from Moscow to the 
Musicat Courter office, . 


formed three times. The singers of the opera seemed to 
be under the spell of the occasion and were at their best. 
The profits of the first performance at the democratic 
theatre were given up to the relief fund of several asso- 
ciations of the new regime. 


Written on April 21 


As I already have mentioned, the Imperial Opera Houses 
became institutions of the State. In Moscow the first 
performance took place on March 26, and was exceeding- 
ly solemn. The opera house was overcrowded. The 
performance opened with the “Marseillaise,” to which suc- 
ceeded a national hymn newly composed by Alexander 
Gretshaninoff, based on a poem by Balmont, contem- 
porary Russian poet of the very modern line. (Words 
and music of this hymn will be published in the Musicar 
Cou Zditor’s Note.] 

Such an assembly could not occur without an ovation. 
The first speaker was Youjishin, actor of high rank, elected 
to manage the theatres of the State in Moscow, in rec- 
ognition of the splendid work he has accomplished during 
many years. He welcomed free Russia and Russian art, 
now started on a new path. Seemingly endless applause 
followed his words. L. Sobinow, the well known tenor, 
elected by his fellow-artists to be the leading spirit of the 
opera in Moscow, had his share of ovations. The pro- 
gram was made up of one act of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Sadko,” of one act of Glinka’s “Russlan and Ludmilla” 
and Russian dances by ballet performers for the close. 

At the end of this first remarkable performance at the 
democratic theatre of the State there was given a living pic- 
ture, representing the main strugglers for revolution, who 
by their works and writings —— Russia to freedom long 
ago. They were Poushkin, Lermontow, Gogol, Dosteow- 
ski, Hergen and many others. Such were the conditions 
of artistic life at the very beginning of a new era in 
Russia. 





Written on May 11 


March and April were remarkable for the new powers, 
new ideas and new life thrown into Russia. It was in- 
deed the dawn of a new day for the country and the 
ideas of freedom and equality—of respect for man as man 

lecame at last living powers in our land. New energy 
and intense activity arose in every corner of our musical 
centers, requiring constant work from the constituents of 
art. They felt that the time had come to unite themselves 
into standard organizations, to found artistic leagues, the 
purpose of which should be to spread sound notions of 
what true life and true art might be and especially to 
make the life of poor musicians more endurable and better 
worth living. This was a complicated work to do, so 
much more so as Russians were not accustomed to it in a 
country where, until now, everything had been done to 
crush every single spark of social autonomous spirit. 


Musical Unions Founded 


At Petrograd was founded a “Federation of Musicians 
for the Orchestra.” Delegates were elected for its man- 
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agément of whom two should be representatives at the 
Council of Workmen and Soldiers. They had in mind to 
publish their own musical periodical for realizing their 
needs and interests. Up to the present day, their pay 
has not been high and the first happy result of the new 
enterprise was that they obtained a long wanted increase of 
40 to 80 per cent. for their work, 


A Monster Concert 


On April 26, the newly established “Federation of Musi- 
cians for the Orchestra” organized a great symphony con- 
cert, which they called “Concert of the Revolution in 
Words and Tunes.” It took place at the large hall of 
the Conservatoire at Petrograd and was splendid, the per- 
formers being two hundred and fifty musicians of the 
first rank. It opened with the “Marseillaise,” performed 
three times in close succession. Every one rose and lis- 
tened with deep emotion. 

The program was made up as follows: Litolff’s over- 
ture “Robespierre” and Rimsky-Korsakoft’s “Easter Over- 
ture.” Sergei Kussewitzki conducted both pieces with a 
firm hand, being really a loyal interpreter, and represen- 
tative of a noble and beautiful style of conducting. He in- 
spired his orchestra, which rose to great heights of bal- 
ance and charmed the audience by the rich flood of orches- 
tral beauty. It is well known that Kussewitzki is endowed 
with a highly emotional temperament and his perception 
may amount to ecstasy rarely experienced by art pro- 
ducers. 

A. Glazounoff completed the favorable impression con- 
ducting the ‘ ‘Song of the Volga Boatmen” of revolutionary 
spirit mentioned in a preceding report. The concert closed 
with a Finnish sketch. Such was the beginning of the 
activities of this Federation of Musicians. May the ful- 
fillment of their new desires increase and may they attain 
the ideals they have set for themselves. 


Orchestra of the State 


The orchestra of the Imperial Court now called Orches- 
tra of State, asked the temporary government to agree 
with them in the reforms they had long planned. They 
were as follows: The cult of Russian music chiefly, West- 
ern music, Seana. not to be excluded, symphony con- 
certs to be given in P etrograd and Moscow and other large 
towns of the country and also special symphony concerts 
for the people with low prices of admittance; the profits 
of their work to be used to develop musical culture; musi- 
cal classes to be founded for the masses with teachers from 
their midst; the museum and library of the orchestra to 
be reorganized on a larger scale, in order to bring them 
within the reach of democratic people. The need of such 
an institution was obviously felt long ago. 


Kussewitzki Elected Conductor 


The members of the Orchestra of State elected Sergei 
Kussewitzki for their conductor, recognizing him as the 
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most famous and the most talented conductor in the land. 
Kussewitzki, indeed, is the man for action in such a time of 
new aspirations. Great events produce great powers; and 
the conditions offered him by this new post will give him 
opportunities of revealing his great energy With a re 
tide of hope and emotion, there must be an outburst of tal- 
ent and energy in every kind of human endeavor. S. 
Kussewitzki declared himself ready to carry out such a 
scheme and at the same time he was asked to be the lead- 
ing spirit of another musical institution, that is to manage 
the former choir chapel! of the Imperial Court. 


Strand Symphony Concerts 


Draw Large Audiences 


afternoon concerts 
Strand 
which 


Last week, the sixth of the 
Strand Theatre, New York City, the 
Orchestra played for large audiences 
pleasing and excellent program arranged by 
ductor. Bach’s “Passacaglia,” the first number, 
given with excellent ensemble effect Beethoven's 
mont” overture and Bizet’s “L’Arlesienne” (Suite 2) 
also on the program. 
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FRANCES NASH 


Confirms Former Successes in Aeolian Hall Recital 


Frances Nash, a young pianist who has 
been heard in New York before, gave a re- 
ug .cital yesterday afternoon in Aeolian Hall. 
Greatly daring, she played a fine fugue in A 
minor, with a short prelude by Bach, written 
for the harpsichord. She delivered it with 
great spirit. There was much vivacity and 
characteristic expression in her playing of 
the six pieces of Debussy’s “Coin des En- 
fants,” the titles of which pieces offer a 
promise not fulfilled in ingenuity and hu- 
mor, though Miss Nash made them count 
for all that is in them. 
Richd. Aldrich—N. Y. Times 


, Oct. 17-17 
Frances Nash played without excitement, 
without affectation, without any sort of silly 
pose. Turbulent emotions did not obtrude 
themselves nor did unseemly gaiety rollick 
through the pages addressed by M. Debussy 
to the little ones. All was decorous, and fur- 
thermore, the pianist was genuinely in ear- 
nest about it all. 

W. J. Henderson—N. Y. Sun, 


Oct. 17-’17 


There were two concerts yesterday. Artists, 
both of them, of the type and capacity which 
it is a pleasure to record. We would not like 
to withhold a deserved meed of praise from 
so fine an artist as Miss Nash. ‘The only 
question is, what are we to do with the score 
that are to come? 


H. E. Krehbiel—N. Y. Tribune, Oct. 17-’17 





Direction: EVELYN HOPPER, 1437 Aeolian Hall, New York City 





Frances Nash’s performance of a difficult 
program yesterday was a vast improvement 
over her work of twelve months ago. It 
showed a broader grasp of the essentials and 
the fulfillment of her more promising quali- 
ties. She played the fugue in A minor, by 
Bach, with dexterity and technical brilliancy. 
Her interpretation of Chopin’s B minor so 
nata was commendable in many respects. In 
Debussy’s “Coin des Enfants’ Miss Nash 
played with delightful restraint and secured 
charming tonal effects. A brilliant perform- 
ance of Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 15, 
brought the regular program to an end 


Max Simith—N. American, Oct, 17-'17 


who has appeared here on 
several previous gave a recital 
yesterday afternoon, in Aeolian Hall. Her 
important contribution was the Chopin B 
minor sonata. Technically there was much 
to admire and she instilled feeling into it. 
Miss Nash’s playing is virile, graceful and 
delicate. 

Paul Morris—N., Y. 


Frances Nash, 


occasions, 


Herald, Vel. 
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Frances Nash confirmed the favorable im- 


pression made on previous occasions. [Her 
program ranged from Bach to Debussy and 


her intelligence, as well as her technique, 
proved equal to the demands made on them. 
H. T. Fink—N. Y. Eve. Post, Oct. 17-'17 
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MONDAY, OCTOBER 15 


Maier and Pattison Play on Two Pianos 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison gave one of their concerts 
of music for two pianos at a recital in Aeolian Hall, New 
York, on Monday evening, October 15. Part of the pro- 
vram was a repetition of the music played by these same 
two performers in the same hall a few months ago, which 
erved to accentuate the fact that music for two pianos 
is not as plentiful as the recitalists might wish. The com- 
positions which were repeated were Debussy’s “In Black 
and White,” whatever that is. Presumably the music was 
written for the black and white keys of the piano, Cer- 
tainly it was not intended as an entertainment for normal 
human beings. The first “Black and White” is called “To 
Ivor Stravinsky,” the second “Black and White” is labeled 

lo Lieutenant Jacques Charlot,” and the third “Black and 
White” bears the cognomenation of “To A. Kussewitsky.” 
During the progress of this alternating and commingling 

olation and infuscation Luther’s hymn, otherwise “Ein 
feste Burg ist unser Gott,” is employed as a link to bind 
the albification and nigritude together. It may have been 
ntended as gray, but it incidentally furnished the one 
recognizable theme of the debatable debauch of music’s 
muse. These remarks are couched in language suitable 
for the music remarked upon, which, as Rabelais said about 

work, “is a book full of pantagruelism.” 

Che two pianists—two hearts that beat as one—played 
the composition, as they played every other number on the 
program, with beauty of tone, clearness of phrasing, fine 
rhythm, and high mvusieal intelligence. Von Wilm’s “Va- 
riations” and Ralf's “Gavotte and Musette” are already 
unfathionable works without the merit of being classics. 
Ropartz’s “Piece in B minor” has the attraction of mod- 
ernity, rich harmony, and melodic phrases of poignantly 
expressive powell 
symphonic poem, “Omphale’s Spinning 
Wheel,” was played a trifle faster than the symphony or- 
chestras of Paris used to take it a few years ago. It is 
a poetic rather than a show work, and a little slower pace 
and gentler accents of the slurred notes would make it 
more as the composer intended. The alternating phrases 
between the flutes and muted violins of the orchestra were 
not at all distinguishable for contrasted tone on the two 
Steinways the artists used. The players could gain far 
more variety of tove color if they had pianos by two dif- 
ferent makers. That is a suggestion for them to think 
f and for the commercially interested to work upon. 

Che program ended with a “Danse populaire” by Gliére, 
ind a piece called “The Orgy,” by Iljinsky. 


Saint-Sacns’ 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 16 


Betsy Lane Shepherd Delights Capacity Audience 


The Princess Theatre, New York, was crowded to ca- 
pacity on Tuesday afternoon, October 16, when Betsy 
Lane Shepherd, soprano, assisted admirably at the piano 
by Anton Hoff, whose accompaniments added to the gene- 
ral enjoyment of the afternoon, gave a varied program 
of songs. This included old Italian, a group of German, 
French and some delightful English, among which were 
two charming numbers by Frank La Forge. 

The singer was in excellent voice—a voice, by the way, 
of lovely quality. Her interpretations are characterized 
by well directed, noble feeling, and in each, one’s inter- 
est is held until the last note dies away—not a trace 
of monotony is apparent. Mme. Gadski sat in a box, 
during the entire performance, and heartily approved of 
Miss Shepherd’s artistic rendering of the German group, 
which indeed was one of the most satisfying of the en- 
tire program. The French demonstrated the singer’s 
splendid pronunciation. The program was as follows: 

“Quella fiamma,”’ Marcello; “Cosi m’alletti,” “O Glow,” Handel; 
“Shepherd, Thy Demeanor Vary,” Brown; ‘“Nachtigall,”” Brahms; 
“Frihlingsnacht,”” Schumann; ‘‘Marie, am Fenster,” “Wonne der 
Wehmuth,” “Es hat die Rose sich beklagt,” Franz; “Caecilie,”’ 
Strauss; “Il pleure dans mon coeur,” Debussy; “Le Long des 
Saules,”” Fourdrain; “‘L’ine blanc,” Hie; “L’heure Silencieuse,”’ 
“L’heure Delicieuse,” Staub; ‘Before the Daybreak,” Nevin; “The 
Playmates,” Estill; “Hame to the Hielands,”” Howard C. Gilmour; 
“When Your Dear Hands,” “Come Unto These Yellow Sands,” 
La Forge. 


Frances Nash Plays 


One of the technically finished and musically certain 
pianists of the younger school is charming Frances Nash, 
who attracted a large audience to her piano recital at Aeol- 
ian Hall, Tuesday afternoon, October 106. 

Miss Nash is not a newcomer to New York and has be- 
fore this season been accorded a worthy place in the ranks 
of those whose gifts entitle them to bid for the attention 
of the metropolitan public. She returns now with every 
evidence that she has applied herself mentally and music- 
ally since her previous appearance here and that is not to 
be wondered at, for her playing always had made the im- 
pression that she takes her art seriously and is an unceasing 
student. This time she revealed a very marked broaden- 
ing of interpretative grasp, a bolder attack, a larger line, 
a bigger sweep. These things all were apparent in Bach’s 
A minor prelude and fugue and in the Chopin B minor 
sonata, the former a fine piece of analytical presentation, 
and the latter a most satisfying exposition of formal and 
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musical content. Poetry there was too, and a good measure 
of the vehemence necessary to express the passion of the 
jast movement. Miss Nash’s tone, as of yore, has variety 
of color and appeal in quality. 

“Coin des Enfants,” the set of Debussy children’s pieces, 
was done with grace, daintiness, and whimsicality. Miss 
Nash brought out the fantastic beauty of the suite with 
sophisticated touch and technic. ~ 

Liszt’s fifteenth rhapsody (“Rakoczy March”) wound 
up the program in virtuoso style and resulted in salvos 
of applause, responded to with Leschetizky’s “Arabesque” 
and other encores, 

A delightful feature of a Nash recital is the modesty of 
that artist, her unostentatiousness, and her apparent dis- 
regard of her powers for extraneous show purposes. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 17 


Edwin Hughes in a Chopin Program 


Edwin Hughes chose his program entirely from the 
works of Chopin, performing both the sonatas, the F minor 
fantasy, and three mazurkas. Mr. Hughes’ playing re- 
vealed anew the qualities which have always distinguished 
it, precision, clearness and a facile technic. 


‘THURSDAY, OCTOBER 18 
Belgian Trio Plays for Babies’ Relief Fund 


The Belgian Royal Concert Trio gave an interesting 
program on Thursday afternoon, October 18, at Aeolian 
Hall, New York, for the relief of Belgian babies. The 
trio consists of Daisy Jean, cellist and harpist; Jan Col- 
lignon, bass-baritone, and Gabrielle Radoux, pianist. 

Mr. Collignon possesses an agreeable voice, which gave 
evident pleasure in two groups of well selected numbers ; 
the pianist disclosed much merit, both in her accompani- 
ments of the other two artists and in her solo numbers, 
while Miss Jean’s playing served only too well to demon- 
strate that she is highly gifted as a musician. All of the 
artists received genercus applause. The program included 
some works by Belgian composers that are seldom heard 
here: “Berceuse” (Hasselmans), “Vieille Chanson flamande” 
(Wieland), “Patrouille’ (Hasselmans), harp, Daisy Jean; 
“Fantasia,” “Ballade” (Peter Benoit), “Source enchantee” 
(Th. Dubois), Gabrielle Radoux; Flemish folksongs: “Des 
Winters als het regent,” “Het Kwezelken,” “Hansje” (Lod. 
Mortelmans), “Visschersliedeken,” “Ons Vaderland” (Jan 
Blockx), Jan Collignon; “Poeme d’Amour” (Ed. Keur- 
vels), concerto (Servais), Daisy Jean. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 19 


Elizaveta Kalova, Violinist, Delights 


Elizaveta Kalova, a young Russian violinist, who has 
played with much success in all the big cities of Russia, 
Austria and Germany, and given several recitals in Bos- 
ton, where she has lived since the war, gave her first re- 
cital in New York, at Aeolian Hall, on Friday afternoon. 
Her audience, a large and highly enthusiastic one, accorded 
the artist applause that bespoke its endorsement of her 
playing. 

Opening with the Nedbal sonata in B minor, Mme. Kalo- 
va disclosed good, broad tone and well grounded technic, 
together with a style of interpretation that was indeed 
commendable. Judging from the success of her recital, one 
would not be surprised to hear of the newcomer’s mak- 
ing a place of her own in the American concert field. Be- 
sides the sonata her program included “Deux Melodies,” 
Nicolaiew; “Gopak,’ Moussorgsky; “Tarantella,” Wien- 
iawski;; concerto D major, Tschaikowsky; “In the Old 
Castle,” Dvorak-Emanuel Ondricek; “Melodie Tartare,” 
Kosloff, and Hungarian dance, Rachmaninoff. James Eck- 
er assisted at the piano. 


Lillian Amalee’s New York Debut 


Lillian Amalee, a young American pianist who was one 
of the last to study with the late Theodor Leschetizky, 
made her new New York debut on the evening of October 
19 at Aeolian Hall. The number of principal interest on 
her program was the Cadman piano sonata, its first per- 
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formance in New York. The work is an interesting one 
and it was played with fine technical mastery and warm 
musical sympathy by Miss Amalee. One hears many 
echoes of Indian themes—whether actual or invented— 
throughout the Cadman work, which is divided into an 
energetic first movement marked “risoluto,” a lyrical 
“andante,” and a lively “allegro con fuoco,” rather the most 
effective movement of the three, in which the theme of the 
andante is skilfully reintroduced. 

Throughout her program, the other principal numbers of 
which were the Bach “English suite” and the Schuett para- 
phrase on Strauss’ waltz, “Tales from the Vienna Forest.” 
Miss Amalee displayed the typical qualities of the Lesche- 
tizky school, a finished technic and thorough rhythmical 
sense, while she manifested a considerable musical intelli- 
gence which was all her own. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 20 


Elizabeth Wood’s Debut 


Elizabeth Wood, contralto, made her New York debut 
in recital at Aeolian Hall, on Saturday evening. As stated 
previously in the Musicat Courter, Miss Wood is not new 
to the concert stage but already has won laurels for her 
singing in the East and South. This could be readily un- 
derstood from the contralto’s first group of songs, for 
here is a singer who shows unusual grasp of the art of 
song. Her voice is big, melodious, particularly mellow in 
the low voice. Notably delightful is the fact that it is 
pliant, supple and responsive to big broad effects as well 
as delicate suggestion. Add to this splendid scale and 
pleasing high voice, and a rare intelligence in direction and 
it will be readily understood why the good sized audience 
present applauded each and every number insistently, 

The program was especially well built, unhackneyed and 
thoroughly interesting; Italian, French, German and Eng- 
lish, the languages employed. Pronunciation and enuncia- 
tion left nothing to be desired. Miss Wood does not over- 
do in interpretation; on the other hand she paints vividly, 
stimulating the imagination through delicate fancy or grip- 
ping the deeper emotions through sympathetic understand- 
ing and power to reproduce. The sharp contrd$t in the 
“Perché” of Henan and the Schumann “Volksliedchen” 
illustrated this especiallly. The Hahn “D’une Prison” was 
a splendid example of vocal color work; Rhene-Baton’s 
“Le Repos en Egypte” of excellent atmospheric value. 
Arensky’s “The Vanishing Day,” and “The Little Fish’s 
Song,” called for extra applause. This was rather a mat- 
ter of how the songs struck the general fancy, rather than 
of any superiority in interpretation, for Miss Wood’s sing- 
ing was uniformly good and highly delightful throughout. 
She is a singer who doubtless, as she becomes better 
known in the East, will require the largest concert halls 
to accommodate her listeners; for Elizabeth Wood, the 
American trained singer, is a concert artist par excellence. 

Ellmer Zoller, the accompanist, supported Miss Wood 
throughout with sympathy and reliable musicianship, 
bringing out with excellent effect also, the lovely tone of 
the Kranich & Bach. piano. 

This was her program: 

“So che godendo vai,” Dionizi Zamperelli; “Se nel ben,” Ales- 
sandro Stradella; “T’erché?” G. Sgambati; “Volksliedchen,” Robert 
Schumann; “Im Herbst” (Wolfgang Muller), Robert Franz; “D’une 
Prison,” Hahn; “Le Manoir de Rosemonde,” Duparc; ‘Le Repos 
en Egypte,’”’ Rhene-Baton; ‘“Ninna-Nanna,” Tirindelli; “Le Voy- 
ageur” (hallade), Godard; ‘‘The Vanishing Day,’ “The Little Fish’s 
Song,” Arensky; “Ueber den Bergen,” Eugen Haile; “Schmied 
Schmerz,” Heinrich van Eyken; “Blow, Blow Thou Winter Wind,” 
Roger Quilter; “The Leaves and the Wind,” Franco Leoni; “The 
Sea,” Grant-Schaefer; “One Golden Day,” Fay Foster. 


Leopold Godowsky’s Recital 


A notice of Leopold Godowsky’s piano recital at Car- 
negie Hall, Saturday afternoon, October 20, will be found 
in “Variations.” 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 21 


Evan Williams’ Annual Recital 
Attracts Large Audience 


As the old saying goes, “It all depends upon who does 
it,” which accounts for Aeolian Hall having been crowded 
on Sunday afternoon, October 21, with an eager audience 
to hear Evan Williams give an all-English program. For 
Evan Williams sings works in English as they should be 
sung and with such fine effect that they can be readily un- 
derstood by every member of his audience. His beauti- 
ful voice and remarkably fine diction are characteristics 
which have long been associated with his work, and these, 
combined with a rare talent for interpretation, render his 
programs thoroughly enjoyable from start to finish. From 
Oley Speaks’ “Morning,” which aptly enough formed his 
first number, to the last of the many encores he was com- 
pelled to add at the close, Mr. Williams was ever that 
splendid artist whom the American public throughout the 
entire country has come to admire. 

In addition to the Speaks number his first group con- 
sisted of “The Rose’s Cup” (Ward-Stephens), “Sweet Lit- 
tle Woman o’ Mine” (Bartlett), “A Little Bit o’ Honey” 
(Bond) and Nora Flynn’s timely “Tim Rooney’s at the 
Fightin’,” which was listened to with marked interest. His 
second and third group included “The Pilot” (Protheroe), 
“The Perfect Prayer” (Stenson), “The Day Is Done” 
(Spross), “And This Shall Make Us Free” (Kernochan), 
“De Profundis” (MacFadyen), “April Weather” (Rogers), 
“The Eagle” (Busch), and Henschel’s “Morning Hymn.” 

As Mr. Williams has achieved much and thoroughly de- 
served praise for his excellent work in the field of oratorio, 
it was altogether fitting that his program should include 
some of those numbers in which he has won much suc- 
cess. These included three selections from Handel’s “Acis 
and Galatea,” and the recitatives and arias. “And the An- 
gels Said to Them” and “Haste, Ye Shepherds,” from 
Bach’s Christmas oratorio; “My Father, O My Father” 
and “All My Soul Within Me Shudders,” from Beetho- 
ven’s “Mount of Olives.” 

Despite the length of his program, to which he had al- 
ready adtted many extras, his audience refused to be sat- 
isfied, and he was compelled to give nearly half a dozen 
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Among these was “O Dry Those 


encores at the close. 
’ Charles Baker played the accompaniments. 


Tears.” 





Mischa Elman Reappears - 


A houseful of auditors greeted Mischa Elman’s reappear- 
ance at Carnegie Hall, last Sunday afternoon, October 21, 
and the well known violinist roused them to demonstrative 
plaudits and demands for added numbers. 

He began his program with the Vivaldi-Nachez concerto 
in G minor, a fine piece of playing, elevated in sentiment, 
and pure in tone. Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole” followed, 
and Elman found it a happy medium for the most attractive 
qualities of his art. He did not tear passion to tatters, 
however, as was his habit for awhile last season, and his 
new continence pleased discriminative and fastidious hear- 
ers mightily. 

Handel’s E major sonato, Elman’s “Deep River” para- 
phrase and his arrangement of Albeniz’s “Tango,” a Cho- 
pin-Wilhelmj nocturne, a Brahms-Joachim dance and Pag- 
anini’s “I Palpiti,” were the other programmed pieces. An 
encore that attracted particular favor was Arnold Volpe’s 
fine transcription of Balakireff’s “O, Come to Me.” 





Orchestral Society of New York Opens Season 
The first concert of the 1917-18 season of the Orches- 
tral Society of New York, Max Jacobs, conductor, was 
given at the Brownsville Labor Lyceum, Brooklyn, Sun- 
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day evening, October 21, before a large and sympathetic 
audience. The program, an unusually comprehensive one, 
included Beethoven’s fifth symphony and numbers by Men- 
delssohn, Tschaikowsky, Verdi, Glinka, etc. Mr. Jacobs’ 
organization was in excellent trim, and under his skilful 
and sophisticated guidance gave a splendid account of it- 
self. The soloists of the concert were Francesca Marni, 
soprano, and Sergei Kotlarsky, violinist. The latter scored 
a resounding success in the first movement of the Men- 
delssohn violin concerto. The audience was mest en- 
thusiastic in its applause of Mr. Jacobs and his orchestra 
and gave him an ovation, This was the first of a series 
of three concerts that have been arranged by the Orches- 
tral Society of New York for the Brownsville Labor 
Lyceum. 


Raisa Triumphs Afresh in Mexico 





[By Telegram] 
Mexico City, October 18, 1917. 
The performance of “L’Africaine” last evening brought 
with it another overwhelming triumph for Rosa Raisa. 


j.z 


At a recent music festival held in Basle, Switzerland, 
Hubert’s new “Swiss” symphony was the most important 
production, although the programs included no fewer than 

















SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


thirty works by Swiss composers. 








Libretto .... ‘ 
Orchestral Selections .... 


ee eee 


Voice by 


“In Minor Mode” 


“Scenes de Valse” 


’ 


“Three Pieces for Piano” ‘Monotone, 


“April Birds” 
“In My Lady’s Garden” 
Valse Intermezzo 


SOPRANO 
“A Fairie Dance” 
Rhapsodie 
“In a Garden” 

ALTO 

“At Twilight” 
“One Song” 
“T Love Thee So,” E flat 


CINCINNATI 





THE CANTERBURY PILGRIMS 


REGINALD de KOVEN and PERCY MacKAYE 


which made such pronounced success on its production at the Metropolitan Opera 
House last season, is the first work of an American composer to be included in the 
regular repertoire of the Metropolitan Opera House, and as announced will be 
played there a number of times during the coming season. 


Complete Edition De Luxe Score................ Fifteen Dollars 


Complete Vocal Score in cloth binding 
Matias ve suede Thirty-five cents 


From the large number of successful compositions for piano and 
r. de Koven, the following have been specially 
selected for Concert, Recital and Teaching purposes: 


PIANO COMPOSITIONS 


A series of Etudes in Prelude form; both melodious and 
effective, Op. 165. 


A little love suite in waltz form in three numbers, 
“Aveu,” “Coquettrie” and “Reve Realise,” Op. 369. 

” « 
—the best piano pieces yet written by this composer. 
Three charming and graceful Salon pieces in the com- 
poser’s best vein, 


VOICE 
A RECESSIONAL 
(Lord God of Hosts, Be With Us Yet, Lest We Forget) 
By RUDYARD KIPLING and REGINALD de KOVEN 
is the most appropriate and stirring song or anthem for use during this time of war. 
This Great Song is published as follows: 
Vocal Solo—High or Low Voice 


Anthem with Baritone Solo for mixed voices—Anthem for men’s voices— 
for women’s voices 


Any of the above Piano Compositions or Songs will be sent for examination on request 


Published by THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


cals Morne Five Dollars 


(in press) 


Romance” and “Humoreske,” Op. 879 


Anthem 


TENOR 
“You” ; 
“O-he Carita” 
“Serenade Creole” 

BASS 

“Comrades in Arms” 
“Tell Me Where Is Fancy Bred” 
(from “Ye Songs of Will Shakespere”’ ) 
“Have You Forgot,” in G 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP 
Ziegler Institute Affair—Hunter College Musical Events 
—Three Mehan Pupils—Warford Songs Much 
Sung—Elizabeth Topping Musicale—Mr. and 
Mrs. Nichols Return—Edyth May Clover 
to Teach in New York—New 
York Music Teachers’ 
Chapter Meets 
Michael Penha, Cellist, with Tollefsen Trio—Rubners 
in Newport—Tali Esen Morgan Lecture-Lessons— 
Rechlin and Brocks-Oetteking in Recital— 
City College Organ Recitals—Frances 
and Grace Hoyt Resume — 
Sanchez Removes 


Institute of Normal Singing, 1425 Broad- 

lectures and musicales, which are open to 
every Wednesday afternoon at 4 

studios 

first of was given Wednesday, October 10, 
interesting address by Frank Kasschau on the 
“Students Should Be Pioneers for Good Music.” 


Che Ziegler 

is giving 
iends and students 
it the home 


these 
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The musical program was rendered by Mrs. Mintz, soprano, 
Florence Balmanno, contralto, Arthur Greenleaf Bowes, 
tenor, and Bliss Harris, basso. 

October 17, at the second recital, the address was given 
by Mrs. Julian Edwards, subject, ° ‘Preparedness of Singers 
for Quick Calls to Work.” The musical program consisted 
of compositions by Grieg, Kreisler, Henschel, Brahms, 
Liszt, and ended with the duet from “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 
The singers were Elfrieda Hansen, soprano, Florence Bal- 
manno, contralto, Arthur G. Bowes, tenor, and the ac- 
companists, Mrs. Joseph Savage, Mme. Ziegler, and Frank 
Kasschau. 

October 24, the feature of the program was an informal 
talk by Charles D’Albert on “Personal Reminiscences ef 
My Teacher, Gustav Mahler.” 


Music at Hunter College 


Florence Otis, soprano, and Clement De Macchi, accom- 
panist, gave a splendid account of themselves before a 
large audience of over 2,000 persons at Hunter College 
September 26, for the benefit of the Italian ambulance 
fund. Miss Otis sang Italian arias, and songs, and was 
applauded with utmost vigor by distinguished Italian offi- 
cials, members of the faculty, and others. 
also given by the Belgian contralto, 
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tember 29. Mme. Van De Zande, a Belgian refugee, sang 
her way into the hearts of her audience, 

A series of lectures on the operas was inaugurated Sep- 
tember 18, at Hunter Collegé, and will continue every 
week through the college term. Professor Fleck delivers 
the lectures, at which an intensive study of an opera is 
made. Scores are provided, and vocal illustrations by sing- 
ers, as well as records upon the Victrola, are given. 


About Three Mehan Pupils 

Eve Lynn, a pupi! of Mr. and Mrs. John Dennis Mehan, 
is creating a very favorable impression in the leading role 
of Katinka, now on tour. 

Gordon Reed, navy reserve, Narragansett Bay, and Sig- 
mund Schertel, conductor of 55th Infantry Band, Chicka- 
mauga Park, Ga., are taking advantage of furlough to con- 
tinue their study with Mr. and Mrs. Mehan.- 


Warford Songs Much Sung 

Claude Warford’s songs gain popularity whenever they 
are heard, which is the true evidence of their worth. 
Yvonne de Tréville featured the “Dream-Song” at a concert 
last week and, with the composer, was forced to respond 
to six recalls. She is also singing “Pieta.” Florence Otis 
is another artist who has sung both of these songs with 
success this season, and David Bispham has added “Earth 
Is Enough” to his repertoire. 


Elizabeth Topping Musicale 
Elizabeth Topping, the pianist, gave an interesting pro- 
gram of piano music on October 14 at the Vacation Asso- 
ciation. She played classic and modern pieces with the 
poetic touch and bravour associated with her name. Helen 
D. Erskine, contralto, artist-pupil of Elizabeth Kelso Pat- 
terson, assisted, and both artists received warm applause. 


Mr. and Mrs, Nichols Return 

Mr. and Mrs, John W. Nichols have been very busy 
teaching, also arranging entertainments, at the University 
of Vermont summer session. “Flora’s Holiday,” by Wilson, 
was given by advanced students of Mr. Nichols, and Gil- 
hert and Sullivan's “Trial by Jury” was produced in costume, 
and staged with a cast of thirty-three singers. The scenery 
for the @pera was painted by the art department, and the 
stage work directed by the school of expression, thus bring- 
ing three departments into co-operation, It is planned to 
give an opera every summer at the university and the 

“Pirates of Penzance” has been selected for next year. 
Three free scholarships were awarded the opening day of 
the session, and it is planned to make this a regular yearly 
event. 

The Nichols’ New York studios opened October 1, and 
many applications for lesson periods have been received. 
Mr. and Mrs. Nichols are planning monthly entertainments 
with their pupils this winter, giving miscellaneous concerts, 
quartet song-cycles, and operas. 


Edyth May Clover to Teach in New York 

Edyth May Clover, the well known pianist and teacher, 
has opened a studio at 103 West Eightieth street, where 
she is already very busy with a class of students. She may 
be reached by appointment, telephone Schuyler 3338. Mon- 
day and Thursday mornings she will hold classes in inter- 
pretation for advanced students. Miss Clover will also 
teach at the Scudder School on West Seventy-second 
street. 


Michael Penha, Cellist, With Tollefsen Trio 
Michael Penha, cellist, has appeared in many concerts 
if the Tollefsen Trio. He is a cellist of unusual ability 
and demonstrated this on the trio’s extensive tour of the 
Middle West last summer. 


New York Music Teachers’ City.Chapter Meets 

Meta Schumann, soprano, Ruth Kemper, violin, Frederick 
Schlieder at the piano, gave the musical program at the 
regular monthly mecting of the New York City Chapter 
of the New York State Music Teachers’ Association at 
Steinway Hall, October 23. This is to be the permanent 
home of the City Chapter, where the monthly meetings 
will be held on the fourth Tuesday of every month. There 











The Misses Patterson Home 
for Young Ladies 


At rogth street and West End avenue, one block 
from Riverside Drive, is located a real home for 
music and art students, conducted by the Misses 
Patterson. For eight years, summer and winter, 
girls from all parts of the United States have found 
there an opportunity to work in a thoroughly musi- 
cal and artistic atmosphere. 

“Ts it safe to send my daughter alone to a big city 
to study music or art?” This is the question every 
mother asks herself before sending her daughter 
away. In New York, America’s greatest productive 
center in music and art, clubs, philanthropic societies 
and schools have arisen to safeguard the young 
student’s life. However, the restraint found in these 
schools and clubs often hinders artistic development. 
To come into daily contact with refined people is of 

_ obvious value, and in the Misses Patterson Home 
students, professional musicians and teachers all live 
in one household. 

Elizabeth Kelso Patterson, the well known singing 
teacher, has her studio in the house. Voice students 
resident in the home are expected to take lessons 
of her, but students of piano and violin are free to 
choose their own teachers. Those needing advice 
have the benefit of the expert knowledge of Miss 
Patterson, whose large connection in this country 
enables her to be of service both in the selection of 
teachers, and later in starting them on careers. 
Musicales held from time to time give the students 
an opportunity of performing in public. 

Despite the great advantages of the home, ex- 
penses of the student are moderate, and have made 
this enterprise of the Misses Patterson one of great 
value and marked success. 
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was genuine interest in the performance of the artists 
and a fair attendance. On the program was a song, 
“Night,” sung by the composer, Meta Schumann. 


Rubners in Newport 


Professor Rubner, of Columbia University, and Dagmar 
de Corval Rubner, united in a two piano recital at Rogers 
High School hall, Newport, October 15. They played works 
which have been performed by them in Ear] Hall and else- 
where in New York. 


Tali Esen Morgan Lecture-Lessons 


Tali Esen Morgan is known throughout the United 
States as an expert teacher of sight reading and musical 
theory. His blackboard lecture-lessons are a revelation 
to even the best musicians. Vocalists, instrumentalists and 
lovers of music generally are delighted and fascinated by 
the unique and original methods of _ teaching what most 
people call the “mysteries of music.” He may be heard 
Tuesday evenings at Grace M. E. Church, 131 West 1o4th 
street. 


Rechlin and Brocks-Oetteking in Recital 


Edward Rechlin gave an organ recital in Immanuel Luth- 
eran Church, October 15, playing works by Piatti, Bach 
and Guilmant, also giving an improvisation. Hanna 
Brocks-Oetteking, soprano, and Royal Dadmun, baritone, 
assisted. 

City College Organ Recitals 

Samuel A. Baldwin continues his organ recitals at City 
College Sundays and Wednesdays at 4 o'clock. At the 
565th recital, October 21, he played a new suite by Edward 
anaes Barnes. October 28 he will play works by Bach, 

Faulkes, Diggle, Wolstenholme, Couperin, Clement R. Gale 
and Wagner. 


Frances and Grace Hoyt Resume 


Frances Millet Hoyt and Grace Hoyt, studio at 67 West 
Seventy-third street, have issued their annual announce- 
ment, stating that they instruct in piano, voice, violin, also 
coach and accompany singers and instrumentalists. 


Sanchez Removes 


Carlos N. Sanchez, teacher of singing, announces that 
he has removed to 218 Madison avenue, corner Thirty-sixth 
street, and will receive applicants by appointment. Tele- 
: phone Murray Hill, 8836. 


Ethelynde Smith Opens a Busy Season 





Today (October 25) Ethelynde Smith opens her 1917-18 
concert season with a song recital at Portland, Me., under 
the auspices of the Woman’s Literary’ Union. This will 
mark Miss Smith’s eighth appearance under these aus- 
pices, and it will also be the fortieth concert appearance 
she has made in her home city since she began her public 





ETHELYNDE SMITH, 
This photograph was taken last summer at Lake 
1., where she spends her vacation. 


Chauffeuse 
Winnepesaukee, N. 


career. Early in November, Miss Smith is booked for a 
Middle Western tour. Among the dates are a recital at 
the Ziegfeld Theatre (Chicago), on November 14, in the 
Carl Kinsey course of Morning Musicales, this being her 
third in the Windy City; a recital on November 9 at the 
Monticello Seminary (Miss Erickson’s School) at God- 
frey, Ill.; a return recital at Aurora, Ill., under the aus- 
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pices of the Aurora College, on November 12, the result 
of a recital which Miss Smith gave there last March. In 
January, this popular artist will fill a number of Southern 
dates, and in the spring she is booked for her third coast- 
to-coast tour, when she will fill re-engagements in practi- 
cally every place where she sang last spring in addition to 
many new bookings, In the intervals between these tours 
Miss Smith will fill a number of Eastern engagements. 


Mrs. Snyder Presents Pupils in Recital 





The pupils of Mrs. Frederick H. Snyder, assisted by 
Mrs. Harry Mundy, gave a recital at the Crossroads near 
St. Paul, Minnesota, on Thursday evening, October 4. 
Mrs. Snyder’s pupils rendered the following program. 

“Chi Vuol la Zingarella” (Paisietto), Dorothy Partridge ; 
“Rosa” (Tosti), Iva Couture; “Quando Sara Que! di” 
(Tenaglia), Elizabeth Lee; “Lisetta” (Burgmein), Lucille 
LeMoine; “Non Me Grave Morir” (Marcello), Gladys 
Cross; aria, “Sempre né miei deliri’” (Manzoki), Aasta 
Ottesen; “Nymphes et Sylvains” (Bemberg), Ellen Clare 
Donovan; “Serenata” (Browne), H. S. Dahl: Three Part 
Song, Ellen Clare Donovan, Lucille LeMoine, Estella Pren- 
dergast, Sigrid Peterson, Marjoria Monkhouse, Katherine 
McCarthy; “The Rose” (Lieurance), Anna Greenburg; 
“Love Song” (Lieurance) and “By the Waters of Minne- 
tonka” (Lieurance), Gertrude Eddington-Menden. 


Songs by Gertrude Sans-Souci were rendered as 
follows: “Awake, Little Flower,” Mildred Bartron; 
“Love Is a Rose,” Mrs. B. Ames; “Where Blossoms 
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Grow,” “Thy Deep Blue Eye,” Martha Rogers; “Heart o’ 


the World,” Hazel Fauley; aria, “Nuit resplendissante” 
(Gounod), Eva Crowl; “Chére Nuit” (Bachelet), Ger- 
trude Armstrong ; “l’Enfant Prodigue” (Debussy), Hed- 
wig Schein; aria, “Salce Salce” (Verdi), Ruth Lindblom; 
duet (Puccini), Miss Loftus, Mr. Dahl; aria, “Vissi 
Warte” (Puccini), Florence Margaret Loftus; aria, “Ce- 
leste Aida” (Verdi), Walter Mallory; duet, “Prison 
Scene” (Verdi), Mr. Mallory, Miss Loftus. 


Violin obligatos were played by Mrs. Harry Mundy and 
the accompanists were Mary Downey and Lucille LeMoine. 


Winifred Byrd Charms Audiences 





Winifred Byrd, the young American pianist who is sched- 
uled to give her firs t New York recital in December, played 
hefore a large _ enthusiastic audience at the high school 
of Union Hill, I, on October 7. Her success was in- 
stantaneous and ihe was obliged to respond with several 
encores. The critics spoke splendidly of her work. On 
October 22 Miss Byrd gave a recital at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Irma Seydel Bookings 

sti Sym- 
appear 
24, and 


In addition to her appearances with the Boston 
phony Orchestra in Boston, Irma Seydel is to 
jointly with Farrar in Burlington, Vt., October 
with the Brooklyn Apollo Club, December 4. 


Josef Stransky, 
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PROGRESSIVE SERIES 
INVADES THE NAVY 


Adopted by Fourth Naval District Band 





The members of the F ourth Naval District Band, located 
at Sewell’s Point Barracks, Cape May Section Base, Cape 
May, N. J., a course of instruction 


have arranged to take 





DISTRICT BAND 


Series” this winter with 


THE FOURTH 
Which is going to study the 
Bandmaster 


NAVAI 


“Progressive 
Smith 


months. The 
Smith, and 
‘Progressive 
Smith is an 


music during the winter 
vy their bandmaster, F. E 
Art Publication Society’s 
‘ssons,” of which Mr 

accredited teacher. Classes will be held twice a week 
The executive officer is in sympathy with the plan, and the 
bandsmen expect to obtain a full enrollment of their mem 
bers for the 


in the theory of 
course will be given 
will be based on the 
Series of Piano I 


course 


Beatrice MacCue Sings for the Red Cross 


satel contralto, who has 
for the benefit of the 


October &, at the 


Beatrice MacCue, the 
devoted considerable time 
again gave her services on 
Chapel, Marlboro, N 

“Ah! Love, But a Day” (Gilberté) and 
Sing” (Homer) were artistically 
displaying a tone of great depth, 
vocalism. Other artists who assisted were 
soprano, Chilion Roselle, at the piano, and 
reader. 


Red Cross, 
Reformed 


“Sing to Me 
rendered, Miss MacCue 
combined with excellent 
Kathleen Lawler, 
Mrs. Gittens 


Zimbalist’s Only New York Recital, November 4 





Efre a Sree, violinist, will give but one recital in 
New York this season, at Carnegie Hall, Sunday after 
noon, gsc uy 4. The Cesar Franck sonata has first 
position on the program; Bach’s unaccompanied “Cha 


afternoon's 
! 


conne” will also be ziven The balance of the 


offerings is made up of a group of four numbers by Tor 
Aulin. His tours will take him to the Pacific Coast a 
well as through the South into Texas 


Ralph Cox’s Songs Featured 


Three songs recently issued from the pen of Ralph Cox 
ire meeting with wel! merited success: “April Tide,” pro 
gremmed by Percy Hemus on his recent Western tour; 
“Sylvia,” featured by Leon Rice in his 1916-17 tour, and 
“The Vender of Dreams,” a concert brilliantly and 
effectively written, Reimherr sang Mr. Cox’s “The 
End of Day” in recently, also in Monti 


cello, N 


song 
George 
Yonkers, N. Y., 


Van Dresser and Philharmonic 
Orchestra to Furnish Program 





Elaborate preparations are being made for a huge Red 


Cross benefit on October 27, 1917, which will be held in th 
Forty-seventh Regiment Armory, Brooklyn, N. ¥ Marcia 
van Dresser and the Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra, 


conductor, will give the program 
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She made up a program, such as is seldom eager 
own sake as well as for its contrast with the or Soup sequence 0 
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— f songs—said the Chicago Daily News recently. 
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it remarked, she fully justified all the critical praise that preceded 


- : ersion of Dumas’ ‘Camille’ when they have delivered themselves 
MARCELLA CRAFT ON TOUR of a few hacking coughs and a few reels around the stage, indicat  "¢ appearance 


ing indisposition. Craft last night gave us the hacking cough, the 
staggers, the trills and third octave embroideries and she also gave 


Botu Actinc anp Sincinc Goon. 
Both in her acting and singing she realized fully all the require- 





lriumphant” is the only word to properly de ribe the us a vigorous, poignant interpretation of the Dumas heroine. ments of Verdi's conception of the courtesan, Violetta. 
success of Miss Craft, while “guesting” with the San Carlo And for once, we saw a Violetta who had the appearance of Her command of coloratura technic tes the finished artiste, 
Opera Company. Syracuse and Rochester vied with each  eing, worn and dying in the last act. Craft is admirably fitted and the purity of her vocal emission and phrasing lent additional 
' ' - a . » Wasi 2 for the personation, vocally, physically and temperamentally. Her charm to her facile technic, which soared to the highest tones with 
other in praise of the really great American prima donna performance was masterly. Compared to the flashing pyrotechnics both ease and fluency. 
ut at Cleveland, for Miss ‘Craft, the house had to turn of the usual colorature singer, it will be long remembered. ined acting was ) ae Bh “1 arcerd with her vesaliantion, and te 
haste « “ Some ) } TICS ritics are 1, , combination was a finished realization of one of the most difficult 
ye " red Fa he /— of the a se gee critic 4 Turn Many Away. of coloratura roles.—Wilson G, Smith, Cleveland Press, Octo 
ocated at Clevelanc Men like rchie Bell, James | The house was sold out long before the curtain went up and 19, 1917. 
Rowers and laet, Nut not least, G, Wilson Smith are com- as many extra chairs as could be put in places where there was a Wherever Marcella Craft is singing with the San Carlo 
petent judges and as thus respected all over the United view of the stage were required and yet many were turned away.— . 4 . 1 
oe oe Archie Bell, Cleveland News, October 19, 1917 Opera Company she receives the plaudits of press anc 
tates They speak in no uncertain language 
A IGG : "ERA SEZ . 
LA TRAVIATA” BIGGEST HIT OF OPERA SEASON But we believe the opera itself was not the more potent lure 
Marcenta Cravt, Amentcan Girt, In Rote or Viotetta, ACTS AND ast night, but rather the desire to hear the role of Violetta, pre- 
Sincs Wet sented by Marcella Craft, an American singer who has won notable 
Manager Gallo, of the San Carlo Company, played the biggest distinction on the European stage, but who had never been heard 
trume in his local history last night, when he presented “La Tra in opera in Cleveland. i : 
Miss Craft displayed attainments both as singer and as actress 


uta’ with Marcella Craft as Violetta, It was one of the best , , 
. ve - : : that should win for her as high a place on the American stage as 


nte t ' ep ever receiver Cleve r ri at's « 
ep ge “ . ‘eben . ~ rected ~ ry ne y mod Sr. that which she long enjoyed abroad, Her gifts manifestly lean 
the great Vivlettas of the past half century. Marcella Sembrich toward the dramatic side of her art rather than toward the lyric. 
ace told me that she gave a performance of the part at the old But her voice is, none the less, well adapted to such lyric roles 
Music Hall in Vineent street that was as satisfying to her as any as Violetta, for it possesses not only clarity, musical quality and 
thin she er did in her life, indulging in a self criticism the indispensable flexibility required by the part, but the warmth of 
Miss Craft has an unusual voice, but it is not on account of timbre in the medium that the part also requires. 
r singing alone that she takes rank as a fine operatic artist. She Nor are the higher tones lacking in beauty, and there were many 
an actress of the Mary Garden type of cleverness; she has a real models of lovely melody singing, which were far more impor- 
in of the Mary Garden and Geraldine Farrar type. And she ‘#nt for an effective rendition of the part than a brilliant coloratura. 
this brain instead of letting it lie dormant, according to the Even though Miss Craft does not possess this, she has qualities 
1 fashioned and exploded operatic methods of far greater worth, and the florid close of the “Ah, fors e lui’ 
4 aria was given with much spirit and with a command of tones in 
Acts Part Weut the highest range of a penetrating purity that moved the house to 
, fervid enthusiasm 
First of all, Marcella Craft acts a part and plants it well in Miss Craft is a consummate actress and portrays with unfailin 
the minds of the audience Her singing is an elaboration and em skill the emotional phases of her art. In a word, she is a finished 
ellish t of fine texture or of bold strokes of the vocal brush performer and one who should go far in her native land. Her 
She can etch e- — ~¥ v ae — me se Se Saves success was unequivocal, and curtain calls were many.—James H. 
weeps requires r¢ s8a mura val . P , ‘evela "oj 
th styles, and I prefer this delicate embroidery of colorature, Rogers, Cleveland Plain Dealer, October 19, 1917. 
her he is putting life into such a creaking libretto as the armel 
Traviata “La Traviata” in the evening was of special interest, in that it 
! many prima donnas believe that they have acted this musical presented for the first time Marcella Craft as guest artiste, and be 














(siulio Crimi 


With Chicago Opera Association in Mil- As Violetta in’ Verdi's “Traviata,” a role that has brought her 

marked oussees abroad and in whieh, che _ es pont coraping 

” A est e of t an arlo pera 

waukee, with Galli-Curci in “Lucia Sooam. “As ecleit at ‘Ge vowel "Weseaster ‘Music Festival, this 
remarkably gifted American girl scored a fresh triumph. 

public. But it is unusual to have the generally blasé man- 


“AUDIENCE ENTRANCED BY agers get excited, and any one wee neve James F, hp 
MIranvae ad be > TAK ” long, the manager, of Rochester, N. Y., is aware of the 
ARTIST'S INTERPRETATION. extraordinary reserve which Mr, Furlong at all times 

ay a T ‘ . ory . » = preserves, 

_ ‘GI LIO RIMI TS THE I OS The foliowing letter, addressed by Mr, Furlong to Mar- 
SESSOR OF A VOICE OF EXCEL- cella Craft’s manager, is, therefore, all the more significant : 


I1.—Miss Craft made a splendid impression as Vio- 


L, K N T Q l TA I AT x; STRONG AND lta, To me, ner yeeiermanes yas Seats, and os 4 Longent ~ 
( yk PI sKASIN G TIM B R EK. HE, through, “in, 1 don't slbeg whe. : ivs food to see an y ane ny girl 
LIKE HIS FAMOUS PARTNER, ee ee ree, 
SUCCEEDED IN MAKING THE ree (Signed) J." Funtona. 
PART REALISTIC AND SYMPA- : : , 

Frere he Mary. : 1 hosel gee : Malkin Music School Announces Fifth Season 
THETIC AND HIS ACTING WAS is inniells inet ee ee aa 
ru , \ + 1 TXT The Malkin Music hool announces the beginning o 
VERY NEARLY INSPIRED IN the fifth season, under conditions more favorable than ever. 
THE GRUESOME WEDDING The course of study in the various departments will be 
. 9 continued in the same manner as set forth in the catalogue 
SCENE of last season. The faculty will be substantially the same. 


WILLIAM L. JAFFE, The registration of students has been greater than ever, 


and for this reason it is respectfully urged that prospective 
e 
World- Famed Pianist SEASON 1917-18 


Milwaukee Press, 
students apply at once for registration, so as to permit 
an eminence all her own 





tober 1917. 
October 17, 1911 advantageous assignments to members of the faculty who 
are particularly qualified to meet the individual require- 
ot ments of the prospective student. The faculty for 1917-18 


GODOWSKY 


Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York 
KNABE PIANO USED 
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‘Miss Gates did some colorature singing which made the 
Metropolitan stars sit up and take notice.""—New York Eve. Mail. 
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Exclusive Direction 
CATHARINE A. BAMMAN 
35 West Thirty-ninth Street 
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will be as follows: Vladimir Dubinsky, Felix Garziglia, 
Bernardo Godere, Hubert Linscott, Joseph Malkin, Man- 
fred Malkin, Alfred Megerlin, Max Persin, Leonid Samoi- 
loft, Vita Witek, Anton Witek, Rennay Leon and*Manfred 
Malkin, director. 





Clara Clemens’ Singing an Inspiration 


“One was disposed in Mme, Gabrilowitsch’s favor to 
begin with, because she bears in her features the visible 
reminiscences of the man that wrote the ‘Connecticut 
Yankee,’ but when she began to sing she won high regard 
on her own account. The daughter of Mark Twain has 
much the same power of coming on close terms with an 
audience, much the same absolute ease and charm of 
personality. She has added to this the ability to interpret 








CLARA CLEMENS, 
Contralto. 





the songs of Germany and Russia. She set forth these songs 
sincerely and with deep feeling; the impression was always 
that of true artistry, brain as well as heart; and these 
things are what makes song worth while.” Thus did the 
San Francisco Bulletin place itself on record regarding the 
work of Clara Clemens, contralto, whose delightful per- 
sonality and splendid vocalism has won for her the same 
justly deserved popularity in America which was hers 
in Europe. 

To the opinion of the West is added that of the East 
as represented by New York, Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo 
and Hartford: 

The natural beauty of her vuice and a fine musical feeling came 











Among the Important Engagements Booked for 


EMMA ROBERTS 


SEASON 1917-18 ARE 


SYMPHONY SOCIETY of NEW YORK 
APOLLO CLUB of CHICAGO 

CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA 

DETROIT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY (Scranton, Pa.) 
RUSSIAN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA (Boston) 
THURSDAY MUSICAL CLUB (Roanoke, Va.) 
THE ARTISTS’ COURSE (Erie, Pa.) 
WOMAN'S CLUB COURSE (Augusta, Ga.) 


For Available Dates Address 


JOHN W. FROTHINGHAM, Inc. 
Aeolian Hall, New York. 
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especially to the fore among the Beethoven songs in the “An die 
Hoffnung.”—New York Sun, 

Mme. Gabrilowitsch was in excellent voice and sang the aria from 
nee Passion” with power and feeling—New York Evening 

un. 

She seemed to have complete understanding and mastery of the 
more wild and aerie pieces on the peogrem, such as Borodin’s song 
of “The Dark Forest” and Tschaikowsky’s remarkable “Gypsy 
Song.” Also the quieter and more lyric pieces, Rubinstein’s ‘‘Traum,” 
for example, and his “Es blinkt der Thau,”” Mme. Gabrilowitsch 
sang with distinction and beauty.—Boston Transcript. 


This contralto of delightful personality gains constantly in her 
art, and yesterday she seemed to revel in her work, putting all 
her temperament into it.—Brooklyn Eagle. 





She possesses a pure contralto voice and a dramatic temperament. 
In songs where the exuberance of her nature was given full play 
she was at her best.—Buffalo Times, 





Mme. Gabrilowitsch has been vouchsafed an artistry rare and 
potent. Singing that discloses artistic coordination of voice, heart 
and high intelligence is rare enough. Such singing is refreshment 
and inspiration to listeners who have ears to hear. And such sing- 
ing Mme. Gabrilowitsch brought to her audience last evening. 
Hartford (Conn.) Times. 





Elsie Lyon Resumes New York Activities 


Elsie Lyon again is settled in her studio at Carnegie 
Hall, New York, and has resumed teaching. .The singer is 
also looking forward te much concert wotk, which will 
open shortly with a New York appearance. 


Rothier Will Sing Mana Zucca Songs 








Leon Rothier, basso, will sing two of Mana Zucca’s new 
songs at his recital in Aeolian Hall, New York City, Sat- 
urday evening, November 3. 
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“The American Maid” to Be Revived 





The comic opera, “The American Maid,” music by John 
Philip Sousa, libretto by Leonard Liebling, is to be revived 
this fall by the Behrens Opera Club of Philadelphia. 
Lieutenant Sousa himself will conduct. This piece had a 
New York production at the Broadway Theatre four years 
ago and preceded and followed its metropolitan run with 
a long tour on the road. 





To those in public life 
—charm—personality—in 
a word, individualism, is 
one stepping stone to 


success, ‘ 
And being well-gowned 


is perhaps the keynote of 
it all. 

It is Mme. Tafel who 
can, and does gown one 
so that one’s personality 
,i8 at once apparent and 
attractive. Visit Her. 


Gowns Wraps 
Tailleurs 


206 West 44 Street 
Opposite Hotel Astor N.Y.C 



































OR your little girl who takes music lessons, ‘“Am- 
Pico’ is a magic word which opens up a bright new 
world. Music will acquire a new meaning for her 
when she can hear every day concerts by the great 
modern masters of the pianoforte, whose play- 
ing the Ampico reproduces with perfect fidelity. 


THE AMPICO IN THE KNABE 


Uprights $1200 and $1300 
Convenient Terms Arranged. Pianos Taken in Exchange. 
Daily demonstrations in the Ampico Studio 


NAVE worerooms 


Fifth Avenue at Thirtyninth St. 

















Grands $1950 

























ELIAS BREESKI 


Sole Management: DANIEL MAYER - Times Building, New York 
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RUSSIAN 
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APPLIED HARMONY 


An instruction book along ultra-modern lines for beginners or 
advanced students. Composition ie easy. Send for circulars. 


CAROLYN A. ALCHIN, 1227 So. Hoover St., Los Angeles 


NIKOLAI SOKOLOFF 


CONDUCTOR or PEOPLE'S PHILHARMONIC onctians 
SAN FRANCISC LIFORNIA 


== § WW AY NE!" 


STUDIO: 76 EAST o:st STREET, NEW YORK. 
Teaches in Boston, Wednesdays, ‘Steinert Hall. 


FREDERIG MARTIN sAsso 


PUPILS IN SINGING RECEIVED MONDAYS AND FRIDAYS. 
Studio: sg32 West 111th St., New York Phone, 4930 Morningside 


‘D’ARNALLE 


w 
" 8B ARITONE { CONCERTS. t, BT Als 


N ADDRESS: 208 W. 69th STREET, NEW YORK TEL: 3126 COLUMBUS 


ALELADE GE SCHEIDT 


Instructor of Mittex Vocat Art-Science 
The New School of Voice Culture 
Bi7 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. Tel. 1350 CIRCLE 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


128-130 East 68th Street (38th Year) 




















Aru Brancnes ov Music Taucut sy Eminent Instructors. 
Plane Arte’ CHARS cccccescecoccocevéceocccees August Fraemcke 
Ve ; pesoousesevevveeseesesereseénene Cari Hein 
CUNO 5006-06600 40000 $00 sbNpeneeenedustabounl Rubin Goldmark 
P aie DEE DEUS 200 0c02000n0dto ws cbbeenseee Dr. Frank R. Rix 

EF aston ‘At lvantages. 
CARL HEIN, AUGUST FRAEMCKE, Directors. 


Catalog on Application, 








CECIL FANNING Baritone 
H. B. TURPIN Accompanist 


Having returned from a year of concert giving in 
Germany, Italy and England are 
NOW AVAILABLE FOR RECITAL IN AMERICA 
Address: H. B. TURPIN, Dayton, Ohio 











TQ Qi 





From Covent Garden, London, Formerly conductor Metropol- 
Metropolitan Opera, New itan Opera, New York, and 
York, ete. Available for Opera, European theatres. Coach to 
Concert and Oratorio Mme, Adelina Patti, Calvé, 


Nordica and other celebrities. 


Phone: Plaza 9936 


Also: VOCAL TUITION. 
Address: 57 West 58th St., N. Y. City 











Jean de Reszke 
58 Rue de la Faisanderie 
Paris 














LAMPERTI- VALDA 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 
6: AVENUE NIE - PARIS, FRANCE 
mentite in thin York, 11 West sist Street 


MME, GIULIA VALDA 


The 
Philharmonic Society 


of New York 
1917-SEVENTY-SIXTH SEASON=1918 

















Among the soloists already engaged for the 1917-1918 
season are Josef Hofmann, Pablo Casals, Fritz Kreisler, 
Julia Culp, Guiomar Novaes, Johanna Gadski, Joan Manen, 
Carl Friedberg and Perey Grainger. 

During the 19(7-1918 season a Beethoven-Brahms Cycle 
of three concerts will be given which will include the 
“Ninth” choral symphony of Beethoven. These concerts 
will be part of the regular Thursday, Friday and Sunday 


series for being received. 
rhe Cyele will be given in conjunction with The Oratorio 
Society of New York 


FELIX F. LEIFELS, Manager, Carnegie Hall 
NEW YORK 


which subscriptions are now 
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Marie Sundelius Charms 





Marie Sundelius, the Swedish soprano who is a member 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, delighted a large and 
enthusiastic audience of Swedish-Americans of New York 
and vicinity, when she appeared at the loyalty meeting held 
on Saturday, October 12, at Carnegie Hall, Accompanied 
by Wilfrid Pelletier, assistant conductor of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, Mme, Sundelius gave a rarely 
beautiful interpretation of the familiar “Depuis le jour” 
from Charpentier’s “Louise.” With tones as clear and 
sweet as a bell, she charmed the large audiience so that 
not a sound was to be heard and at the close there was 
a breathless second before tremendous applause broke 
forth. In response, she sang a charming little Swedish 
folksong. Mme. Sundelius also sang a group of patriotic 
selections, assisted by a male chorus under the direction of 
Karl Nelson, but it is a safe hazard that her audience en- 
joyed her most in a group of Swedish songs, which she 
gave as only a native of that country could. Flowers and 
encores testified to the pleasure of her auditors, 

Other musical numbers on the program, which was 
made up in the main of addresses, included organ numbers 
by Frederick Axman, choral numbers by choir of Swedish 
churches, Swedish Glee Club, Sirging Society Svea, Sing- 
ing Society Lyran, Aeolian Male Chorus. 


Tina Lerner to Make Another American Tour 








Recently there arrived in New York a pianist who has 
not been heard in the metropolis since 1914 but who is 
nevertheless well and favorably known from coast to coast 
by reason of her splendid work. Of her, Philip Hale, in 
the Boston Herald, said: “Her touch is singularly beauti- 
ful, and she has at command asa colorist a great variety 
of nuances. Her art is indisputable.” This pianist is 
lina Lerner, who is making another American tour this 
Miss 


season under the management of Annie Friedberg. 





TINA LERNER, 
who will make another tour of the 
States this season, 


Well known pianist, United 


Lerner is equally well known abroad, having appeared with 
the leading symphonic societies of England, Russia, Ger- 
many, France, Belgium, Norway, Sweden, Italy, Spain and 
Portugal, under the baton of such eminent conductors 
as Dr. Hans Richter, Felix Weingartner, Chevillard, Stein- 
bach, Mengelberg, Siloti, Arbos, Balling, Sir Edward El- 
gar, Birnbaum, Schneevoigt. The Leipziger Zeitung spoke 
of her as “unsurpassed in her art, a divine pianist by the 
grace of God,” an opinion re- -echoed wherever she appeared. 

‘Tina Lerner is an artist in the true sense of the word, 
an artist such as one rarely finds among the pianists of the 
day, declared the Stockholm Tidningen, and the New 

York Evening Post stated, “She has a beautiful touch, as 
well as the art of phrasing beautifully, not to speak of an 
easy, graceful way of tripping up and down the scales and 
through intricate passages as if they were the easiest thing 
in the world. Miss Lerner will be sure at all times of a 
double success de beaute—one for her looks, the other for 
her beautiful playing.” 

Miss Lerner is preparing for this season’s tour, her first 
New York recital being booked for Tuesday afternoon, 
November 27, at Aeolian Hall. 


A New Community Masque 


Percy ‘Mackaye gave a private reading of his new 
masque, “The Evergreen Tree,” on Monday evening, Oc- 
oe 8, at Arthur Farwell’s studio in Washington Place, 

New York. A small and interested group of people heard 
the work, which appears admirably adapted for use by 
communities, large or small, It is highly dramatic and full 
of color, The playing of Arthur Farwell’s music, com- 
posed for the masque, gave added interest to the occasion, 
Sketches by Robert Edmond Jones for costumes and stage 
effects were also shown by Mr. Mackaye. 





“Furs and Frills” at the Casino 


On Tuesday evening, October 9, the New York premiére 
of “Furs and Frills,” a new musical comedy by Edward 
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IN THE PLACE CONGO.” 


“THE DANCE 
This is not exactly the Place Congo, nor are the gentlemen dancing, 
but the snapshot shows Ottokar Bartik, ballet master of the Metro 
politan in winter and of Ringling Brothers Circus in summer (right), 
sitting in front of his tent and discussing with Henry F. Gilbert 
the ¢ oreographic features of the ballet entitled “The Dance in the 
Place Congo,” which Gilbert composed and which is to be produced 

on the Metropolitan stage this winter. 





Clark and Silvio Hein, took place at the Casino. The 
piece was produced in the metropolis originally in the form 
of a farce known.as “Coat Tails,” and in its new form it 
is fully as funny and absorbing as it was in the original. 
Mr. Hein’s music is exceedingly tuneful and up to date, 
as might have been expected from such an experienced 
creator of popular melodies and rhythms. The singing 
cast is not notable for vocal brilliancy or effectiveness, but 
at least plenty of speed and jollity are put into the action 


Wynne Pyle on Temperament 


“Why is temperament considered the personal property 
of the artist when the common or garden housekeeper has 
just as much provocation for displaying it—and frequently 
does,” says Wynne Pyle, the brilliant young American 
pianist. This original lady then goes on to say that though 
facing an audience is nervous work, it is not any more so 
than facing an empty larder, a lot of crying children and 
an overwrought bushand. “And there’s more truth than 
poetry in this statement,” says Miss Pyle, who does not, 
however, speak from experience, but merely from hearsay. 
Guiomar Novaes’ New York 

Recital, November 3 





At her recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, Saturday af- 
ternoon, November 3, Guiomar Novaes, the Brazilian 
pianist, will play works of Bach, Busoni, Gluck-Sgambati, 
Beethoven-Rubinstein, Chopin, Debussy and Liszt. 
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That owing to his activities 
in connection with the re- | 
cruiting of the Polish Army 

now forming in this country 

—his PHONO ART |. 
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_ BE CLOSED UNTIL | 
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Singers and vocal students 
write for free booklet:— 
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Louis Bailly, New Member of 
the Flonzaley Quartet, Arrives 





Louis Bailly, the new member of the Flonzaley Quartet, 
arrived in New York a short time ago, bringing with him 
a remarkable instrument—a Gasparo da Solo (1550). From 
January, 1915, up to the time prior to his sailing for Amer- 
ica, Mr. Bailly acted as secretary to the French Minister 
of War. Permission was granted him by the Minister of 
Beaux-Arts to come to this country to fill the engagement 
with the Flonzaley Quartet for this season only, after 
which he will return te his duties in the Auxiliary Service. 

Born in Valenciennes, France, he began his early studies 
there, but later went to the Paris Conservatoire, from 
which he was graduated, with special merit, in 1899. Mr. 
Bailly has acted as soloist in the well known Colonne con- 
certs, besides in the leading opera houses and famous 





THE FLONZALEY QUARTET WITH LOUIS BAILLY. 
Mr. Bailly (second from the left) has joined the quartet for the 


1917-18, taking the place of Ugo Ara, who has gone to 


season of 
fight for Italy. Mr. Bailly plays the viola. 


Opéra-Comique. Most of his time, however, was devoted 


to chamber music, and he was a member of the Quatuor' 


Capet for six years, which, by the way, was one of the first 
of its kind in Europe and incidentally the first in France 
to play whole sets from the Beethoven quartets. With the 
Quatuor Capet, Mr. Bailly made extensive tours of France, 
England, Italy and Germany. During the period of the 
war he gave a number of charity concerts for the benefit 
of the Red Cross. 

Asked how musical events in France had been affected 
by the war, he replied, through Mr. Pochon, who acted 
as interpreter, that during the first year all music 
stopped, but it had been steadily coming to the fore 
again, owing to the fact that six months or so after the 
outbreak of the war Various organizations were founded 
for the purpose of raising money for relieving the suffer- 
ers of the war. Mr. Bailly’s mother is in the territory 
taken by the Germans, and he only hears from her about 
36 3 six months, and then only a line to say she is well. 
The Germans, he said, were very severe with the people 
there and allowed them meat but once a month. 

Mr. Bailly was at a French port when the first sailors 
and soldiers of the American forces arrived, and the en- 
thusiasm with which the people greeted their appearance 
was unusually stirring. The people of France, he says 
further, have gained new hope now that the Americans 
have entered the war, and while they do not as yet see the 
end of the war in view, they are confident that America 
will be responsible for hastening it. Mr. Bailly wants the 
American people to know that he is delighted to be in this 
country (the first time), and he hopes that they will be 
pleased with his work. Judging from the splendid tributes 
he has in his possession from brilliant men of France, his 
reception here will be as warm, if not a warmer one, than 
the one gained abroad. Alfred Bruneau wrote: “His talent 
will put the works cf the French school in a wonderful 
light,” and M. Widor said in part: “Bailly is one of the 
most remarkable players—one of the most refined artists 
that have issued forth from the French school.” 

His trip over was a very calm one and there-weré no U 
boats sighted, possibly because in the war zone the ship 
was escorted by torpedo destroyers and aeroplanes. Upon 
arriving in New York, the first thing that impressed him 
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was the “White Way,” which appeared as a most vivid 
contrast to the unlighted city of Paris. 

Mr. Pochon, who spent the summer as the guest of 
Colonel Miller, of Virginia, and the other members of the 
quartet, Messrs. Betti and Darchambeau, who recently ar- 
rived from Lake Placid, are looking forward to a very 
active season. In fact, the subscriptions for the three New 
York recitals have nearly all been booked. The first of 
these concerts will be on November 27. At one of the 
concerts the quartet will play for the first time a number 
by the American composer, Daniel Gregory Mason, which 
is still in the manuscript form. The quartet will also give 
three Boston and Chicago recitals. The season, however, 
will open in Waterbury, Conn., on November 6, at the 
Westover School. 


Marguerite Buckler Scores in Mexican Songs 





Mexican songs are practically unknown to audiences 
outside of Mexico, so when Marguerite Buckler, of the 
Chi cago Opera Association, decided to make a specialty of 
them “en costume” for her programs in the East this sea- 
son, she hit upon a clever and unique idea and one that is 
sure to find javor with audiences that are looking for 
something sensational and different. Miss Buckler re- 
cently appeared in concert in Ciudad Juarez, Mexico, sing- 
ing these songs in the mative tongue and dressed in the 
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Soloist with 
Cincinnati 
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Dr. Ernst Kunwald, Conductor 
Dayton, Ohio, October 30, 1917 


Management: 
HAENSEL & JONES, 33 W. 42d St., New York 
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fascinating Mexican costume. And her success was not 
only that, but a real ovation. 

The prima donna will make another trip to Mexico for 
return engagemefits, this time going to the City of Mexico, 
where she hopes to please the very cosmopolitan audiences 
that one finds there, in giving them the songs of their 
ow country and in their own language. Miss Buckler 
will return to Chicago the latter part of the month to 
resume her work with the Chicago Opera Association, 
where she will remain the entire season. 


Two Successful Morrill Pupils 





Two gifted pupils of Laura E. Morrill who are achiev 


ing marked success in the concert field are Claire Lillian 
Peteler and Ethel Frank. Miss Peteler, who scored a real 
triumph last spring when she appeared before the New 


York Mozart Society on the same program with Enrico 
Caruso, is booked for a joint recital with Mischa Elman 
in January before the same society. At the music festi 
val recently held in Maine, Miss Frank created a fine im- 
pression by her splendid singing of an aria from Masse- 


net’s “Manon” and a group of songs at the second concert 
Mme. Morrill has every reason to feel proud of her two 
pupils. 


Bauer’s First New York Recital 


York piano recital 


Harold Bauer wil! give his first New 
No- 


this season in Aeolian Hall on Saturday afternoon, 
vember 10. His program will be published shortly. 
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Cecil Fanning’s Tour of Western Canada 





Cecil Fanning, whe has won the enthusiastic approval 
of concert goers and critics of two continents, is now, in 
company with H. B. Turpin, his teacher and accompanist, 
making a tour of western Canada, under the management 
of the Western Canada Concert Bureau, and if the press 
encomiums are to be taken as a gauge, his success is of 
the very highest and amounts to a series of triumphant 
appearances. 

Some critics acclaim Cecil Fanning the “most versatile 
of song interpreters,” and unstinted praise has been given 
him for his wonderfully rich and powerful baritone voice, 
coupled with his unique powers of characterization and 
interpre tation. The Victoria papers in large type headlines 
said: “Cecil Fanning Master of Song,” “Cecil Fanning Rare 
Song Interpreter,” and at Vancouver headlines were; “Fan 
ning Distinct Success—Great Artist First 
Concert to Appreciative Audience,” “Cecil Fanning Has 
Fine Voice—American Baritone Arouses Enthusiasm of 
Music Lovers,” “Fanning Charms in Pleasing Repertoire.” 
Soth the Victoria and Vancouver papers stated that the 
Fanning- Turpin recitals were the most delightful and thor 
oughly satisfying musical affairs they had ever had the 
privilege of listening to. 


Scores ( riV es 


Hubbard-Gotthelf Operalogues in New York 





Six New York demands in fifteen days for the Hubbard 
Gotthelf Operalogues show the favor for these artists in 
the Metropolitan City. The schedule reads: October 15 


Washington Irving High School, 8 p. m.; October 16 
Armerican Museum of Natural History, 8 p. m.; October 
17, Columbia University, Horace Mann Auditorium, 8:15 
p. m.; October 18, National Opera Club, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, 8 p. m.; October 29, Washington Irving High 
School, 8 p. m.; October 30, American Museum of Natural 
History, 8 p. m. 


Frank Ward's Prize String Quartet 





Frank E. Ward's quartet for strings, which was awarded 
the prize of the N; tional Federation of Musical Clubs for 
1017, has just been issued by the H. W. Gray Company 
The work fills twenty-three pages of closely printed score, 
but the separate parts are engraved in large type for the 
convenience of the performer. Every page of the 
shows the skill of a good writer and one who understands 
the strings as well, The serious and elevated style of the 


quartet is much to be commended. 


score 





MAURICE 


DUMESNIL IN BUENOS AIRES 
Mr. Dumesnil, the young French pianist who will come to the 
United States this season under the direction of R, E. Johnston 
is the tall man in the middle. On his left is C. E. Lottermoser, one 
of the principal men in the music and piano trade of the Argentine 


and the other young man is Mr. Lottermoser’s brother. 











Marie RAPPOL 








THE AMERICAN 





Aeolian Hall 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
OF THE METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


Management: Metropolitan Masten! Bureau, 
New York 


Mme. Rappold will devote the greater 
part of her time to concert and recital work 


the season of 1917-1918 
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“A New Cellist and a Fine One.”—Tribune. 
Management: DANIEL MAYER, 


Times 


DAM 


“He Ranks with the Best.”—- Telegraph. 
Building, New York 


BOIS 


“Dambois Is the Master of the Cello.”—Globe. 
Chickering Piano Used 
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Management 
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| MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC COAST 














| LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





Los Angeles, Cal,, October 15, 1917. 

The season opened on the evening of October 9, with a 
well attended recital by Margaret Matzenauer. Her pro- 
gram consisted of four groups of songs ranging from 
Scarlatti and Handel to the moderns. There were also 
two piano numbers played by the accompanist, Erin 
Ballard. 

Mme. Matzenauer scored a well deserved success. Her 
splendid vocal equipment and the natural beauty of her 
voice were evident from the first. Noteworthy also were 
her interpretations of the opening group. She possesses, 
to an unusual degree, the classic style (which is rather 
surprising for so noted a Wagner singer), and gave to 
these ancient classics just that quaintness that one expects, 
and by which they are rendered doubly charming. Her 
fine musicianship was shown in the works of the modern 
French school which followed and a set of lovely pieces 
by that master of piano playing as well as composition, 
rank la Forge. One could but regret that the composer 
himself was not at the piano, though this is no slur on the 
vork of the accompanist, which was excellent. 

Wagner is always acceptable, but never less so than in a 
oncert of this sort. It is hard to rise to the heights of 
his passion without the glamor of the theatre as a stimulus 

the orchestra, the scenery, the action. Even in his songs, 
one seems tc feel the need of these things, so far above 
us all was the intensity of his genius. Yet one would have 
regretted not to have heard this great Wagner interpreter 
do some of the master’s work. The numbers selected for 
this occasion were “Traume,” “Schmerzen” andthe 
“Liebestod,” It is superfluous to say that they were splen- 
didly done 

This was altogether a noteworthy opening to a concert 
season that gives promise of being unusually interesting. 
It was the first offering of the Behymer Philharmonic 
Course. The next events are Jeanne Jomelli and Leo 
Ornstein. 


Oscar Seiling Leaves the Brahms Quintet 


Much to be regretted is the news that Oscar Seiling has 
resigned from the Brahms Quintet of which, for many 
years, (since its organization I think), he has played first 
violin. The other members of this excellent quintet are: 
Seidl, second violin; Kopp, viola; Simonsen, cello, and 
Grunn, piano. A first violin to take the place of Seiling 
has not yet been chosen. Christian Timmner, who, last 
season, played with the Timmner-Lott Trio, has been 
filling the place temporarily. Seiling will be difficult to 
equal. He is an excellent musician and he posstsses a 
very striking, attractive and interesting personality which 
gave this chamber music organization a certain stamp of 
its own that it will certainly lose now that he has left it. 
There are many violinists, but men of Seiling’s magnetism 
are few and far between! 


Soloists for the Los Angeles Symphony 


The Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra is hard at work 
under the direction of Adolf Tandler at its preparations 
for the season, Sigmund Beel has resigned the position 
of concert-master and his position will probably be taken 
hy Julius Bierlich, one of the noted Bierlich family, ster- 
ling musicians who have resided in this city for 
many years, 

An innovation this season will be the use of a soloist 
at every concert, provided the soloists can be had, which 
is not so simple a problem as it seems. The difficulty is 
that the ladies and gentlemen who control the destinies of 
our symphony seem unable to make their plans long enough 
in advance to conform to the plans either of Behymer or 
the New York managers. It is quite natural that the sym- 
phony should not want to pay a high price for a soloist 
who makes several other appearances here during the 
same week. Except in the case of a very great drawing 
card that would be expensive. For we have here a limited 
number of music lovers, and Behymer generally plays to 


the limit every artist that he brings here. But there are 
no others to select from. Naturally, artists who come this 
far West, appear here and leave immediately after their 
concert to continue their tours as booked by their New 
York managers. 

It nappene that Vecsei, the Hungarian pianist, is here 
and will play at the first concert of the symphony this 
season. It happened last season that Mariska Aldrich was 
here and could appear; and Donahue came for one appear- 
ance, also—but that was not difficult to manage, this being 
his home. As for the local artists, there are some excel- 
lent ones, but for many very obvious reasons they are not 
considered especially desirable as soloists with the sym- 
phony. But it could easily be arranged with Behymer to 
have artists appear with the symphony who make no other 
appearance in Los Angeles. Naturally such arrangements 
must be made before Behymer has made up his programs 
for the season. It is certainly time that some such arrange- 
ment were made. 


Promise of a Busy Teaching Season 


Los Angeles teachers report the opening of a busy season. 
Anthony Coster has resumed teaching in his studio in the 
Majestic Building and is more busy than ever. In fact, 
“resumed” is the wrong word, for he has been hard at it 
nearly all summer. Thilo Becker and Mrs. Becker report 
larger classes than ever before. They will probably be 
heard in joint recitals this season. Axel Simonsen, the 
Danish cellist, continues his studio in the Blanchard Hall 
with time fully occupied. He will play at many recitals 
this winter and will be the soloist at one of the concerts 
of the Symphony Orchestra. May MacDonald Hope, 
Charles Henri de la Platé and Josef Rosenfeld, all three 
of whom have studios in Bla rd Hall, will give four 
joint recitals this season. This combination of piano, 
violin and basso should make attractive programs. Each 
of these artists will do some solo numbers. Mrs, Hope will 
accompany De la Platé and Rosenfeld, and Rosenfeld and 
Mrs. Hope will give some sonatas. Ruth Deardorff Shaw, 
modernist, has a studio in Blanchard Hall, but is vty d 
moving to larger quarters in the Trinity Auditorium Build- 
ing, where a number of musicians are banding themselves 
together to create an “atmosphere.” The idea is a good 
mg Mrs. Shaw will know how to obtain the desired 
result. 

Carolyn Alchin, brilliant exponent of harmony and ear 
training, is busy at her own studio as well as at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. Bessie Chapin is booked 
for a series of club recital-lectures. This charming vio- 
linist plans interesting programs along original lines and 
is assisted in her work by the Bessie Chapin Trio, consist- 
ing of Miss Chapin, violin; Lena Sharp, cello, and Sollie 
Heilbroner, piano. Thomas Askin still continues his studio 
in Blanchard Hall, and has opened an additional studio in 
Anaheim, where he recently gave a successful recital. 


Musical Dots and Dashes 


Norman Geddes was found guilty recently of stealing 
valuable igs and pictures from books in the Los An- 
geles public library. 

N. L. Ridderhof, who has presided at the pipe organ of 
the Swedish Baptist Church of Los Angeles for over five 
years, has accepted the position of organist and choirmaster 
of the Swedish Tabernacle, San Francisco. 

The Brahms Quartet, with Timner instead of Seiling 
playing first violin, gave a program at the Friday Morning 
Club on October 12. The program consisted of Haydn’s 
quartet, op. 76, No. 5; D’Ambrosio’s “Réve” (“a dream 
of lilting waves, which carried the first violin far out to 
sea, with hints of a lovely marine garden beyond,” as the 
Times critic writes!—Poor Timner! It is to be hoped 
he was not seasick) ; Gillet’s “Au Moulin ;” Valensin’s min- 
uet, and Hugo Kaun’s piano quintet. . 

Word comes from Agnes Woodward, head of the Los 
Angeles School of Whistling, that her pupil, Louise Hand, 
took part in the International Lyceum Keodatien Conven- 
tion’s programs and scored a genuine success. Miss Wood- 
ward left here on September 8 for an extended tour of the 
East. She will return toward the end of this month. 


George Brémond, impresario, has arrived in the United 


States from South America and is maki uar- 
ters in San Francisco. He has with him — 
baritone; Andrae Varny, mezzo-soprano, and ys Dal- 
taina, danseuse. Mr. Brémond is booking these artists for 
a tour throughout this country and Canada, ¥. F, 


SAN FRANCISCO ORCHESTRA 
TRIUMPHANT UNDER HERTZ 


Season Opened With an “Uproar of Approval”—Hertz 
Acclaimed—Cherniavsky Brothers Return— 
Matzenauer’s Farewell 








San Francisco, Cal., October 14, 1917. 


The real opening of the San Francisco music season of 
191 7-18 took place yesterday at the Cort Theatre, when the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, directed by Alfred 
Hertz, came — on the stage with an accompaniment 
of something like four carloads of flowers and with a 
welcome from the audience which in warmth might justly 
he called Vesuvian—if there is such a word. ing over 
the arrayed instrumentalists the fact was striking even to 
the casual observer that there was practically identity in 
the musical forces in 1917 with those of the year before. 
The changes in personnel, which do not number more than - 
half a dozen, were good, if the judgment is based on the 
unity and certainty of attack, the volume and general team 
work of the aggregation. At the first concert of the pres- 
ent season it was noticeable how fully responsive all the 
choirs were and how malleable the body was in the hands 
of Hertz as a totality. The strings were admirable; the 
woodwind excellent; the horns and brass section generally 
stronger than a year ago. Consequently the season had a 
better promise at the start than it had in the fall of 1916. 

Beethoven's “Coriolanus” opened the program. The sec- 
ond offering was a set of variaticns upon a choral by Papa 
Haydn. This afforded a.glimpse of much individual vir- 
tuosity in the several orchestral subdivisions and the work 
was done beyond the reach of cavil or detraction. The 
Rachmaninoff symphony in E minor, opus 27, unrolled the 
modern Russian moods with the Hertz interpretations and 
piled up melodious masses of sound. Enthusiasm followed, 
represented by an uproar of approval, tumults of hand- 
clapping. boot heel tatteos ad. lib. and voices that shout 
when the owners become uncontrollable for sheer joy. 
Hertz was a hero in a minute. He was recalled and 
recalled again. He graciously beckoned in approval toward 
his performers, to give them their proper share of credit. 
Then it was that the floral emblems before alluded to 
glimmered in under the electric lights and made great flares 
of color all over the front of the stage. By the way, there 
was one great wreath there that an ambitious usher tried 
to put over the Hertz head like a vast floral harness, but 
the conductor “ducked” at that and escaped. 

Generally the verdict of the populace was glowing at the 
close of the entertainment. No one questioned that the 
personnel was stronger on the whole; and an impartial 
agreement was to the effect that the orchestra has, in a 
very brief time, become a Hertz orchestra in sympathy. 
His merits as an interpreter will therefore have a good 
vehicle for delivery. 

[he opening program of the orchestra was repeated at 
the Cort Theatre this afternoon to an overflowing house, 
in which there were no vacant seats and in which standing 
room was requisitioned. The arrangements for the season 
call for “light” programs for the Pop concerts. The first 
Pop affair will take place Sunday afternoon, October 21, 
when the attractions wil! be the “Massaniello” overture by 
Auber; “Alsacien,” scenes by Massenet; Chaminade’s 
“Scarf Dance” and the second Liszt rhapsody. The pro- 
gram is given here merely as illustrative of the manner 
in which different classes of people will be entertained. 


Local Items 


The first October concert week in San Francisco was 
musically interesting. Saturday afternoon, October 13, 
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October 25, 1917 


Mme. Matzenauer gave a closing recital in the Scottish 
Rite Auditorium under the Healy management and when 
the singing was done she informally welcomed musical San 
Francisco with cordial handshakes and gracious words for 
each and every one of a large andience. 

This afternoon the Cherniavsky Brothers opened at the 
Columbia with a large attendance and fine set of musical 
offerings. As always, they created brilliant enthusiasm 
with their fine renderings. 

The Pacific Musical Society performed interestingly last 
Wednesday afternoon, with a Russian program. The per- 
formers were Albert Rappaport, baritone, accompanied by 
Mrs. Savannah’s violin obligato; Mr. Seligman, pianist; 
Mrs. Savannah and Mrs. Maurice Kramer, in the Edward 
Schutt suite, and Mrs. David Hirscgler, accompanist. The 
program was all Russian. 

The De Vally French Opera Company has continued at 
the Savoy with the aid of some new patrons and has been 
honored by a large sale. 

Samuel D. Mayer, whe has been an organist in San 
Francisco during the unusual period of fifty years, has just 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary both of his connection 
with the Grand Lodge of Free Masons and a Congrega- 
tional Church for which he has played during a half cen- 
tury. Probably this is unparalleled in the United States 
at least. D. H. W. 





FRESNO, CAL. 


Fresno, Cal., October 13, 1917. 

The season of the Fresno Music Club started off last 
night with a concert by Mme. Matzenauer—she was very 
splendidly received and gave the Fresno Music Club’s sea- 
son an auspicious opening. The Fresno Music Club is an 
old organization, which brings artists here annually. Mem- 
bership for the season is $5, with reservations extra. This 
year the following seven events are booked: Margarete 
Matzenauer, mezzo-soprano, October 12; Cherniavsky 
Trio, November 5; Leopold Godowsky, pianist, January 14; 
Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, January 28; Efrem Zimbal- 
ist, viclinist, February 18; Theo Karle, tenor, March 12; 
Frieda Hempel, coloratura soprano, March 19. 

The club is eminently successful and it is all due to 
thirty-three women, who work untiringly, without compen- 
sation, year after year, in the interests of Fresno music. 

The Fresno Male Chorus has begun its season‘s rehear- 
sals, under the direction of A. G. Wahlberg, and will give 
the first concert of the season about December 5. This is 
the organization’s fifth year. 

A newcomer to Fresno this season is Mrs. J. Louis Stro- 
hauer, who comes here from Salt Lake City to assume the 
direction of music at the First Methodist Church. She is 
organist and director of a double quartet, and already very 
active as a teacher. 

Mrs. Oscar Mansfeldt, of San Francisco, again will 
spend one day in two weeks here. She has a large artist 
class in the study of the piano. 

An Edison recital was given Tuesday, October 9, by 
Odette le Fontenay, soprano, assisted by Dorothy Hoyle, 
violinist. It was by far the best recital of its kind yet 
heard in the city. 














PORTLAND, ORE. 








Portland, Ore., October 10, 1917. 

The Cherniavsky Trio came again on October 6 and re- 
ceived an enthusiastic welcome in the Heilig Theatre. The 
trio will give a return concert on October Io. 

Steers and Coman, the enterprising managers, opened 
their seventeenth season on October 3, when they pre- 
sented Margarete Matzenauer, of the Metropolitan. Opera 
Company. This recital, which was eminently satisfying, 
took place in the Heilig Theatre. i 

The third annual convention of the Oregon State Music 
Teachers’ Association, John Claire Monteith, president, 
will be held here on November 29, 30 and December I. 

On October 1 the Monday Musical Club, Mrs. Leverett 
T. Newton, president, met at the beautiful residence of 
John D. Coleman and had the pleasure of hearing Pauline 
Miller Chapman, mezzo-soprano; Harold Parrish _Wil- 
liams, baritone; May van Dyke, accompanist, and William 
R. Boone, organist. Be: er Oh 


Oakland Letter on Another Page 





In this issue of the Musicat Courter the Oakland, Cal., 
letter will be found on another page. 


Novelties in Philharmonic’s Season Offerings 





The Philharmonic Society of New York enters upon its 
seventy-sixth season of musical activity with the concert 
at Carnegie Hall on Thursday evening, October 25. The 
program for this concert and that of the following after- 
noon, Friday, October 26, contains several novelties. The 
introductory number is the work of Henry Hadley, the 
American composer, It is his new symphony, No. 4, in 
D minor, “North, South, East and West,” and will be 
heard on this occasion for the first time in New York. 

Another novelty for New York on this program is a 
composition by Theodore Dubois, the French composer, 
whose eightieth birthday was celebrated recently by all 
musical France. The Philharmonic originally intended to 
contribute to this celebration by playing the composer’s 
“Symphonie Francaise”; but as this already has been an- 
nounced in the prospectus of another New York symphonic 
organization for early production, its performance has been 
postponed until later in the season. In its place, Dubois 
“Intermede Symphonique de Notre Dame de la Mer,” which 
is new to New York, will be performed. f ‘ 

Another feature of the opening concerts will be the in- 
troduction to New York audiences of the Philharmonic’s 
new harpist, Alfred Kastner. Mr. Kastner will play, with 
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the orchestra, Debussy’s two dances for harp and orches- 
tra “Danse Sacree” and “Danse Profane.” These com- 
positions will be given for the first time in New York in 
the original form as scored by the composer. 

Richard Strauss’ tone poem, “Don Juan,” and Wagner’s 
Prelude to “Die Meistersinger” complete the list for the 
initial season performance. 


Graveure to Sing Treharne Songs on November 8 





The recital by Louis Graveure of the program of songs 
by the Australian composer, Bryceson Treharne, originally 
announced for Sunday, November 4, at Aeolian Hall, New 
York, has been postponed until Thursday, November 8. 
There is much interest to hear these works of a composer 
who is quite unknown here up to the present time. Mr. 
Graveure himself is yery enthusiastic about them, and 
said recently : 

“The songs of Bryceson Treharne that have come to 
my notice show, almost without exception, an ingenuity, 
versatility and musicianly cleverness that, together with 
their ready inspiration of ‘color’ and earnestness, make 
them, in my opinion, stand out collectively far ahead of 
all other English songs composed since the days that saw 
the glory of Old English music wane. — 

“Bryceson Treharne, it seems to me, has come to crystal- 
lize into happy fact the dreams so many of us have had of 
a song literature in the English language that is really 
worth while from the highest point of view. I would 
like to prognosticate that in the wake of Bryceson Tre- 
harne’s genius there will spring up over night, figuratively 
speaking, a large number of really fine songs by other 
English speaking composers who, unknown to themselves, 
have only been waiting for the concrete fact of just such 
definitely characteristic music as Treharne’s to stimulate 
them to cast aside their hopeless attempts to copy Debussy 
and Strauss and give way to the unalloyed promptings of 
their own particular inner urging.” 


Von Stein Homeward Bound 





Heinrich von Stein, the Los Angeles pedagogue and head 
of the Rector System, has left New York, together with 
his family, and is proceeding to the Pacific Coast in order 
to resume his musical and business activities in his home 
city. 





' A REMINISCENCE OF 
MAINE’S TWENTY-FIRST 
ANNUAL FESTIVAL 











Maire’s twenty-first annual music festival is now a mat- 
ter of history, but the splendid triumph which it marked 
throughout for Conductor and Mrs. William Rogers Chap- 
man, the soloists, the chorus and the orchestra, is still fresh 
in the memories of all who had the good fortune to be 
present. Both at Bangor, where the concerts were held in 
the auditorium on September 27, 28 and 29, and in the 
Exposition Building, Portland, on October 1, 2, and 3, the 
twenty-first festival proved itself the “best ever.” 

Conductor William R. Chapman, aided by the Boston 
Orchestra, a chorus of six hundred voices in each city, 
and soloists chosen from among the best which this coun- 
ary offers, presented programs, which for excellence of 
choice and presentation have never been surpassed in 
Maine festival annals. In addition to being a feast of 
music, these festivals assume largely the nature of a large 
family reunion of congenial musicians and lovers of music. 
This spirit was more than ever present this year, so that 
it was the subject of much comment on the part of festival 
visitors. There is one woman to whom unstinted praise is 
due for this fraternal atmosphere and for the spirit of 
camaraderie which prevailed to an unusual extent at this 
festival—Mrs. William Rogers Chapman. To her execu- 
tive ability, tact and charm are due the fundamental success 
of these annual musical treats, for she it is who keeps the 
hvge machinery oiled. 

This year’s artists included Amelita Galli-Curci, Mar- 
garet Wilson, Percy Grainger, Vernon Stiles, Ethel Frank, 
Olive Marshall, Mary Warfel and Duncan Robertson. 
Director Chapman would, indeed, have had to search far 
to iind a group of artists better fitted for the work they 
had to do. The opening night was called Opera Night and 
marked the only appearance of Mme. Galli-Curci, assisted 
by Homer Samuels, at the piano, and Manuel Berenguer, 
flutist. The program opened with “America” and closed 
with “The Star Spangled Banner.” Mme, Galli-Curci sang 
the “Bell Song” from “Lakmé,” the mad scene from “Lucia 
di Lammermoor” 2nd a group of French songs. The fol- 
lowing afternoon Ethel Frank made her only appearance, 
singing an aria from Massenet’s “Manon” and a group of 
songs. Vernon Stiles was particular star of the third 
concert, his numbers being an aria from Verdi's “Trova- 
tore,” the Prize Song from Wagner’s “Die Meistersinger” 
and a group of songs which included Frank Bibb’s “The 
Rondel of Spring.” The only appearances of Miss Wilson 
and Mr. Grainger were on the final program, Miss Wilson 
singing the scene and aria from Gounod’s “Queen of 
Sheba,” “Le Nil” by Leroux, and a song group. Mr. 
Grainger’s numbers included the Grieg concerto in A 
minor, the second Hungarian rhapsody and a group of his 
own compositions. Olive Marshall’s appearance was at 
the third concert, when she sang an aria from Meyerbeer’s 
“Les Huguenots” and a song group. Either as a sololist 
or as a solo singer with the chorus, Mr. Robertson ap- 
peared at most of the concerts, acquitting himself each 
time with credit. As soloist he gave the “Vision Fugitive” 
from Massenet’s “Hérodiade” and a song group. Another 
singer whose work should be mentioned for incidental 
solos was Ernest J. Hill. Miss Warfel was heard in solos 
at the fourth concert, and in addition to this, she played 
the harp parts of the various orchestral scores throughout 
the festivals, making a record of ten concerts and six 
public rehearsals within six days. Then there are two 
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other individuals to whom praise is due—-Alice M. Shaw, 
who played the accompaniments for the artists, both at 
Bangor and Portland and also accompanied the chorus as 
Bangor, and Mrs. G. S. Davis, who was the accompanist 
for the Portland chorus. 

Among the choral numbers were the Hallelujah Chorus 
Messiah,” 


from Handel’s “The Henry Hadley’s “The 









MRS. WILLIAM R. CHAPMAN, 
“Hostess” of the Maine Festival, 


Atcnemert of Pan,” Sir Julius Benedict’s “Rise, Sleep No 
More.” Horatio Parker’s “The Robbers,” and Harry Rowe 
Shelley’s “Lochinvar’s Ride.” Conductor Chapman, who is 
widely known as the leader of the Rubinstein Club, in 
addition to the concerts of the Maine Festival, also directs 
a concert tour of the State of Maine, assisted by promi- 
nent artists. 

A complete report of the Maine Festivals appeared in 
the Musicar. Courtrr of October 11 
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PITTSBURGH 











A most interesting concert was given Friday evening, 
October 5, in Carnegie Music Hall, by Ernest Gamble, 
basso cantante; Hubert S. Conover, cellist ; Dallmeyer Rus- 
sell, pianist, and William H. Oetting, accompanist, all mem- 
bers of the faculty of the Pittsburgh Musical Institute, Inc. 
The program was to include also Bernard Sturm, violinist, 
but owing to a sudden and severe affliction of the ear Mr. 
Sturm was unable to appear and the original program was 
changed somewhat, but is to be repeated on Thursday even- 
ing, October 11. 

Mr. Russell opened the program with Moszkowski’s 
“Barcarolle” and the scherzo in C sharp minor by Chopin. 
This number was followed by Elgar’s “Land of Hope and 
Glory,” sung by Mr. Gamble. Mr. Gamble sang a group 
of songs including “Hear Me, Ye Winds and Waves,” by 
Handel; “Star vicino al bel idol,” Salvator Rosa; “The 
Pretty Creature,” H. Lane Wilson. Mr. Russell played 
Scarlatti’s “Pastorale,” Liszt’s “Sposalizio” and Paderew- 
ski's “Capriccio.” 

The playing of Mr. Russell is that of a real artist; his 
technic is excellent, and his playing throughout was deeply 
appreciated, as demonstrated by the hearty applause of the 
audience. 

Mr. Gamble has a good voice of wide range, and his 
years of experience place him in a line with the foremost 
artists of the day. His selections gave him ample oppor- 
tunity to display his voice in good style, and his interpre- 
tations were good, 

Mr. Conover played only three cello numbers, but in these 
showed what he is capable of doing and proved an artist 
of the cello. 

Mr. Oetting’s accompaniments were so fine that no criti- 
cism can be made, but Mr. Oetting’s work along this line 
is so well known and he is such a fine artist that there is no 
room for anything but praise for his work. 


Aborn Company’s Third Week 


Aborn Comic Opera Company opened the third week 
engagement with “The Chocolate Soldier,” with 
Maude Gray as Nadina; Dixie Blair, Aurelia; Eleanor 
McCune, Mascha; Charles H. Bowers, as Bumerli; George 
Shields, as Massakroff; Henry Coote, as Alexius, and 
James McElhern, as Casimir Popoff. The cast was a most 
capable one and gave all the wit and humor one could wish 
for in this work. 

The company is still giving excellent performances of 
the musical comedies selected, and the popularity of the 
work of the cast is proved by the excellent houses which 
witness the performances, 


Soldier Pupil of Anne Griffiths 


Gomer Jones, baritone, pupil of Anne Griffiths, who was 
soloist of the First Presbyterian Church of Uniontown, Pa., 
but now is connected with the aero squad at Camp Mills, 
Mineola, L. I., has won much praise for his singing at a 
Red Cross concert, where he assisted Mme. Kalna, formerly 
dramatic soprano in the Paris Opera, in a concert at Garden 
City, L, I. He expects to leave soon for France. 


The 
of its 


Earl Mitchell a Corporal 


Earl Mitchell, organist and choir director of the East 
Liberty Presbyterian Church, has been made a corporal in 
his company at Camp Lee, Petersburg, Va. H. E. W. 


The Martinelli Detroit Event 





The Detroit papers continue to discuss the remarkable 
recital given by Giovanni Martinelli in that city recently 
and to point out to Detroiters what the vast audience of 
3,800 persons meant, as an indication of true musical inter- 
est and a sure artistic future municipally and civically. The 
Detroit Free Press of October 7 says: “The Martinelli 
recital stays in memory by reason of its generally gorgeous 
atmosphere. Martinelli was the happiest man in the house 
Tuesday evening, and after the audience was gone ke 
pranced down into the auditorium to relieve his feelings 
with a dance step. ‘Delighted, I should say so, it was mag- 
nificent! Wait till I see Muzio and tell her about this.’ For 
Claudia Muzio is the next big Arcadia attraction and 
artists discuss their audiences with one another just as 
audiences discuss the artists they hear. It is no secret 
that Detroit audiences are acquiring a high reputation 
among those that appear before them. Apropos of Miss 
Muzio, her Detroit recital—it also is a Central Concert 
attraction—will he the first she has given in America.” 


Recital at the Granberry Piano School 





On Wednesday evening, October 10, in the lecture hall 
of the Granberry Piano School, at Carnegie Hall, Dr. 
Nicholas J. Elsenheimer gave a recital hefore the pupils 
of the school and their friends. The Beethoven sonata 
in A flat major, the prelude and fugue in C sharp major 
from “The Ww ell-Tempered Clavichord,” the Schumann 
“Kreisleriana,” the Chopin hallade in G minor, the Brahms 
intermezzo in E flat major. and the Liszt arrangements of 
the Spinning Sone from “The Flying Dutchman” and the 
Liebestod from “Tristan and Isolde,” made up an interest- 
ing program which was listened to with evident enjoyment. 


Samoiloff’s New Charity 








Lazar S S. Samoiloff, Carnegie Hall, New York, has a new 
charity. He is arranging concerts for charitable institu- 
tions, giving free concerts for the poor, and concerts in 
public schools, for an admission of ten cents, in which 
artists of reputation take part. He is teaching three pupils 
without charge. A good friend of his is paying a 
weekly sum, that. they may study without having daily 
work. This is quite a bit of charity, but he has decided 
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that “the first principle of my teaching is never to en- 
courage people to study, if I am in doubt as to the out- 
come of their work. I never want a pupil ito come to me 
and say, ‘you have wrongly encouraged me.’ I have made 
it a rule to say to new pupils, ‘If you don’t see great prog- 
ress in your voice during the first term in lessons, I will 
return your money,’ 


Louis Aschenfelder’s Work 
Praised by Marguerite Bériza 





Louis Aschenfelder has received the following letter 
from Marguerite Bériza: 

My Dear Mr. Ascuenretper—After hearing your recital, which 
I enjoyed very much, I cannot help expressing my surprise at the 
results you have achieved with your two pupils, Ida Dalcher and 
John Saxe. 

Not having heard them for one year and after hearing them 
now, I am satisfied that your system of teaching is a wonderful 
one, and I consider that any pupil is indeed fortunate in having 
you as a teacher. 

Wishing you all success and with best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
Marcuerite Bériza. 


Singing for the Soldiers 





Among the many concert parties which go out from 

New York to sing for the soldiers, was one which visited 
C amp Mills early in the month, made up of Marie Tiffany, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company; Evelyn 
Starr, violinist; William Simmons, contralto, and Walter 
Kramer, as accompanist. 

The concert was a tremendous success, as was proved 
by the enthusiasm shown by the boys, and especially were 
the offerings of the two women artists rewarded with 
tremendous heartiness. 


New Prima Donna in the Althouse Family 





The latest operatic arrival to be considered as a future 
member of Mr. Gatti’s forces is little Miss Althouse— 
daughter of Paul Althouse. the Metropolitan tenor, and 
Zabetta Brenska (Mrs. Althouse), mezzo-soprano—who 
first let her soprano (or is it contralto?) voice be heard on 
Saturday morning, October 20. 
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Echoes of Henrietta Conrad’s Recital 





On Friday evening, October 12, Henrietta Conrad, 
American soprano, made her New York debut at Aeolian 
Hall before an appreciative audience. Assisted by Richard 
Hageman at the piano, the singer was heard in songs by 


Mozart, Scarlatti, Marcello, Monteverde, Schumann, 
Brahms, Wolf, Strauss, Horsman, Maley, La Forge and 
Rummel. 


She was liberally applauded and her work well received. 
The New York Tribune spoke of her “interpretative in- 
telligence,” and stated that “the clarity of her diction and 





HENRIETTA CONRAD, 


Soprano. 


her quick sympathy of insight were admirable.” The same 
paper also declared that “her voice at times, especially in 
mezza-voce, was one of warmth and clear beauty.” Ac- 
cording to the Herald, “It was her first appearance here. 
She has sung in opera in France, Germany and Italy. Ac- 
cording to the program she is a dramatic soprano, but her 
best singing came in quiet songs, for instance, in Schu- 
mann’s ‘Wer Machte Dich so Krank’ and ‘Alte Laute,’ and 
Hugo Wolf’s ‘Und Willst du Deinen Liebsten’ and ‘Gesang 
Weylas.’ Her voice was even and beautiful. He 
The endings of several of her songs were lovely. She 
makes a specialty of long, lingering pianissimo notes at 
the close of her songs and some of them are truly beau- 
tiful. At the close of her program she sang American 
songs. . . The songs were well sung.” The Evening 
Mail proclaimed her as the possessor of a beautiful voice. 
“Miss Conrad knows how a song should be interpreted, 
and her diction, particularly in German, is commendable,” 
further stated the Evening Mail, which also remarked “her 
carefully studied phrasing.” These are excellent examples 
of the praise which was accorded her by the metropolitan 
press. 


A Scholarship Fund for Violinists 





The internationalism of art is once again demonstrated 
by the fact that nine nationalities are represented in the 
list of those who have signed the appeal in behalf of the 
Spiering Endowment Fund. America, England, Ireland, 
Italy, Russia, Germany, Holland, Sweden and South Africa 
are thus united in arousing interest in a movement that 
primarily benefits violin talent in America, but which is 
bound to be emulated by other groups of musical workers 
who are anxious to establish more advantageous conditions 
for the serious student 

The Spiering Endowment Fund; which has just been 
called into existence, has as its object the establishment of 
a number of scholarships for the benefit of talented violin- 
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ists who would otherwise have difficulty in securing finan- 
cial support by reason of the war and the general economic 
upheaval. A further reason is the desire on the part of 
the inaugurators of the movement to give the widest ac- 
knowledgment to the distinguished pedagogical service 
which Theodore Spiering, the celebrated violinist and edu- 
cator, has rendered during the twenty-five years just com- 
pleted. 

It is gratifying to announce that the interest that has 
already been awakened in the movement is of such a pro- 
nounced character that the response to the appeal will 
assume very satisfying proportions. Applications for 
scholarships already have been made to Herbert Dittler, 
327 West Fifty-sixth street, New York, who is acting as 
treasurer for the fund and who is ready to give further 
information. 


THE CREATORE GRAND 
OPERA COMPANY OPENS 


Organization Now on New England Tour, After Suc- 
cessful Opening at Stamford 





As briefly mentioned in a telegram to last week’s 
Musica Courter, the tour of the Creatore Opera Com- 
pany opened at the Stamford Theatre, Stamford, Conn., 
on Monday evening, October 15, with a performance of 
“Carmen.” A less indomitable leader than Giuseppe Crea- 
tore might well have been discouraged when the two art- 
ists upon whom he had counted for the principal roles 
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failed him at the last moment. Marguerite Beriza, who 
was down for Carmen, was suddenly called to France by 
the death of her mother, and an unexpected indisposition 
at the last moment took away the services of the tenor, 
Boscacci, who was to sing Don Jose. But Creatore was 
lucky to find as good a substitute Carmen as Edith Alvord, 
a capable routine artist who was thoroughly effective in 
the part. Ralph Errolle, the light tenor of the company, 
saved the situation by consenting to sing Don Jose and, 
though a somewhat heavier voice is of course desirable in 
the role, his singing and acting left little to be desired. 
His voice is of most agreeable quality. Vocal honors for 
the evening went without question to Regina Vicarino, 
who presented a Micaela that was worthy of the best 
operatic company in existence, a fact recognized in the 
enthusiasm shown by the audience. The weak spot of 
the cast was Marina as Escamillo, who was not at all up 
to the standard set by the rest of the company. Alfred 
Kaufmann did some of the best singing of the evening as 
Zuniga, raising his usually trifling part to unusual im- 
portance, and the smaller roles were all capably handled. 
Interest naturally centered in the famous bandmaster 
himself, appearing for the first time as a conductor of 
opera. Those who know what a capable and thorough 
musician Giuseppe Creatore has always been in the past, 
will not be astonished to know that he was entirely suc- 
cessful in his new role. There was a careful attention to 
musical detail throughout and many new, legitimate and 
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ingenious effects which added much to the thousands of 
nuances already introduced into the score readings by his 
famous predecessors. He was finely seconded by a spe- 
cially selected and trained orchestra of about thirty men 
one of the best features of the performance. Some pas 
sages had been newly and specially orchestrated for this 
band by Creatore, and were particularly effective. All in 
all the performance was on a very high plane and the 
company will undoubtedly receive the hearty support which 
it deserves. 

The second performance of the Creatore season took 
place on Tuesday evening, October 9, at Bridgeport. The 
work was “Rigoletto” and a report reaches the MusIcat 
Courier that Regina Vicarino won a real triumph as Gilda 
The tour of the Creatore company will continue through 
New England and include two weeks at the Boston Opera 
House, after which a Canadian visit is in prospect. 


Lewing at Liederkranz, October 26 





Adele Lewing will play at the Liederkranz October 26, 
give a recital in Newburgh, N. Y., October 30, and appear 
before the New York Press Club, November 6. Mme 


Lewing, who is an authorized representative of the Lesche- 
tizky method, forms also eight hand sight reading classes 
for two panes in both her studios. Mme. Lewing may be 
addressed at 785 Lexington avenue. i 
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EMILIO MURILLO, 


A South American musician of Spanish descent, who has collected 
the traditional folksongs and dances of the Incas and has tran 
scribed them into modern idiom for piano and for voice. In the 
editorial section of this issue, Clarence Lucas, under the heading, 
“Inca Music,”” writes interestingly about Mr. Murillo’s work and 
the historical aspect of this ancient music, almost unknown to 


the moderns. 
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Kelley’s “New England” symphony should be 
heard in New York. There is no excuse for its 
neglect here. 

——— 

The other day Clarence Lucas said to us with- 
out warning of any sort, “A fugue is when the 
motor of the organ Bach-fires.” And no pillar of 
fire has descended from Heaven and smoten him 
even yet! 

A fatal blow has been struck at the Metropolitan 
Opera. “It is a patriotic thing for women to wear 
last year’s clothes,” says Charles Lathrop Pack, 
president of the National Emergency Food Com- 
mission, 

——@ —-- 

As the Musica Courrer predicted authorita- 
tively last spring and summer, when silly rumors 
were printed by irresponsible papers, Dr. Carl 
Muck remains conductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra for 1917-18. 

salilhahellpiihaten 

New York’s orchestral season opens today, Octo- 
ber 25, with the Symphony Society concert in the 
afternoon and the Philharmonic Society in the even- 
ing, and the gladsome tootings and scrapings and 
percussings will be heard in our tight little island 
until the spring birds and early summer rustlings 
and zephyrings bid Brahms, Beethoven, and the 
rest of the symphonic crew make way for the 
music of reawakened Nature. 

~ = 

The Detroit Free Press of October 14, 1917, 
prints a long editorial pointing out that Detroit has 
arrived musically. “Last season the advance was 
so great,” says the Free Press, “that the Detroit 
concert field began to be looked upon nationally as 
one of the highly promising fields in the country, 
and musicians who formerly had shied at the men- 
tion of this city began to clamor for engagements 
here and began to make concessions to get appear- 
ances. It is no secret that the concert stars who 
are appearing here this fall and winter in the 
larger courses are looked upon with a certain 
amount of envy by their associates.” The Detroit 
Free Press mentions also that much of the success 
of the Detroit concerts has been caused in at least 
one instance by a most fortunate injection of solid 
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business enterprise.” The injection referred to is 
the Central Concert Company, and proof of the ef- 
ficiency of its methods was afforded again very 
recently when an audience of about 4,000 persons 
crowded into the Arcadia to hear Claudia Muzio’s 
recital. It was one of the biggest audiences ever 
assembled in Detroit. 


conemmaenpennoaaste 

The perennial favorite, “Aida,” will open the 
Metropolitan season on Monday evening, November 
12, Claudia Muzio will appear in the title role, to- 
gether with Margaret Matzenauer, Marie Sundelius, 
Enrico Caruso, Pasquale Amato, Jose Mardones 
(appearing for the first time with the company) 
and Basyl Ruysdael. ‘The ballet will be led by 
Rosina Galli. The new Italian conductor, Roberto 
Moranzoni, will direct the performance. 

——o-—-—- 

FE, A. Stein, assistant manager of the Minne- 
apolis Orchestra, was appointed by the Liberty Loan 
Committee of his city to take the subscriptions for 
the Minneapolis Orchestra. To many persons, the 
list of eighty-five members of that organization 
would seem to have a great preponderance of for- 
eign names, especially German. In view of this 
fact it is a happy circumstance to be able to report 
that Mr. Stein received over $13,000 in subscrip- 
tions, and that every man in the Minneapolis Or- 
chestra is an absolutely loyal supporter of the 
American Government. The average subscription 
was approximately $150. 
orchestras to report? 

—_—o——- 

It is hardly the best of taste to advertise Elman 
as Russia’s “greatest violinist,” which was done on 
the advance slips distributed at Carnegie Hall. 
Many persons think that Zimbalist is Russia’s great- 
est violinist and many accord that distinction to 
Heifetz. Leopold Auer and Charles Gregorowitsch 
also come into consideration in the minds of other 
connoisseurs. Elman may possibly be Russia’s 
greatest violinist, but it remains for the public, and 
not for private sources close to him, to decide that 
delicate point. It is to be doubted whether the ar- 
tist himself authorized such advertising or will 
sanction it hereafter, now that his attention has been 
called to the circumstance. 

ememmventlpemme 

Some interesting regulations printed in the pro- 
gram of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra might 
he followed to good advantage by other symphonic 
organizations in this country. The extracts re- 
ferred to read as follows: “For the information of 
those who may find it necessary to leave before the 
concert is over: the last number on the program 
will require fifteen minutes Hats must 
not be worn during the performance. En- 
cores not permitted.” The orchestra is planning to 
perform one American composition at each of its 
concerts this season. At the first of the concerts, 
October 12, Chadwick’s ballade “Tam o’ Shanter”’ 
was the selection. At the second concert, October 
19, Carpenter’s symphony No. 1 (in manuscript) 
had its first public performance. The third pro- 
gram, October 26 and 27, will have Ballantine’s sym- 
phonic poem, “The Eve of St. Agnes,” while the 
fourth concert, November 2 and 3, promises Mac- 
Dowell’s symphonic poem, “Lamia.” 


The subjects of the standardization of music 
teaching and of public school credits for private 
music study continue to be the most pressing and 
important of our national musical issues at present. 
Music teachers’ associations and school boards all 
over the land are going into these matters very 
thoroughly, and the signs are ripe that some con- 
certed organized action, looking toward national co- 
operation along these lines, soon will be taken by 
important bodies everywhere. No music teacher 
who has the cause of American tonal progress at 
heart conscientiously can hold out any longer against 
the movement toward standardization, and. likewise, 
it is to his interest to see that his work is recog- 
nized by public schools and other educatioual in- 
stitutions as being on the same: basis culturally 
and educationally as other branches of learning. 
The Musicat Courter is extremely anxious to aid 
standardization of music teaching, and is using its 
influence toward that end whenever and wherever 
possible. These columns will present the whole 
auestion in a practical and constructive form at no 
distant date. and in the meantime suggestions from 
and the active co-operation of music teachers all 
over the United States are solicited by the Mustcar 
Courter in its energetic campaign toward bringing 
about the much needed and now much desired re- 
forms. 


What have the other 
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WHO WILL HELP? 


Among the interesting letters received last 
week by The Musical Courier is one from a father 
who tells us that his daughter, living in a faraway 
interior town, is a very gifted young singer who 
would like to come to New York to continue her 
studies, but has no funds with which to do so. 
The father’s circumstances, he explains, do not 
permit him to assist his daughter. To prove to 
us that in this case there is no question of family 
conceit or mistaken ambition, he sends us press 
notices about the young lady and quotes the opin- 
ions of well known artists who have heard the 
singer on their concert visits to her town. The 
father asks us whether we know any wealthy per- 
son here who might be willing to help the youth- 
ful aspirant for vocal honors, or, failing that, 
whether we would advise him to advertise in The 
Musical Courier in the quest for such a bene- 
factor. 

If there is a wealthy person anxious to help a 
young singer in the pursuit of a career, will that 
person kindly write to The Musical Courier and 
let this paper put him or her in touch with the 
proposed beneficiary for further examination? 

This letter and others bring to mind the 
thought that there might be embryo Melbas, 
Pattis, Matzenauers, Galli-Curcis, born to blush 
unseen because of a lack of money with which to 
procure proper training. 

There is no fund available for such young art- 
ists. Most of the music schools that give schol- 
arships make them “partial”—that is, the tuition 
fee is reduced but not eliminated. Even in the 
case of free scholarships the student nearly always 
is obliged to find money for board, lodging and 
other personal expenses. 

In European countries, State, municipal, Na- 
tional, Ducal, Royal and Imperial Conservatories 
and Music Schools take care of this problem. 
Competitive examinations that have no ulterior 
purposes are held in order to select the most gift- 
ed pupils, who then are given instruction without 
any financial hook or “catch” clinging to their ac- 
ceptance. Indeed, in many instances, when the 
beneficiary of the scholarship has insufficient 
means of support, his maintenance is also looked 
after by the authorities during the scholarship 
term. 

A bill for a National Conservatory of Music 
was introduced recently into the House of Rep- 
resentatives at Washington. The bill was not 
born because our Government realized the neces- 
sity of a National Conservatory in this country, 
but because some Congressman was induced by 
private individuals of his constituency to propose 
such a measure. 

The chances are that some of our Congressional 
and Senatorial legislators may think it more im- 
portant to appropriate money for new canals, har- 
bor dredgings, and irrigation extension than for 
musical education and governmental recognition 
and protection of national art. Possibly some 
Solon may arise solemnly and inquire: “What is 
a conservatory? Why should the Government 
compete with florists? Does the Department of 
Agriculture favor this bill?” 

..Under the most favorable circumstances, legis- 
lative action on this question will be slow. Why 
not, in the meantime, form a committee of musi- 
cians and wealthy music lovers, to organize a 
fund to be applied to the maintenance, during 
study time, of pupils worthy of such help? This 
is not a new proposition, but it is one which has 
not been acted upon in the past, and if carried out 
now could be made more effective and useful than 
would have been possible at any previous period. 

Is there any one to help that girl whose father 
wrote to us? Is there any one to help other girls 
and boys like her? 
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VARIATIONS 





By the Editor-in-Chief 


Metropolitan Modesty 

In discussing the new revenue law to go into 
effect November 1, and which will put a 10 per cent. 
tax on the face value of each theatre and concert 
ticket presented at the door (this tax to be paid 
by the user of the ticket), the New York Tribune 
points out the harm the measure will work upon 
lesser known concert artists who have been in the 
habit of gathering an audience by distributing a 
large proportion of free tickets to students, col- 
leagues, and music lovers unable to pay for the 
privilege of listening. So far the Tribune is right. 

The Tribune is wrong, however, when in its ex- 
planation it says: “The budding artist must be 
known, he or she can be made known only through 
the newspapers, and the seal of metropolitan jour- 
nalistic approval, or even notice, goes a long way 
toward the procuring of engagements throughout 
the country.” 

The Real Facts 

“Throughout the country” cares not a jot for the 
seal of metropolitan journalistic approval. It does 
not even read the New York daily newspapers. 

Why should the man in Seattle, Wash., Jackson- 
ville, Fla., San Diego, Cal., or Bangor, Me., read 
the New York dailies when he gets exactly the same 
Associated Press news in his own home paper and at 
his breakfast table, as the man in New York, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, or Philadelphia? Why should the 
man in Seattle, Jacksonville, San Diego, or Bangor 
read New York dailies when they are not even 
read in Croton, N. Y., Trenton, N. J., Babylon, L. L., 
or Haverstraw, N. Y., all towns within one hour’s 
railroad ride from this city? 

Recently we were in Lockport, N. Y., about 
twelve hours from the metropolis. We wished to 
buy the New York Morning Telegraph in order to 
see whether Damrosch, Paganini, and Beethoven 
had been witining any more races, atid also we en- 
deavored to get a New York Times, Tribune, or 
Sun, to look up the current Wall Street quotations 
on our vast holdings of Central Leather and Bald- 
win Locomotive. We procured the Lema > with- 
out trouble but could not get the Times, Tribune, 
or Sun, 

It is a well known bit of newspaper repartee for 
the business managers of the last named three pa- 
pers to say: “It merely proves that there was no 
demand for the Telegraph and that our papers 
had been sold out.” 

That is not the truth, however, for we took the 
trouble to make some inquiries, as we always are 
observing and studying this question of relative 
newspaper importance and circulation. The various 
newsdealers of Lockport agreed on all points in 
their answers to our questions, and the points were 
that the Lockport public reads its own and Buffalo 
papers (Buffalo is only twenty-two miles away) ; 
that I secured a Telegraph because a large stock is 
laid in by the local dealers owing to a steady de- 
mand on the part of horsemen, theatrical persons, 
and all those interested in sports; that the reason 
I could not get a Times, Tribune, or Sun was be- 
cause only a very small number of copies is ordered 
by the newsdealers merely to oblige the few New 
York traveling salesmen who ask for them. 

We have had the Lockport experience scores of 
times in all parts of the United States. 


The Local Viewpoint 

One of the most intelligent men in Chicago asked 
us on one occasion in the train when we were travel- 
ing with him in Texas and had just given him, as 
a special privilege, an old copy of the New York 
Times: “Is this considered an important paper in 
your city ?” 

Of course the Times is an important paper in 
New York, and it is foolish for any one to dispute 
that. But it can be denied flatly that the Times or 
any other daily on Manhattan Island is an impor- 
tant paper outside of Greater New York, and least 
of all in music. One might say that Lockport is a 
small city and therefore our argument is not a fair 
one. Boston is a large city. Is the New York 
Times, Tribune, or Sun read there? And Boston 
is only five hours from New York. 

We might add, too, that Boston and Lockport 
papers are not read in New York. Many persons 


in the metropolis do not know that there are an 
Atlanta Constitution, a Buffalo Express, an Omaha 
Bee, a Denver Republican, a Salt Lake City Deseret 
News, a San Francisco Examiner, a Seattle Post 
Intelligencer. Each one of those papers is an im- 
mense power in its own community. The Kansas 
City Star has a larger circulation than several of 
the New York dailies. How many New Yorkers 
ever had heard of the Kansas City Star before 
Theodore Roosevelt recently became one of its edi- 
torial contributors ? 


Why It Is So 


The chief reason New York dailies are not read 
even in Utica, N. Y., five hours from here, is be- 
cause they reach there at about 8 a. m. in the morn- 
ing (all the newspapers are shipped from New 
York about 3 a. m.) and every Utica home has its 
local paper on the doorstep several hours before 
that time. Persons in Utica are not interested in 
anything in New York dailies. Even the quota- 
tions on cheese sales (Utica’s great industry) are 
more extensive and more correct in the Utica local 
papers. By the time New York papers reach 
Chicago, about twenty-four hours off by newspaper 
train, that city is reading next day’s news in its 
local journals. 

There are many impartial newspaper experts in 
this country who consider the Chicago Tribune a 
much better newspaper, all things considered, than 
any daily in New York. : 

Thousands of otherwise estimable citizens in 
Louisiana, Wisconsin, Montana, Indiana, and New 
Mexico do not even know the name of the 
Mayor of New York. We found scores in those 
States who did not know the name of our Governor 
and did not recognize it when we told them, although 
this happened just after Whitman as District Attor- 
ney had convicted Becker, the policeman, in one of 
the most widely discussed murder trials ever held in 
New York, 

Where the Strength Lies 

The Tribune is right again when it says that an 
artist can be made known throughout the country 
only by the newspapers, but it forgets to add that 
the newspapers in question are not the dailies, but 
the musical newspapers. A paper like the MusrcaL 
Courter reaches every nook and cranny of the 
United States where people are interested in good 
music. 

Mme. Matzenauer sang recently in San Francisco 
and won an extraordinary success there. Did any 
New York daily mention the circumstance? No. 
How then was the music lover in Birmingham, Ala., 
to know of it, how the music lovers of Burlington, 
Vt., Washington, D. C., Grand Rapids, Mich., Okla- 
homa City, Okla., Douglas, Ariz., Minneapolis, 
Minn., Tacoma, Wash., and Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
(about one and one half hours from New York) ? 

And again, when Mme. Matzenauer returns to 
New York and repeats her splendid performances 
here, how is the knowledge of them to reach those 
interested in the cities just mentioned and in the 
thousands of other communities—large, middling, 
and small—where the name of Matzenauer is known 
to the musical population and t’. doings of that 
artist constitute news of prime impurtance ? 

The answer is very simple. The Musicar 
Courter is the real and vital disseminator of musical 
news for it is read everywhere and its news service 
covers the tonal happenings all over the world. The 
universal circulation of the Mustcat Courter is an 
indisputable fact and it is larger by thousands and 
thousands of times than the outside circulation of 
even the most widely read New York newspaper. 

Administering Judgment 

Regarding the Tribune assertion that the rest of 
the country waits for the seal of New York’s musical 
approval before engaging artists one need only recall 
that other parts of our land had heard and approved 
Tetrazzini, Polacco, Leonard Borwick, Bressler- 
Gianoli, Galli-Curci (still unheard here), Muratore, 
Boguslawski, Samuel Gardner, Lester Donahue, 
Wynne Pyle and Christine Miller, to mention only a 
few, before the metropolis was given a chance to ex- 
press its pontifical opinion. 

Is one to assume, according to the Tribune, that 
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an average concert audience in Chicago, New Or- 
leans, Fort Worth, Los Angeles, Boston, Cleveland 
or Cincinnati is not as competent as New York to 
judge a newcomer like Heifetz, the much heralded 
violinist, who will make his American début here this 
week? Perish the thought, lest the conclusion follow 
inevitably that New York is the only musical city in 
America, an absurd idea. 


New York Circulations 


Which are the most widely read and the least 
widely read daily newspapers in New York City? 
The attached figures will tell you and they will sur- 
prise you. They are taken from the recent reports to 
the United States Government for six months end- 
ing October 1, 1917, and they were submitted by the 
publishers under oath: 

The American, 451,799. 

The World, 407,308. 

The Times, 357,225. 

The Sun, 141,758. 

The Herald, 130,209, 

The Tribune, 100,551. 

As about one-fifth of one per cent, (it used to be 
one-tenth of one per cent.) of the population now 
may be said to be seriously interested in good music, 
a circulation of 100,551 means that 201 persons per 
day or 1,407 persons per week read the musical crit- 
icisms in that newspaper, The population of Greater 
New York is about 6,000,000. 


The Proof 


Far from knowing what Heifetz is like after read- 
ing the New York dailies, persons in and outside of 
the metropolis will be in a dense and bluish haze 
when they see the New York daily paper criticisms 
paralleled in the Musitcat Courier in that delectable 
and inimitable department known as “What the Jury 
Thinks.” 


Deifying the Dollar 


We are honored by a request from a well known 
Western gentleman asking us to write an editorial 
in large type on the subject of wealthy business men 
who refuse to contribute money toward the support 
of symphony orchestras in their cities. 

Our correspondent has one particular person in 
mind who remarked to him: “You show me how it 
is of any use to any one and I'll support it liberally.” 
Our correspondent spoke of the “higher educatior,” 
“spiritual advance,” “emotional uplift.” To which 
the objector answered: “It is those things that lead 
men astray. Practical common sense is the best safe- 
guard in life and all emotionalism or other visionary 
stuff is nothing but weakness.” 

Our correspondent adds that the man in question 
has $30,000 per year more than he spends for his 
wants and gives largely to schools and hospitals, 
therefore he cannot be considered niggardly. 

Men like the one our correspondent describes are 
to be found all over the United States, although hap- 
pily they are dwindling fast into a very small minor- 
ity. They represent the very essence of selfishness ; 
they are the most incarnate expression of ignorance. 
They would resent bitterly the accusation of ignor-- 
ance and yet they possess the most dangerous kind 
The ignorance of the lowly placed hurts only its pos- 
sessors ; the ignorance of those in prominent places 
is a menace to others, for it sets a bad example be- 
fore the community, propagates wrong principles, es- 
tablishes false ideals. 

According to that practical man’s way of thinking, 
such men as Shakespeare, Milton, Dante, Raphael, 
Titian, Heine, Shelley, Beethoven, Bach, Verdi, 
Chopin, Tschaikowsky are huge mistakes in the 
world. They make for the spread of emotionalism 
and that is to be discouraged. 

Art museums, like symphony concerts, dissem- 
inate visionary stuff and should be turned into fac- 
tories or municipal sewage consumers. 

All the beauty put into life by artists is to be elim- 
inated. 

The world is to become a drab and drear place, 
where men learn merely reading, writing, arithmetic, 
carpentering and other useful trades, and sciences, 
manufacturing, railroading, money changing and 
other forms of financing. The successful man, the 
man to be emulated, envied, honored, is the man with 
the most money. 

In order to make the world safe and sane for the 
average citizen it is to be reduced to a dead level of 
practical common sense and the dollar is to be deified 
into the highest symbol of attainment. 

Save us from a world like that, peopled by such 
persons as our friend with the $30,000 excess income 
and with not one iota of excess emotionalism. 

It seems hardly possible that an intelligent Amer- 
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ican should be unable to understand the value of 
good music, even if he lacks tonal knowledge and 
perhaps has been cursed with the lack of an ear 
properly attuned to melody, harmony and rhythm. 
Has our good friend ever watched others when they 
are listening to music? Does he consider their enjoy- 
ment feigned, their enthusiasm deceit? Why does 
he suppose music is used in the churches? Possibly, 
however, he does not believe in churches, for they 
deal with spiritual matters and do not teach idol- 
atrous love for the dollar. 

Poor rich man! We are sorry for him, We are 
not angry at him, If we were we should like noth- 
ing better than to possess the power to condemn him 
to live for twenty ears in a community where there 
is no music whatsoever, where there is no art of any 
kind, where beauty is banned, where no “emotion- 
alism” or “visionary stuff” exists, where practical 
common sense reigns unhampered and where money 
grubbing is the one end and aim of existence. 

Poor rich man! He would lose his soul in that 
soulless community and then he would understand. 

Write an editorial about such a man? Not we 
We have not the time. We are off to the Godowsky 
recital. 

When we meet the poor rich man in Heaven (our 
music has given us artistic imagination), while we 
listen to the angelic choir he probably will be rumi- 
nating for how little he might buy the moulting 
feathers of the seraphim and cherubim and for how 
much he might resell them to pillow manufacturers 
down on Earth. 


Hearing Godowsky 

It was balm to one’s heart to see Carnegie Hall 
packed to the doors and to the limit of extra seats 
on the stage when Leopold Godowsky made his bow 
there Saturday afternoon, October 20, for his first 
New York recital this season. It was announced 
also as his only appearance here without orchestra 
this winter, but if the temper of last week’s audience 
and the complexion of the box office means any- 
thing to Haensel & Jones, the player’s managers, 
they will at once arrange for further metropolitan 
recitals of the mighty Godowsky. 

Of late it has become the fashion among users of 
ready made phrases to refer to Godowsky as the 
“pianists’ pianist.” We confess we do not under- 
stand the term. If it means a pianist whose playing 
isaddressed only to other pianists and interests only 
them, that does not apply to Godowsky. The audi- 
ence of last Saturday, which crowded the huge audi- 
torium and applauded the artist immeasurably 
throughout his recital, was not an audience of pian- 
ists—or of $30,000 persons who think music an an- 
noying superfluity. 

Merely because Godowsky has amazing technical 
facility and never uses it consciously to astonish or 
overawe his hearers is no reason to call him a pian- 
ists’ pianist; nor is it logical to give him that title 
because he reveals marvelous analytical faculties, is 
indisputably a musician of the highest type, possesses 
a tone capable of varied qualities and colors and 
plays practically all the good music ever written for 
the piano. What then makes him a “pianists’ pian- 
ist?” Surely not because Josef Hofmann said that 
all the great living pianists could learn from Godow- 
sky. Exactly that makes him the public’s pianist, 
as all the keyboard kings play for the purpose of 
interesting and edifying the public. 

Godowsky began his recital with Beethoven’s A 
flat sonata, op. 110, and gave a fine, straightforward 
reading of the work, which calls neither for great 
passion nor for sighing sentimentality. The player 
laid bare the structural beauties of the composition 
and kept its performance on a dignified and elevated 
plane. The concluding fugue was a model of clarity 
and rhythmic perfection. Followed deeply felt and 
suggestive interpretations of Brahms’ A flat inter- 
mezzo, op. 76, No. 3, and E flat rhapsody. Godow- 
sky plays Brahms without austerity, but also sans 
the excessive “Schwarmerisch” atmosphere which 
some players put into him as their idea of what con- 
stitutes “Deutsche Romantik.” Godowsky finds ex- 
actly the happy medium in his Brahms. presentations 
and that is why his auditors applauded them with 
such palpably deeply felt enthusiasm. 

Among the most valuable contributions to mod- 
ern piano literature are Godowsky’s arrangements 
of some of the shorter ancient classics. He has pub- 
lished this collection under the name of “Renais- 
sance,” and many of them have become as deserv- 
edly popular as the Kreisler modernizations of old 
violin morceaux. Godowsky’s editing has made 
Rameau, Lully and the others attractive to us; in 
their original form, harmonically dry and attenu- 
ated, they hardly ever appeared on modern pro- 
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grams, Godowsky therefore must be credited with 
a very valuable service to the cause of music in pre- 
serving for us the melodious and graceful formal 
outlines of early composers who had been practically 
condemned to oblivion as far as the piano was con- 
cerned, Godowsky’s playing of three of the “Renais- 
sance” numbers (Rameau, Lully and Scarlatti) was 
done with fairy fingers, so pure was his tone, 
so crystalline his technic. 

Virile and passionate was Chopin’s ever wonder- 
ful barcarolle under Godowsky’s hands, and he put 
tremendous fire and emotional impetus also into the 
same composer’s F sharp minor polonaise. No 
Chopin enthusiast could have desired to hear the last 
named mighty opus infused with more intense melan- 
choly and tragic gloom. Impressive dramatic decla- 
mation marked also the G minor ballade, while as a 
contrast the little A flat valse (op. 64, No. 3) showed 
the master pianist as a keyboard charmer, gracile, 
dexterous, limpid. 

Lovely tone of singing kind made Henselt’s “Ave 
Maria” a joy for the ear and the senses. Then 
came a Blumenfeld etude, op. 36, A flat, for the left 
hand alone, a titanic tour de force in technic, and 
yet Godowsky made so much of the melodic and 
musical contents and conquered the mechanics with 
so little visible effort or concern that one’s amaze- 
ment was lost in enjoyment of a much higher sort. 
The Mendelssohn-Liszt “On Wings of Song” was 
“sung” on the piano, and no other word expresses 
the manner in which it sounded. Godowsky’s in- 
genious and sensuously pleasing arrangement of 
Henselt’s “If I Were a Bird” and Liszt’s E major 
polonaise ended the program with the proper dy- 
namic uplift and climax of brilliancy. 

The auditors surged about the wonder worker’s 
instrument after his regular recital and obliged him 
to give a supplementary concert. His encores for 
the afternoon included numbers by Brahms, 
Rameau, Chopin (G major nocturne and C sharp 
minor etude), Rubinstein, Leschetizky, etc. 


Variationettes 

Edgar Stillman Kelley’s book on Chopin is praised 
highly in Huneker’s “Unicorns.” The Kelley vol- 
ume consists of chapters published originally as sep- 
arate essays in the MusicaL Courter. 

zoe, 

This afternoon we look forward to another pian- 
istic treat in listening to Harold Bauer play Bach’s 
D minor concerto and Strauss’ “Burleske,” for piano 
and orchestra. 

nme 

Bert Leston Taylor does not camouflage his mu- 
sical likes and dislikes, according to the attached 
verselet from his “Line o’ Type” column (Chicago 
Tribune) of October 18, 1917: 


MUSIC HATH CHAHMS. 

I've tried sleeping potions and balms, 

Ragtime, classical music, and psalms ; 
But I can’t get to sleep, 
Tho’ I pray and I weep, 


Unless I hear something by Brahms. SArDI. 


That’s strange, but our case is still stranger: 
Insomnia from Brahms is our danger. 

By gosh! how we snore 

When they tackle the score 
Of a boiler shop piece by P. Grainger. 


nee 

The worm, or American composer, has turned, 
aided by Evan Williams. - That daring tenor opened 
his recital program at Aeolian Hall last Sunday with 
Oley Speaks and closed it with Beethoven. 

neme*e 

By the way, American composers had better look 
out. Edward A. Bradford, writing in the New York 
Times last Sunday, tells the tax raisers at Washing- 
ton “Where to Look for Fourteen Billions.” 

ner, 

“Rosita Renard has a technic,” says the critic of 
the New York Sun very justly, “which might easily 
make Paderewski turn green with envy.” 

nme, 

Henry T. Finck is no chauvinist. In spite of Zep- 
pelins, U-boats, Hindenburg and the Crown Prince, 
the critic of the Evening Post is out with a new 
hook called “Richard Strauss: The Man and His 
Works.” (Little, Brown & Co.). 

zere*, 

In Omaha there is a “School of Orchestral Instru- 
ments,” which advertises that it prosesses “the three 
great secrets of musical pedagogy.” We think the 
school modest, claiming only three for its director 
announces also that he has discovered among violin 
strokes the “vowel reiteration” and the “serpentine” ; 
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among positions the “minus,” “perfect and plus,” 
the “nuance shift”; among shifts “the reverse com- 
pound” and “surreptitious,” among portamenti the 
“single and double follow up,” the “preparation 
spread for nuance descent”; among vibrati the 
“middle curve,” “fiorid” and “cylindrical.” 


T. A. wishes to know whom we consider “the best 
musical critic in New York.” Modesty forbids us 
to say anything except that his name may be found 
at the bottom of this screed. 

nnn 

“Love and War” is a new march by Charles 
Fritsche (Los Angeles) just received at this office. 
The last measure of the composition is an fff 
finish in G major, and it bears the explanatory note: 
“The dull, sickening thud of the downfall of autoc- 
racy.” 

ene 


And speaking of music and militarism, Hector 
Dufrane, now of the Paris Opera Comique, is not 
allowed to sing there because he took part last year 
in the Chicago Opera performances of “Parsifal,” 
“Rheingold,” etc. 

neme 


In Lockport, N. Y., there is a Shredded Wheat 
Symphony Band. 
ere 


The Meriden (Conn.) Daily Journal, October 18, 
1917, calls Carmen of the opera a “cigarette wan- 
ton,” and declares that Bizet’s work has “grand 
strains.” 

ere 


A lady living near Boston writes to a member of 
the MusicaL Courter staff : 

I came to Boston for the opening concert of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra season. A number of my friends criticise 
me severely for going to these very German affairs. Dr. 
Muck is said to be a German spy high up in the service of 
his government He is constantly “watched.” Friday morn- 
ing I called on Aunt A., and her friend, Mrs. H., was 
there. Mrs. H. says she is much criticised for continuing 
to patronize the Symphony. However, I firmly uphold the 
position that Music and the War have no connection what- 
ever. Ethics and Art are two very distinct things. I did 
notice that on Friday afternoon there was no ovation to 
Muck when he came upon the platform, and only half 
hearted applause after the different numbers of the pro- 
gram. 


ere 


“Bach’s perfectly glorious double concerto was 
played.” An extract from a German paper? No; 
a clipping from London Musical News (September 
29, 1917) reporting a Promenade concert there. 


nr e 


The Staats Zeitung declares gallantly: “Dr. Leo- 
pold Damrosch brought the New York Oratorio So- 
ciety to life; Walter Damrosch is on the way to 
carrying it to its grave.” 

ere 


Can any one play on the fiddle 
Whose name is not Mischa or Sascha? 
“Oh, yes,” the reply to this riddle ; 
“He can if he calls himself Jascha.” 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 


eek ee 
THE TICKET TAX 


On Thursday of next week, our old friend No- 
vember first will be with us, bringing along with 
himself this year not only, as must be expected, his 
usual quota of disagreeable weather but something 
else that is very much a novelty—the new war tax 
on tickets to places of amusement. Leaving aside 
for the moment any discussion as to whether or 
not it is correct in every case to refer to a concert 
hall as a place of amusement, we are face to face 
with the fact that on every concert ticket priced at 
any amount higher than five cents, one nickel or— 
familiarly—jitney (and, it may be observed, com- 
paratively few concert tickets are issued at that 
modest sum, whatever their real worth) there is 
a tax of ro per cent. destined for Uncle Sam’s 
pocket. Very few of us are holding back from con- 
tributing something for Uncle Sam’s pocket nowa- 
days but there will be a great many who will ob- 
ject to making this particular contribution. 

The great artists will be little affected by the new 
tax—a music lover who really wishes to hear them 
will be as ready to pay $2.20 for his ticket as $2. 
In fact, it is only in New York that the concert 
business may_be considerably affected by its impo- 
sition. It is no secret that not one in two dozen 
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of the multitude of young and less known artists 
who give recitals in New York—and to some ex- 
tent in Chicago and Boston also—makes a cent on 
his appearance. The only tickets sold are taken 
by friends and the oftentimes large deficit is met 
from the artist’s pocket or from that of his backer, 
while the notices received from the New York 
papers—if happily, they are favorable—are looked 
upon as the quid pro quo for the money expended. 

Astute managers, to save the chilling appearance 
of an empty hall, have regularly “papered” these 
concerts, the business phrase for sending out a 
large number of free tickets. In fact, considerable 
papering has been done in the case of certain prom- 
inent artists, the object being to give the appear- 
ance of an overcrowded hall, late comers who have 
really bought admissions being ushered on the stage. 
(Let it be said that this does not apply to the one 
or two artists who regularly sell out, stage and all, 
every time they appear in New York.) And now 
the question is whether or not the great army of 
deadheads will be willing to pay the ten or twenty 
cents tax on those free tickets. Even with every- 
thing absolutely free, many and many a time a good 
50 per cent. of the “paper” has been sent out in 
vain, as is proved by empty benches; and such be- 
ing the case, how many of the deadheads are going 
to spend real money—even in trifling amounts— 
just to swell the ranks at the debut of some young 
and unknown artist? The answer is, not many. 
The true music lover will save up those pennies 
until he has enough to buy a ticket for some great 
artist or to visit the opera, if his taste runs that 
way. The unmusical deadhead will go to the 
movies. 

Then what is the young artist to do who wants 
to make a New York debut for the sake of his 
notices? There appear to be two solutions to the 
problem, both of them implying the necessity of 
paying in toto for the expenses of the concert and 
not reckoning upon what little might be received 
from the sale of tickets to help reduce the deficit. 

The first and best is to give the concert as a ben- 
efit for some “religious, educational, or charitable 
institution, society or organization,” as the law 
phrases it. Tickets for such benefits are exempt 
from taxation, as all the proceeds must go to the 
object designated, and those who buy tickets out of 
friendship for or interest in the debutant will be 
helping a worthy cause at the same time. The other 
solution which has been suggested in some quar- 
ters is to make such concerts entirely invitation 
affairs. The artist gives the concert, shoulders all 
the expenses, and invites whom he pleases. Since 
there is no admission charge, there would seem to 
be nothing upon which to levy, though it would 
probably be well to obtain a ruling from the proper 
authorities as to the admissibility of such affairs in 
public concert halls. 

There are other minor points which will have to 
be settled. The law made no provision for the ex- 
emption from taxation of the tickets for the profes- 
sional music critics. Interested parties have al- 
ready asked for a ruling on this point. 

And then some of the opera houses will be inter- 
ested to know who is going to pay the ticket tax 
for the-—claque ! 

a a 


INCA MUSIC 


Who the Incas were and from whence they came 
are problems still unsolved. If they were wander- 
ers from the north who originally crossed the nar- 
row Bering Strait from Arctic Asia or made their 
way by many short voyages from Kamchatka to the 
Aleutian Islands and eventually to Alaska they were 
Mongolians. By the time the descendants of the 
original invaders had traversed North America, Cen- 
tral America and reached the immensely high table- 
lands of Peru they had lost the greater part of their 
secondary Mongolian characteristics and had hecome 
a nation with laws and customs of their own cen- 
turies before the exploring Spaniard found them 
and plundered them for their gold and silver. Says 
Prescott: “It is a land of darkness that lies far be- 
yond the domain of history. The same mists that 
hang round the origin of the Incas continue to settle 
on their subsequent annals, and so imperfect were 
the records employed by the Peruvians and so con- 
fused and contradictory their traditions that the his- 
torian finds no firm footing on which to stand till 
within a century of the Spanish conquest.” A few 
great architectural remains attest the ancient grand- 
eur of Cuzco, but everything less permanent than 
store has long since been engulfed in the great sea 
of oblivion. What was the music like in those pre- 
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historic days? And where is the language in which 
the songs were sung at festivals, religious cere- 
monies, in the fields and during social entertain- 
ments in those long obliterated homes? “The whole 
assembly then moved to the great square of the cap- 
ital,” says Prescott, “where songs and dances and 
other public festivities closed the important cere- 
monial of the huaracu.” 

No doubt a distant echo of the ancient music still 
lingers, though the Spaniard brought his laws, lan- 
guage, customs, arts and music to Mexico and South 
America four centuries ago and ended all the olden 
glory of the Incas’ illustrious nation. We shall prob- 
ably never learn the musical system and the mel- 
odies the former inhabitants of northern South 
America played and sang and danced to before the 
Europeans came among them. To-day the music 
of South America has characteristics we northerners 
and Europeans call Spanish. But a Spaniard finds 
in Peru and elsewhere on the southern continent a 
quality, a tang, a lilt, which are not Spanish at all 
to him. It is at best a half breed music, partly Span- 
ish and partly Peruvian Indian. The natives of 
South America of European descent call it colonial 
music to distinguish it alike from Spanish and from 
native Indian music. The music which the native 
Indians play on their wretched instruments is mostly 
of this colonial order. It can hardly be transcribed 
for our fine instruments and written in our precise 
notation without losing a good deal of its savage 
flavor. Fortunately this loss of savage flavor makes 
the resulting music more agreeable to modern ears. 

A South American musician of Spanish ancestry, 
Emilio Murillo, has made a specialty of this colonial 
music and is collecting as much as possible of the 
remaining folksongs and dances and intends to tran- 
scribe them all for the piano or make songs with 
piano accompaniment. Emilio Murillo finds, of 
course, that these primitive tunes do not lend them- 
selves to the elaborate chromatic harmonies of mod- 
ern composers, and he is wisely refraining from 
forcing the native music into unnatural harmonic 
garb. His contention is that this music is rhythmic- 
ally so rich and so different from the music of the 
concert rooms that it cannot but command the in- 
stant attention of audiences familiar only with the 
rhythms of the great European composers. It is 
likely that the rhythms and certain of the musical 
phrases have come down from the departed days 
of the Incas, when youths and maidens, the priests 
and virgins of the sun, intoned them at their festivals 
and danced to them in solemn ceremony under the 
snow capped peaks of Chimborazo. The ancient 
bards and minstrels may have invented the original 
of this music for the funeral of an Inca when the 
great priest “was called home to the mansions of 
his father, the Sun.” At any rate, the transcrip- 
tions of South American folksongs which Emilio 
Murillo plays are different in character and rhythm 
from the older and the newer music of our northern 
concert rooms. 


a 
WHAT THE JURY THINKS 


[Editor’s Note: The attached examples are excerpts 
of criticisms taken from the daily papers of New York 
City, and are literal quotations, with not one word added 
or changed by the compiler.) 





Maier-Pattison (Two Piano Recital) 


Evening Mail Evening Sun 


Then came Debussy’s extraor- Perhaps their most difficult 
dinarily clever set of personal achievement was a dirgeful De- 
tributes. P The Saint- bussy composition. . . . But 
Saéns “Spinning Wheel of a delightful symphonic poem of 


Saint-Saéns’ spun away, so to 
speak, the clouds in a melodic 
breeze. 


Frances Nash (Piano Recital) 


American Herald , 
Her interpretation of Chopin’s Her performance of Chopin's 
B minor sonata was commend- music was cold and unemotional. 
able in many respects, though 
it suffered some from an excess 
dramatic inflection. 


Betsy Lane Shepherd (Song Recital) 


Globe American p 
It (the recital) might have Anton Hoff played the piano 
had more ground for delight if accompaniments with skill and 
Mrs. Shepherd had had better taste, 
support from her accompanist. 
er 
Used mezzo-voce, it is best, 
but her high tones, and even her 
medium register, when she sings 
fortissimo are invariably harsh. 
Times 
Her voice seemed of rather 
better quality when used with 
less power than with greater. 


Belgian Royal Concert Trio 


American : 
Of the three musicians, Daisy 
Jean made the most favorable 
impression, 


Omphale” was less successful. 


Evening Post 
There is less uncertainty in 
her upper tones when she sings 
piano. 


Evening Post 
(See above) 


Tribune 
The three artists are well 
trained, Mr. Collignon in par- 
ticular having a voice of con- 
siderable beauty. 


I SEE THAT— 


Italian Grand Opera Week at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music opened with “Bohéme.” 

Compositions by John Urich are to be heard this winter. 

Jascha Heifetz is especially interested in photography. 

San Francisco’s orchestral season opened auspiciously. 

Charles Harrison was granted a divorce. 

Marcella Craft’s Violetta thrills Cleveland audience. 

Andre Polah, the violinist, is appearing with John 
McCormack, 

Much interest is being shown in the Spiering Endowment 
Fund. 

It took the Moscow letter more than three months to reach 
New York. 

Christine Langenhan is to sing with the Syracuse Salon 
Musical Club. 

There is a new prima donna in the Althouse family. 

Moses Boguslawski is to be heard in New York next 
month, 

Beethoven, Schubert, Liszt make up Levitzki’s New York 
recital program. 

New York Musicians’ Club is to have a great Hallowe'en 
party. 

Rosa Raisa triumphs afresh in Mexico, 

Mary Garden is in Florida. 

The De Vally French Opera Company continues to delight 
San Francisco music lovers. 

Muzio recital drew largest audience in Detroit history. 

Artur Bodanzky’s father is dead. 

Mme. Sturkow Ryder is playing a group of tribal songs of 
the Chippewa Indians arranged by Thornwald Otter- 
strom. 

lucy Gates would like to go to France with the boys. 

H. W. Gray Company has issued Frank E. Ward's prize 
string quartet. 

J. Lawrence Erb warns musicians to beware of impostors 
claiming Music ‘Teachers’ National Association 
affiliations. 

The Cherniavsky Trio made glad the hearts of music 
lovers in San Francisco, 

The Bethlehem Steel Company Band participated in New 
York’s big Liberty Loan parade. 

Frederick S. Converse’s daughter is married. 

Else Sternsdorff has built her own studio-apartment build- 
ing in San Antonio, 

The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra is to make its sec- 
ond appearance in San Antonio this winter. 

Military regulations have affected the hout of Liverpool 
concerts, 

Olive Kline and Reinald Werrenrath are singing for “The 
Boys.” 

Eight new songs by John Prindle Scott are to be issued. 

October 9 was Mme. Valda’s birthday. 

Elizabeth Wood made a decidedly successful New York 
debut. 

Amelita Galli-Curci opened the Rochester season. 

San Carlo Opera Company continues to meet with fresh 
triumphs. 

U. S. Kerr is made an honorary member of the Sinfonia 
Fraternity. 

John McCormack opened his season at Boston. 

Guiomar Novaes was soloist at the first Cambridge concert 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

The Danish soprano, Mona Holesco, made her American 
debut in Boston. 

Mary G. Reed and Emma S. Hosford have formed the 
Reed-Hosford Music School, Boston. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman was a Boston visitor. 

Clarence A. Woodman has been elected general manager 

_and director of the Oliver Ditson Company. 

William Gustafson and Carl Orth have joined the colors. 

Emilio Murillo finds that old Incas music does not lend 
itself to elaborate chromatic harmonies. 

Chicago Symphony Orchestra opened its twenty-seventh 
season. 

Mabel West Kelly and Walter C. Steinecker, of Pittsburgh, 
were married. 

New Bedford declares only John McCormack can sing 
“The Star Spangled Banner.” ; 

The National Committee on Army and Navy Camp Music 
desires more song leaders. 

The Boston Opera House is for sale. 

Marie Gouled has entered the metropolitan managerial 





field. 

Henrietta Weber is now musical critic of the Chicago 
Examiner. 

Miami, Fla., is having a music memory contest arranged 
by the National Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music. 

Louis H. Bourdon is Canada’s youngest impresario. 

Maurice Dumesnil is due here November 20, 

Anna Mahy has arrived in New York. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink will divide New York recital 
receipts between the army camps of the Knights of 
Columbus and the Y. M. C, A. 

John McCormack sold $300,000 worth of Liberty bonds 
in less than two hours. 

E. I. Horsman, the composer, was in an automobile acci- 
dent last Sunday. 

Ernest Bloch arrived from France. 
Klizabeth Parks was married in 
Thomas Herbert Hutchinson. 

Geraldine Farrar’s new “movie” is ready. 

The annual meeting of the M. T. N. A. is to be held in 
New Orleans. 

Florence Ffrench is to sing in New York with Mme. 
Schumann-Heink. 

“Aida” is to open the Metropolitan season. H. R: F: 


September to Capt. 
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~The Mendelssohn Club has elected 
the following officers: President, Daniel Whittle; vice-pres- 
ident, Leo K. Fox; secretary, Edwin B. Parkhurst; treas- 
urer, Godfrey J. Smith. Dr. Frank Sill Rogers is conduc- 
tor, The directors are De Lancey M. Ellis, Ben Frank- 
lin and Charles N, Carpenter. A quartet, consisting of 
Esther D. Keneston and Lydia F, Stevens, piano and or- 
gan; Mrs. Peter Schmidt, violin, and Roger H. Stonehouse, 
baritone, will be heard in a series of concerts this season. 
The first Albany appearance will be in Grace Hall, Novem- 
ber 15 Katharine Frazier, of this City, instructor of 
harp at Smith College and solo harpist with the Hartford 
Philharmonic Orchestra, has become a member of the Sal- 
zedo Harp Ensemble, of which Carlos Salzedo is head. 
The ensemble will make its first New York appearance in 
Aeolian Hall, December 18. Dr. Frank Sill Rogers has 
hecome director of the Pittsfield Chorus, numbering nearly 
The chorus was organized by John Archer, of 

Gertrude Watson, of New York and 
villa in the Berkshires recently gave a 


Albany, N. Y. 


500 voices 
Providence, R. I 
Pittsfield, at her 


dinner and musicale, the guests including Dr. Rogers, 
Eleanor Spencer, pianist; Jan Sickecz, the Dutch pianist; 
May Mukle, cellist, and Miss Clark, an English violinist. 


and choirmaster of the 
has accepted the position 
L uke’ s E piscopal 


Kenneth W. Rice, organist 
Trinity Episcopal Church here, 
of organist and choir director at St 
Church, Cambridge, N. Y Mr. Rice leaves November |! 
for his new position Kolin Hager, of this city, who 
went to Batavia to supervise oratory in the public schools, 
has been engaged as baritone soloist and choir director in 
the First Presbyterian Church there Abram W. Lans- 
ing, organist of the Fourth Presbyterian Church, has writ- 
ten the words and music of a triumphant hymn, “The 
Freedom of the World.” At the Fourth Church, Sunday 
evenings, for thirty consecutive weeks, a special male quar- 
tet, consisting of E dgar S. van Olinda, Howard Smith, Ed- 


ward L. Kellogg and George D. Elwell, will sing—Georgine 
Theo Avery has been filling concert engagements in 
Rochester. 

Boston, Mass.——(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) ' 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

Cleveland, Ohio.—(Sce letter on another page of this 
issue.) 


Frederick, Md.—On October 15 the Zoellner String 
Quartet appeared in the Hood College Artists’ Course, at 
Hood College. A number of wonderful modern tone col- 
oring which makes a direct appeal to the hearers was 
Goossens suite for two violins and a piano, a selection which 


was given its first performance in America. The same 
qualities that have always distinguished the work of the 
quartet were evident, viz., fine musicianship, perfect ensem- 
ble, elegance of style, rhythmical precision, and smooth 
tonal quality. Kitty Cheatham will be the next artist to 
appear in the Hood College Artists’ Course, the date of 
the concert being November 22——-An exceedingly inter- 
esting organ recital was given by Henry Ward Pearson on 
October 1, in Seminary Hall, Hood College Conservatory. 
Mr. Ward's program was made up of works by Borowski, 
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Dates available after January 16, 
1918. Until then time fully booked 
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Bach, Sturgis, Vodorinski-Gaul, Sigfried Karg-Elert, De- 
bussy, Burleigh-Briggs and Oscar E. Schminke, 
Fresno, Cal.—(See letter on “Music on the Pacific 


Coast” page.) 

Los Angeles, Cal.—(See letter on 
cific Coast” page.) 

Lawton, Okla.—Paul Althouse, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, is busily engaged filling the six- 
teen dates which have been hooked for him between Oc- 
tober 10 and 29. The first of this series was given here 
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on October 10, and, as usual, Mr. Althouse was greeted 
with enthusiastic applause by all those present. The pro- 
gram for this occasion was as follows: “Celeste “Aida” 
(Verdi), “Crying of Water” (Campbell- -Tipton), “Love 
Like the Dawn,” “Requiescat” (Cadman), “Sunligh 
Song” ( Hammond), “Little Mother of Mine,” tae Young 
Warrior” *(Burleigh), “Goelands” (Bemberg), “Berceuse 
a Phillis’ (Mason), “Carnaval” (Fourdrain), “Melody of 
Home” (Stephenson), “Sevilla Love Song” (Di Nogero), 
“Bitterness of Love” (Dunn), “Pipes of Gordon’s Men” 


(Hammond). Powell Weaver played the accompaniments 
and also rendered a piano solo, “Polonaise Militaire” 
(Chopin). 


Medicine Hat, Alberta, Can.—-On Monday, October 
8, Cecil Fanning, baritone, delighted music lovers here with 
a most interesting program, sung as only he can sing. He 
was in splendid voice and captivated his audience at once. 
Not the least pleasing was the versatility which he dis- 
played in a program which was made of five groups as 
follows: French operatic airs, ancient and modern; two 
Shakespeare songs, an allegory and a ballad; modern 
French and Russian songs; folksongs; and ballads. H. B. 
Turpin at the piano added greatly to the success of the 
concert by his excellent support——-Pupils of Theodor 
Fossum were heard in the first piano recital of the fifth 
season, on Monday, October 1. Those who participated 
were John Young, Flsie Richardson, Lucile Pentland, Mrs. 
F. M. French, Hilda Hobbs, Dorothy Nye, Ella McCombs 
and Reidar Torjussen. On the program were composi- 
tions by Clementi, Schubert, Liebling, Holzel, Chopin, Den- 
nee, Zilcher, Tschaikowsky, and Moszkowski. 

Miami, Fla.—The evening song service at the Trinity 
Methodist Church attracted a large audience. The pro- 
gram rendered consisted of the following numbers: Eddy’s 
fantasy on “Faust,” A. F. Koerner; Barnes’ “By the Rivers 
of Babylon,” Mrs. W. S. Rowland; Stainer’s “Love Di- 
vine,” Mrs. W. S. Rowland and J. W. Rollins; Sullivan’s 
“Lost Chord,” choir; Rossini’s “Inflamatus,” Mrs. W 
Rowland and choir.——Dorothy Stearns sang at a Red 
Cross concert given in the school auditorium at Fort Lau- 
derdale.——The program arranged for the reception given 
by the Wornan’s Club to the Dade County teachers em. 
braces the following selections: A chorus by the Girls’ 
Glee Club, a reading by Mrs. L, W. Crow, and an aesthetic 
dance, “The Cherished Urn,” by Gertrude Parkhurst, with 
Katherine Parkhurst at the piano——The music memory 
contest arranged by the National Bureau for the Advance- 
ment of Music is progressing nicely. ‘Those taking part 
are Elizabeth Peeples, Inez Hill, Hilda Rowland, Allan 
Rowland, Brainard Sims, Gladys Hindon, Doris Willis, 
Juanita Dickinson, Willie Becks, Inez Cook, Peggy Stur- 
rock, Marjorie Howell, Helen Lupo, Eva Glenn, Martha 
Kelly, Robert Hemming, Naomi Craig, Ruth Craig, Lillian 
Steussy, Ione Steussy, Marguerite Steussy, Maurine Pep- 
per, Helen Seybold, Margerie Powers, Winston Hall, Mary 
W. Hudson, Oris Rhodes, Marie Allender, Lillian Cho- 
quette, Remi Choquette, Olive Nace, Edna Glass, Mrs. 
Baird, Lila Neuenschwander, Clara Cohen, Ida Schneider, 











Samuel Gardner, a young artist well known 
for some years, and one whose bearing upon 
the stage commended him to his audience no 
less than did a singularly pure style and abil- 
ity draw beautiful tone. 


N. Y. Times, October 15, 1917. 








Samuel Gardner is a young violinist of 
high promise and a good deal of present attain 
ment. He possesses a rich tone, sincere musi- 
cal feeling, an incisive sense of rhythm, and 
not a littke warmth of imagination. In his 
playing yesterday of the Tartini Fugue in A 
major he displayed all these qualities. He was 
.greeted warmly by an audience of excellent 
size, 

N.Y. Monday, October 15, 


Tribune, 1017. 








Mr. Gardner, interprets such music (Bach) 
most effectively. Yesterday, however, he 
proved himself a good modernist also by the 
spirit with which he attacked the contempo- 
rary works on his program. Altogether 
Samuel Gardner seems to be rapidly fulfilling 
the promise which he has held out ever since 
his debut. 


N. Y. Evening Mail, Monday, 
1917. 


October 15, 


This Is What the New York Critics Said About 


SAMUEL GARDNER 


Violinist 


and his playing at Aeolian Hall, New York, on October 14th 





Management: ANTONIA SAWYER, Aeolian Hall, New York 





A large audience gathered yesterday after- 
noon at Aeolian Hall to hear Samuel Gardner. 
Mr, Gardner we know already as one of the 
most agreeable of the young violinists. He 
played in pleasing manner a varied program. 

N. Y. Globe, Monday, October 15, 1917. 





Samuel Gardner was enthusiastically re- 
ceived by a large audience in Aeolian Hall. 
Though still a very young man, he interpreted 
a long and difficult program with fine musician- 
ship. His tone was clear, smooth and rich and 
his tempi were well calculated and free from 
exaggeration or undue emphasis. The passage 
work was managed with facility and with fine 
elaboration. 

N. Y. American, Monday, October 15, 1917. 








Among American violinists Samuel Gardner, 
who gave a recital yesterday afternoon in Aeo- 
lian Hall, seems destined to take a prominent 
place. His technique is clean and his tore full 
and of fine quality. His playing brought him 
no end of applause. 

N. Y. Herald, Monday, October 15, 1917. 
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Madeline Gallat, Margaret Kelly, Lois Huddleston, Loise 
Paramour, Clarita Huddleston, Marguerite Walker, Cor- 
inne Faudel, Florence Dorothy, Sadie Nelson, Evelyn Las- 
seter, Arlyn Lasseter, Catheryn Lasseter, Junetta Crawly, 
Virginia Young, Elizabeth Hurst, Marguerite Keene. 
Other names will be handed in later. The National Bureau 
of Musical Advancement has offered a check for $3. Other 
prizes are $5 in gold by R. J. Arthur, $5 in gold by Ernest 
Philpitts, $5 in gold by Board of Trade, five $1 bills by E. 
B. Douglas, $5 in records by R. E, Hull, $5 in records by 
L. B. Safford, $5 in records by Dan Keith, $5 in records 
by Turner Music Company; six records by Kress Com- 
pany; six records by ten cent store; one post horn by 
Arthur Heming; $3 sheet music by Charles Stanage. The 
contest consists in the ability of the candidates to recog- 
nize a list of selections, and their composers, and to spell 
the titles and the names of the composers correctly. Five 
weeks of preparation are allowed for familiarization, and 
the selections are played for two weeks in the auditorium 
of the Central School in order to give every candidate 
an equal opportunity. The list of pieces is: “With Ver- 
dure Clad” (Haydn), “I Know That My Redeemer Liy- 
eth” (Handel), “Hallelujah Chorus” (Handel), “Oh, for 
the Wings of a Dove” (Mendelssohn), “Rigoletto” quar- 
tet (Verdi), “Midsummer Night’s Dream” (Mendelssohn), 
“Some Day He'll Come” (Puccini), “William Tell” over- 
ture (Rossini), Bridal Chorus (Wagner), “Magic Fire 
Spell” (Wagner), Pilgrims’ Chorus (Wagner), gavotte, E 
maior (Bach), air for G string (Bach), minuet in G (Bee- 
thoven), “Moonlight” sonata (Beethoven), Funeral March 
(Beethoven), adagio from fifth symphony (Beethoven), 
symphony in G minor (Mozart), “Bird as Prophet” (Schu- 
mann), “Ave Maria” (Schubert), nocturne in E flat 
(Chopin), —s op. 24 (Chopin), etude, op. 10, No. 5 
(Chopin), fantaisie impromptu (Chopin), ballade in A flat 
(Chopin), ballade in G minor (Chopin, “Liebestraum” 
(Liszt), “La Campanella” (Liszt), second rhapsodie 
(Liszt), “Spring Song” (Mendelssohn), prelude in C sharp 
minor (Rachmaninoff), “Papillons” (Grieg), “Rustlings of 
Spring” (Sinding), “Last Hope” (Gottschalk), Hungarian 
Dance No. 7 (Brahms), “lo a Water Lily” (MacDowell), 
“Witches’ Dance” (MacDowell), “Danse Macabre” (Saint- 
Saéns), “Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes” (words by 
Ben Jonson). 

New Bedford, Mass.—The regular musical season of 
19'7-1918 opened on Sunday night, October 7, with a re- 
cital by John McCormack. McCormack was in fine voice, 
and gave the greatest pleasure by his thoroughly artistic 
singing. Edwin Schneider, his accompanist, won much 
praise for his excellent accompaniments. Andre Polah, 
the new violinist in the McCormack entourage, proved to 
be a very satisfactory artist. The recital was given at the 
Olympia Theatre——On Tuesday night, October 16, the 
first of the Ellis series of concerts was given at the New 
Redford Theatre by Mabel Garrison, soprano; Sophie 
Braslau, contralto; Giovanni Martinelli, tenor; and Arthur 
Middleton, baritone. All of the artists mentioned gave 
the greatest satisfaction to a very large and fashionable 
audience. The four artists and the accompanists came 
down from Boston on a special train, returning after the 
performance. The next concert in the course will be 
given on Decenber 18, by Mme. Melba and her assisting 
company.——The next event of importance will be the first 
appearance in New Bedford of Geraldine Farrar and Ar- 
thur Hackett, on Sunday night, November 4. sat 

Oakland, Cal.—-(See letter on another page of this 
issue. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) : 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue. 

Pordand, Ore.—(See letter on “Music on the Pacific 
Coast” page.) ; 

San Francisco, Cal.—(See letter on “Music on the Pa- 
cific Coast” page.) 

St. Louis, Mo.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue. 

St. Paul, Minn.—The Schubert Club opened its sea- 
son on Octcber 10 with a gathering of its members for an 
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exchange of greetings at the Town and Country Club, 
Plymouth Congregational Church has been engaged for 
three evening concerts; Junior Pioneer Hall for the formal 
afternoon concerts; Dyer’s Hall for students’ programs, 
and section meetings will be held in private homes. Among 
the artists who will appear under the auspices of the Schu- 
bert Club are Ethel Leginska, Reinald Werrenrath, the 
Zoellner String Quartet and Theodora Troendle. By way 
of doing its bit toward the entertainment of the soldiers 
at Fort Snelling, the club offers its hospitality on the occa- 
sion of all its artists’ recitals and formal programs to any 
man wearing a soldier’s uniform, and no ticket of admis- 
sion will be required. “MacDowell and the Peterboro 
Colony” is a program which is being arranged by the Stu- 
dents’ Section, and will be given at the residence of Mrs. 
C. H. Johnston, 





MUSICIANS UNDER THE FLAG 











Little, John W. 
Macbeath, Donald. 
Meeker, Z. E. 
Mitchell, Earl. 
Nevin, Arthur. 
Orth, Carl. 
Osberg, Elliot. 
Palmer, Claude. 
Pope, Van. 

Potter, Harrison. 
Potter, Harold. 
Rogers, Francis. 
Saurer, Harold. 
Schelling, Ernest. 
Soderquist, David A. 
Spalding, Albert. 
Stiles, Vernon. 
Stoessel, Albert. 
Stuntz, Homer. 
Taylor, Jr., Bernard U. 
Trimmer, Sam. 
Vail, Harris R. 
Van Surdam, H. F. 
Whittaker, James. 
Wille, Stewart. 


Allen, Robert E. 
Ashbeucher, Herman. 
Barker, John D. 
Bibb, Frank. 
Bollman, Fred. 
Boone, Manley Price. 
Burnett, John. 
Callahan, Miller. 
Chamberlain, Glenn. 
Clifton, Chalmers. 
Cox, Wallace. 
Doering, Henri. 
Fram, Arthur. 
George, Thomas. 
Grainger, Percy. 
Gustafson, William. 
Heckman, Walter. 
Heizer, Frederick, Jr. 
Hillyard, Ried. 
House, Judson. 
Hochstein, David. 
Jones, Gomer. 

Kraft, Arthur C. 
Keller, Harrison. 

La Belle, Guy. 
Lewis, Ward. 


FOURTH NEWARK FESTIVAL NEXT MAY 


C. Mortimer Wiske to Direct Great Chorus 





The chorus of the Newark Music Festival Association 

will resume active rehearsals on Wednesday evening, No- 
vember 7, according to a statement just issued by the 
executive committee of the association, which consists of 
Spaulding Frazer, chairman; Franklin Conklin, Jr., and 
Charles Grant Shaffér. C. Mortimer Wiske, who has con- 
ducted the Newark festivals for the last three years, will 
return from Maine on or about November 6 and will con- 
duct all the rehearsals and the festival. The rehearsals 
will be held in Burnet Street School auditorium, as in past 
years. 
‘ The members of the chorus of previous years are invited 
to register for this season’s chorus at the association’s 
offices, rooms 410 and 411, 671 Broad street, any weekday 
between 9 o'clock in the morning and § o'clock in the even- 
ing. New members may also enroll at the office and will 
have their seats assigned to them by the music committee 
on the night of the first rehearsal. The music committee 
of the chorus will receive new applicants in Burnet Street 
School at half-past seven on the evenings of rehearsals, Re- 
hearsals begin promptly at 8:15 and are over at about 10 
o’clock. Chaperons and escorts may attend. 

The Newark Music Festival is entering upon its fourth 
year and has proven itself of great value to the community 














CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS 





First American Recital of 


JASCHA HEIFETZ 


Carnegie Hall 
Saturday Afternoon, October 27, 1917 


Management : Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 





DANIEL MAYER PRESENTS 


MISCHA LEVITZKI 


IN BEETHOVEN AND SCHUBERT RECITAL 
On Monday Evening, November 5, at 8.15 
At Aeolian Hall, 34 West 43d Street, New York 
Tickets, $2.00, $1.50, $1.00 and 75c. Boxes, $15 
Mail Orders, Daniel Mayer Times Building. New York 
Baldwin Piano Used 


MERY ZENTAY 


VIOLINIST 
First Recital, Sunday, November 4th 


8.30 P. M, 
at Cort Theatre, New York 
Exclusive Management: 


Bendix Musical Bureau, 701 Seventh Avenue, New York 


FREDERICK GUNSTER 


TE 

will give a SONG RECITAL 
at Aeolian Hall, 34 West 43rd Street New York City, 
Friday Evening, October 26th, 1917, at 8.20 promptly, 

Mr. Harry M. Gilbert at the piano. 
Tickets 75c, $1.00, $1.50. Boxes $12.00. On sale at Box Office, 
Management: Wolfsohn Musica! Bureau. 

Mason @& Hamlin Piano Used. 
Personal address: care of Musicians Club, New York 
Acolian Halil, 34 West 43rd Street, New York City 

Friday Evening. November 9. 1917, at 8:15 o'clock 


CHRISTINE LANGENHAN 


Walter Golde Accompanist 
In a recital of Modern Songs 
Steinway Piano Used 
Tickets: $2.00, $1.50, $1.00, 75c and 50c. Boxes: $15.00. Now on sale at 
the Box Office and at Hugo Boucek, 30 West 36th Street, to whom all 
mail orders should be addressed. Special rates for music students. 
HUGO BOUCEK, Personal Representative 











in many ways. Besides bringing to Newark some of the 
best artists of the musical world, such as John McCormack, 
Anna Case, Margarete Matzenauer, Eugen Ysaye, Fritz 
Kreisler and many cthers, it has also co-operated with the 
civic authorities on several occasions, such as Registration 
Day and Independence Day celebrations, when hundreds of 
the members sang on the City Hall steps and gave much 
pleasure to thousands of people who gathered for the cere- 
monies. In these times of stress, music is a recreation 
much to be desired, and it is hoped and expected that vhe 
chorus this year will exceed in numbers that of last 
year, when it consisted of over 800 singers. The big chorus 
is always ready to appear at functions for the city and 
merits the whole hearted support of the entire community. 

The festival will be given early in May, and great soloists 
will appear at each of the three concerts, 


Frida Bennéche at. ‘Carnegie Hall 





Frida Bennéche has been engaged by Mischa Applebaum 
to sing for the Humanitarian Cult on October 30. The 
distinguished soprano will give songs by Dell’Acqua, Ed- 
ward Horsman and Sanderson. She will reach New York 
just in time for the concert, singing two days before at an 
important private musicale in St. Louis and there conclud- 
ing an engagement of five concerts in the Middle West. 

Later in the season, Mme. Bennéche will sing a series 
of college recitals, making a specialty of ancient French 
songs. Some of these are in manuscript and were put on 
paper from memory by her great-grandmother, who came 
over from France and who also bore the maiden name of 
Bennéche; her father descended from the same stock—an 
old Huguenot family. 


Soder-Hueck Pupil Begins Tonkiinstler Season 





George Reimherr, the tenor, a pupil of the distinguished 
New York vocal instructor, Ada Soder-Hueck, had the 
distinction of being invited to sing on the opening program 
of the season of the New York Tonkiinstler Society. 
The concert took place in the Waldorf-Astoria, Tuesday 
evening, October 23, and an account of it will appear in 
next week’s Musicat Courier. 


TRAND SYMPHON 
ORCHESTRA 


ADRIANO ARIANI - - «+ Conductor 
Concerts Daily at 2:15, Except Saturday, Sunday and Holidays 
Bizet, Reiser, Schubert and Verdi Program 


STRAND THEATRE, Broadway and 47th St. 








OPPORTUNITIES 





STUDIOS FOR RENT.—Resident and 
non-resident studios may be #€ased at 
reasonable rates in an attractive studio 


be made to the manager, 174 Madison 
Avenue (near 34th 
Murray Hill 9286. 


treet), telephone dress ‘ 
437 Fifth avenue, City. 


position in a large Southern city. Ad- 
“TD. R.,” care of MusicaL Courier, 


first class institution as vocal teacher and 

coach, either for all or part of his time, 

with a desire for permanency. Advertiser 

has a Yang American college education, 
i 





building. Large and small studios, with 
Steinway grand pianos, are available. 
Building has large hall, open staircases, 
elevator, electric light and telephone serv- 
ice. The rooms are exceptionally large 
with high ceilings. Applications should 


WANTED — Position beginning Septem- 
ber, 1918, as head of piano department 
with reliable conservatory in a Middle 
Western or Eastern city, by successful 
pianist and teacher now holding similar 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES.—An opera in ad 
and concert singer of international repute 
who has taught voice, harmony, conducted 
a choral society, and staged 
light and grand, desires a posi 


tion to a thorough musical educa- 
tion, and has sung in the leading opera 
houses of the world. Correspondence 
ras, both confidential. Address “C. E. B.,” care of 
in some Musica. Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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XEATMAN GRIFFITH 


Teacher of FLORENCE MACBETH, Prima Donna Coloratura, and 
other prominent Artists and Teachers. 


318 WEST 82d ST., NEW YORK CITY. Tel. Schuyler 8537 


° Ee SOPRANO 





(Covent Garden) 
Address: Foresman Edvcationa! Record Co., 30 North Michigan Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 


J. FRED WoOLLE 


ORGANIST 
THE WOLF SOHN Misic AL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street, New York 


Jan Hal GRIFFEE 


BARITONE 
1920 2nd Ave., So., Mina. 





Manage ment 





Western Address, Minneapolis. 


Frederick H. Haywood 


Offers “Universal Song.” Twenty lessons in Voice Culture, 
“As fine a treatise as I have ever vead.”—Frank Croston, 
At the dealers, or 331 _West End Avenue, New York 


Yvonne de Treville 


COLORATURA SOPRANO? 
Exciosive Management : ALMA VOEDISCH 23 W. Cas Be a ww ¢: 
Personal ada dress: The Rockingham, 1744" Broad N. 


’ MARCOSSON 


VIOLINIST 
AVAILABLE FOR RECITALS, SEASON 1917-18. 
Director Violin <A Summer Chautauqua Insti- 


tution, Chautauqua, . 
Permanent Address: MARCOSSON MUSIC SCHOOL, 807 The Arcade, Cleveland, O 


SAM 8S. LOSH 


PIANIST BARITONE TEACHER 
Oratorio Lecture Recitais 


Conductor and Manager of the Apollo Chorus, Fort Worth. Texas 


Lehmann Violin School 


GEORGE LEHMANN 147 West 97th St., New York City 


Director 

AN IDEAL SCHOOL FOR THE BEGINNER 

AS WELL AS THE ADVANCED PLAYER 
A staff of the abiest assistants to meet every student's needs. 
instruction in Theory of Music and Piano Playing All communica- 
tions should be directed to the Secretary MARY G. RUSSELL. 


GAYLORD Y O ST 


COMPOSER- 
































Free 











VIOLINIST 


THE PEOPLE'S BUREAU . . 


ARTHUR SHATTUCK 


PIANIST 


Secretary Margaret Rice, 325 Oakland Ave.. Milwaukee, Wis. 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 




















sKERR 


BASS BARITONE 
RECITALS IN ENGLISH, GERMAN. 
FRENCH, ITALIAN AND NORWEGIAN 
S61 WEST 14rd STREET, NEW YORK CITY, Telephone 2970 Audubon 


LESLEY MARTIN, be! cant 


STUDIO: t42s Broadw ee York, 
SINGERS—Susanne tson, Cora Cross, 
Pauline Fredericks, Andrew Mack.’ Nellie Hert 
Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude Hutch- 




















eson, George us, Gillet, John Hen- 
ric! Eugen alton Marshall, c 
oy Here Horace W Wri ‘. Mabel Wilbur, John 

Stubbs Edward Fi oley, Albert Wallerstedt, 
I. Sacchetti, ion W and many 
other singers now — the pu in opera 
and church work. 








VLADIMIR NEVELOFF eee 


SKOVGAARD °::: 


Violinist 
ALICE McCLUNG SKOVGAARD 
Pianist 
SOFIA STEPHALI MARIE KERN-MULLEN 
Soprane Contralto 


Fifth Floor, 133 East 16th Street, New York City 











MUSICAL COURIER 


NEW YORK CONCERT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Thursday, October 25 
Piano recital, Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
Cello recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 


Dai Buell. 
Maurice Dambois. 
fall. 
Philharmonic Society. 
New York Symphony Society. 


Evening. Carnegie Hall. | : 
Harold Bauer, pianist, 


soloist. Afternoon, Carnegie Hall. 
Friday, October 26 
Alam Taffs. Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian Hall. 


Frederick Gunster. Song recital. Evening. Aeolian 
Hall. 
Philharmonic Society. Afternoon. Carnegie Hall. 
Saturday, October 27 
Gabrielle Gills. Song recital. Afternoon, Aeolian Hall, 
Vera Poppé. Cello recital. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
Jascha Heifetz. Violin recital. Afternoon, Carnegie 
Hall. 
New York Symphony Society. Harold Bauer, pianist, 
soloist. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 
Sunday, October 28 
New York Symphony Society—Percy Grainger, soloist. 
Afternoon, Aeolian Hall. 
Fritz Kreisler. Violin recital. 
Hall 
George Dostal. 


Afternoon. Carnegie 


Song recital, Evening. Carnegie Hall. 
Monday, Octaber 29 


Gooame Harris, Jr. Song recital. Afternoon, Aeolian 


Actus Middleton.. Song recital. Evening. Aeolian 


Hall. 


Concert under auspices St. Mark’s Church. Evening. 
Carnegie Hall. 
Hubbard-Gotthelf Operalogue. Evening. Washington 
Irving High School. 
Tuesday, October 30 
Edward Morris. Piano recital. Afternoon, Aeolian 


Ha 


Letz Quartet (Hans Letz, Sander Harmati, Edward 
Kreiner, Gerald Maas). Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
Frida Bennéche. Song recital. Evening. Carnegie 


Hall, 
Hubbard-Gotthelf Operalogue. 
Museum of Natural History. 


Wednesday, October 31 


Evening. American 


Mona Holesco. Song recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 
Hall. 
Thursday, November 1 
Alice Sovereign. Song recital. Afternoon, Aeolian 


Hall. 
Eva Gautier. 
Alice Gentle. 


Evening. Aeolian Hall. 


Song recital. 
Evening. Carnegie Hall. 


Song recital. 
Friday, November 2 


Raymond Wilson. Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 
Hall. 

Lois Long and Franklin Riker. Joint recital. Evening. 
Aeolian Hall. 

Saturday, November 3 

Mme. Schumann-Heink. Song recital. Afternoon. Car- 
negie Hall. : 

Guiomar Novaes. Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 


Hall. 
Leon Rothier. Song recital. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
Namara, soprano; Seymour Bulkley, tenor; Aurelio 


Giorni, pianist, with the New York Mozart Society. 
Afternoon. Hotel Astor. 
Sunday, November 4 
Efrem Zimbalist. Violin recital. 
negie Hall. 
Symphony Society of New York—Mischa Elman, solo- 
ist. Afternoon, Aeolian Hall. 


Monday, November 5 


Afternoon, Car- 


Mischa Levitzki. Piano recital. Evening. Aeolian 
Hall. 
Carolyn Cone-Baldwin. Piano recital. Afternoon. 
Aeolian Hall. 
Tuesday, November 6 
Charles Cooper. Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 


Hall. Thursday, November 8 

Harold Bauer-Jacques Thibaud, with Society of Friends 
of Music. Piano and violin recital. Afternoon, 
Punch and Judy Theatre. 

Louis Graveure. Song recital of Bryceson Treharne 
works, Afternoon, Aeolian Hall. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 


Arthur Middleton’s New York Recital Program 


For his first song recital in New York, this season, which 
will take place on Monday evening, October 29 at Aeolian 
Hall, Arthur Middleton will sing the following’ program: 
“I Rage, I Melt, I Burn!” from “Acis and Galatea,” 


Recitative, 
Hande 
from “‘Acis and Galatea,” 





Air, “O Ruddier Than the Cherry!” 
Handel 
Whese ee Wek WME 5 tp de dacs craccawhuvectontvebontenses Handel 
Some Kival Has Stolen My True Love Away....... .Surrey Air 
My Lovely Celia .......ssecesseeessvensereees ‘George Munro 
Ted Wee SN Vdc nccccscuueewekedinasbueies Lane Wilson 
SE OTR PTTTT iT i Portree er Schubert 
Ne MO Nb Ts Sic GW by 0 065-0 0ted vccenesbhptuyn cvcasesee Rubinstein 
US MEE oa G4.4b cbepon te cdosse Fees eUredvaebhy oF 682 Hollaender 
i Mr Vas occ Lalas node eb ov6s 50.0 0b bebmedenes 05:0 0ai vis Kaun 
ie. am |. MTT TTINTITIPTL TTL at Thomas 
POVOUS  DERSUOAG ~ ooo i cbs bhai ants vcacevecenéscccserebseces Mililotti 
LAUD AE: POOOED x can Kndp casi aseverecdcdaeddctebuteqeks Rossini 
Kipling ballads: 
ES TD TOMES | wine od 60H 0 v ape deaaev dds oarecdbe seueoas tees Bell 
Senrapaler’e Song ...cccccvcsceccbodvocscovessossecces Kernochan 
Mather O° TRIMS oc ccsccecdoccscecseepescevesecsccesscces Taurs 
ee METRE, CRETE RTL ELE TLL EL. Damrosch 


Accompanist, Rodney Saylor. 





October 25, 1917 


Mme. ELISA TAVAREZ 


SPANISH PIANIST 
Winner First Prize Madrid Conservatory of Music 
Now at 49 St. Nicholas Terrace. New York City 
Telephone, 8500 Morningside 
AMERICAN 


NEAL-SIMMONS 2322: 


CONCERT—ORCHESTRAS—FESTIVALS. 
Personal Re rpresentative: M. L. Storrs, 
LaSalle St. - - Chicago, Ill. 





830 N, 








American Concert Tour of 


De Harrack » Maxwell 


SERBIAN COURT PIANIST AMERICA’S NOTED BARITONE 





Personal: De Harrack Mgnt.: B. S. Driggs 
Metropolitan Theatre, Cleveland 765 Hip. Annex Bldg., Cleveland 











OLIVE 


KLINE 


Concert-Oratorio-Recital 


Management: Wolfisohn Musical Bureau 
1 West 34th St.,N. Y. City 











INFALLIBLE METHOD OF MEMORIZING 


PIANO HA 
meena ANTOINETTE > ccm 
Special Hand _ Practical 
Ear Training Applied to 
ed to 
om oe Ne eds of 
Memorizi ee 
intorpretntien 


Perfect CONCENTRATION teiaaian 
Imporant Public Appearances Assured 
Special Courses for Teachers. Normal Training 
Demonstrations and Studio Recitals Fridays at 3 P. M. 


Public Invited 


Van Dyck Studios 


8th Ave. 
and 56th St., 
New York 


Tel. 9630 
Columbus 














SYBIL 


VANE 


SOPRANO 


“A SENSATIONAL VOICE” 
“A SENSATIONAL ARTIST” 


Write Her Managers 


WINTON & LIVINGSTON, Inc. 
AEOLIAN HALL NEW YORK 

















NAMARA 


1917-18 season includes some of 
the following appearances:— 


November 


Joint appearance with Kreisler at 

Biltmore Morning Musicale. 

New York Mozart Society. 
December 

Aeolian Hall Recital (New York) 

Coast Tour with Minneapolis 

Symphony. 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 BROADWAY - - NEW YORK CITY 
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MUSICAL COURIER 








ment of Artistic Tone. 








A REVELATION to tHE VOCAL WORLD 


A Revelation of THE SYSTEM that (according to the critics) has made THEO 
KARLE, at the age of twenty-four, “The greatest living AMERICAN TENOR.” 


A Revelation of the Physical, Mental and Emotional Production, Reinforcement 
and Control of the Singing Voice. 


A Revelation of Automatic Breathing and Automatic Breath Control through THE MOVEMENTS 
of The System, THE MOVEMENTS that have solved absolutely all technical 





Price 50cts. Singer, Teacher or Student, 40cts in 1, 2’or 3 cent P. O. Stamps 


Address The Author EDMUND J. 


FOR SALE AT ALL MUSIC STORES 


MYER 703 Carnegie Hall, New York 


ifficulties in the develop- 























PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA PLAYS 
THE “NEW WORLD” SYMPHONY 


Carl Friedberg, Soloist, Makes Splendid Impression 





At its second pair of concerts, Friday afternoon, October 
19, and Saturday evening, October 20, the Philadelphia 
Orchestra was assisted by Carl Friedberg, pianist. Mr. 
Friedberg, who was making his first appearance with or- 
chestra in Philadelphia, played the César Franck “Varia- 
tions Symphoniques” and the first Liszt concerto. The 
hearty welcome accorded Mr. Friedberg upon his first ap- 
pearance showed the friendly disposition of the audience 
toward him and there was great enthusiasm at the end of 
both the works which he played. The pianist appeared to 
great advantage in the Belgian composer’s work. In its 
extremely varied character it makes heavy demands on 
every side of the pianist’s art, demands to which Mr. 
Friedberg proved himself fully equal. His work really 
deserves the adjective “brilliant,” not only in the varia- 
tions but in the Liszt concerto as well. Especially in the 
many passages of the latter requiring dynamic force was 
Mr. Friedberg’s playing truly masterly. As usual Mr. 
Stokowski’s direction of the orchestral parts of the works 
was thoroughly effective and satisfying. 

The purely orchestral numbers of the program were 
Charpentier’s suite, “Impressions d’Italie,” and the Dvorak 
“New World” symphony. These are both virtuoso pieces 
for the orchestra, in the leading of which Mr. Stokowski 
so particularly excels. He played upon his men as upon 
a single instrument and the promptness and nicety with 
which his least indication was followed provided readings 
of the two works which it would be hard to excel. There 
was great applause at the conclusion of both and after 
the various movements as well. Conductor Stokowski very 
rightly called upon Alfred Lorenz, first viola player, and 
Hans Kindler, cellist, to acknowledge with him the recog- 
nition of the audience after those movements of the Char- 
pentier suite in which they played the incidental solos. 
These concerts, with the splendidly balanced program, 
proved once more the fine musicianship of Leopold Sto- 
kowski and the splendid ability of his men. 











SONG RECITAL 


AEOLIAN HALL 


Friday Evening, 
October 26th 





FREDERICK 


GUNSTER 


TENOR 


Personal Address 


Care Musicians Club, New York 
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Beatrice Hubbell-Plummer down on the farm, 
where she writes the little nature songs for 


She has recently written a really- 
for-surely ‘‘Moo-cow” song. 


children. 
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Francis Maclennan Returns to New York 


Francis Maclennan, the American tenor, has just re- 
turned to New York after a three months’ vacation spent 
at Port Washington, Conn., where the Maclennans have 
their summer home. Mr. Maclennan spent his restful sea- 
son working hard on his French and Italian repertoire. 
It is not generally known that this gifted singer has sung 
abroad, as well as in America, the leading operatic tenor 
roles in the French and Italian repertoire. 

Among the best roles of Mr. Maclennan may be men- 
tioned Raoul, in “Les Huguenots ;” Pinkerton, in “Madame 
Butterfly ;” Julien, in “Louise;” Don Jose, in “Carmen;” 
Meister, in “Mignon,” the title role in “Faust ;” Rhadames, 
in “Aida;” Rodolfo, in “Bohéme,” and Romeo, in “Romeo 
and Juliet.” 


People’s Symphony Auxiliary Club Concert 





The Trio de Lutéce gave the first of the series of cham- 
ber concerts, eighteenth season, of the Auxiliary Club of 
the People’s Symphony Concerts, at the auditorium of the 
Washington Irving High School, New York, October 20. 
To those who think the American public is not interested 
in good music, old and modern, an answer was given at 
this concert, where the large audience remained to the 
very last note. Preceding the program a most interesting 
lecture was given by F. X. Arens, in which he traced the 
dissonance, from its first timid entrance into music, up 
to the extremists of the present day. He emphasized the 
fact that unity in harmony was found, not in consonance 
or dissonance alone, but in contrasting one with the other. 

The well played program that followed gave ample op- 
portunity for comparison in various styles of music. 


Gilly, the Baritone, Reported in Want 





Word was received in New York last week that Dinh 
Gilly, the French baritone, formerly of the Metropolitan 
Opera, is in dire need in a concentration camp in Austria. 
He was on a visit there when the war broke out and, being 
an Algerian, and a French citizen, was detained by the 
Austrian authorities. It was understood that Mme. Des- 
tinn was active in his behalf with the Austrian Govern- 
ment, but apparently she did not succeed in freeing him. 
Gilly has a personzl representative in New York, Eugene 
Boucher, of 32 Nassau street, and the latter has started a 
fund for the relief of the baritone, the money to be sent 
to the French Red Cross in Berne, Switzerland. 





Alice Gentle to Make Her 
New York Debut on November 1 





Alice Gentle, mezzo soprano, who will make her New 
York debut as a song recitalist at Carnegie Hall on Thurs- 
day evening, November 1, sang leading roles all last season 
at the famous La Scala Opera in Milan. Miss Gentle is 
perhaps the only American girl who ever sang at La Scala 
without a preliminary §eason at a smaller Italian opera 
house, as she was engaged directly after her audition 
During the present season, Miss Gentle will sing in Havana 
with the Bracale Opera Company, beginning in December 

Miss Gentle’s program for November 1, is as follows: 


“Pace mio Dio,” Verdi; “A Ballad of Trees and the Master,” 
George W. Chadwick; “Clover,” Wintter Haynes Watts; “A No 
turne,”” A. Walter Kramer; ‘‘White Nights’ (dedicated to Miss 
Gentle), Elsie Deremeaux; “Send Me a Dream,” Marion Bauer; 
“To Ramona” (dedicated to Miss Gentle), Thomas Vincent Cator; 
“The Secret,” Mrs. H. H. A, Beach; “On the Day When Death 
Will Knock at Thy Door,” “The Sleep That Flits on Baby's 
Eyes,” “Light, My Light,” John Alden Carpenter; “Polyubila,” 


Rachmaninoff; “Kitayanka,.”” Rebikoff; “Zdies chorosho,” ‘‘Krusolov”’ 


(first time), Rachmaninoff; ‘‘Le Manoir de Rosemonde,” Duparc; 
“C'est l'extase langoureuse,"”” Debussy; “Chanson d'amour,”’ Chaus 
son; “Bretonnes,”” Rhéne-Baton; “Three Birds,” Caesar Cui; “The 
Beetle” (a child’s story to its nurse of the death of a beetle), 
“Hopak,”” Moussorgsky. 


Mildred Turner-Bianco will he at the piano. 


Mme. Schumann-Heink Will 
Divide Recital Receipts 


Mme, Schumann-Heink will divide the receipts of her 
forthcoming Carnegie Hall recital on Saturday afternoon, 
November 3, bettwecn the Army camps of the Knights of 
Columbus and the Young Men’s Christian Association. 

On this occasion Mme. Schumann-Heink will introduce 
to the New York public Florence Ffrench, a young so- 
prano, daughter of the late Charles Ffrench, of Chicago. 
Miss Ffrench’s share of the program will consist of an 
operatic aria and a group of Irish songs. 


ADELAIDE 


FISCHER 


SOPRANO 
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“She sings very beautifully, with grace, 
feeling and clear warm tone. She is an 
intelligent singer. "—- New York Tribune 


Exclusive Management 


Winton & Livingston, Inc. 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


AMERICAN WORK ON FIRST 
CHICAGO SYMPHONY PROGRAM 


Godowsky’s Masterly Recital—Philharmonic Orchestra in Second Program— 
Helen Levy Presents Lillian Wright—Zimbalist in First Wessels and Voegeli 
Concert—MacBurney Studios Lecture—Jessie Comlossy’s Recital— 
Boston Opera Company Sings “Faust”—Harriet Bacon 
MacDonald Goes South—Devries Artist Student 
to Be Heard—Other Items of Interest 


Chicago, Ill, October 20, 1917. 
twenty-seventh season, the Chicago 
and its conductor, Frederick Stock, 
last Friday afternoon and 

Hall. With “The Star 


Entering upon it 
mphony Orchestra 
cordial welcome 
iturda evening at Orchestra , 
gled Banner” opening the program, the vice-presi- 
of the Orchestral Association, Charles H. Hamill, 
waking on the Liberty Loan, and the many knitters in 
patriotism ran high at this the first concert 
the season. But few changes have been made in the 
stra; the violins are nearer the edge of the stage, 

the double basses are now on the left side and new players 
The program, well balanced 


vere iven a 


wdience 


fill the few chairs left vacant 

ind brilliantly set forth, contained the overture to Wag- 
ner’s “Rienzi,” the Beethoven “Pastoral” symphony, a bal- 
lade, “Tam o’ Shanter” by Chadwick, the prelude “After- 
noon of a Faun” (Debussy), the Delius “Dance” rhapsody 
ind Casella’s rhapsody “Italia” being the principal items. 
As a Beethoven conductor, Frederick Stock long ago dem 
onstrated his skill, and his familiarity with that master’s 
ixth symphony on this occasion was admirable indeed. He 
had his men well in hand and they gave masterly inter 
pretations of each number. The modern work by an Ameri- 
can was Chadwick's ballade, which, though somewhat 
long, is of charming appeal and was well received by the 
, 

| 


isteners 

Godowsky Opens Neumann's Season 
l'o hear the Beethoven sonata, op. 110, A flat, as played 
by Leopold Godowsky on Sunday at Cohan’s Grand Opera 
House, was in itself enough for an afternoon of enjoy- 
ment inspiration It revealed the master directly. So 
rarely beautiful was his conception of it that after hear- 
entire program it stood out as the one great thing 


ing th 
although the exquisite playing of the Scar- 


in the recital, 


FRANCESCO D ADDI 


Specialist in Voice Placing and Coaching for Opera, Stage and Recital 
Studio: 720 Fine Arte Building, Chicago, Il. Harrison 5755 


BUSH CONSERVATORY 


KEHWETH . BRADLEY, President EDGAR A MELSON, Asso. Director 


EXPRESSION MUSIC LANGUAGES 


An institution of national prominence 


Faoulty of Sixty Inoludes 
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latti concert allegro, the Chopin “Barcarolle,” and the 
Henselt “Ave Maria” were appreciated by the typical Go- 
dowsky audience. We need such, quiet, intimate moments 
in these days of striving for large effects, 


The Philharmonic Orchestra’s Second Program 


For its second concert, Arthur Dunham's Philharmonic 
Orchestra removed its activities to the Blackstone Theatre, 
where a large audience gathered and showered its plaudits 
upon the conductor and his men, With his usual good 
taste Mr. Dunham had arranged an interesting as well as 
delightful program-—one to please the taste of every one. 
It comprised the overture to Weber’s “Euryanthe,” the 
air on the G string and “Bradinarie” from the “Flute” suite 
by Bach, the Brahms-Dvor4k Hungarian dances, “Ball 
Scene” (Hellmesberger ) and the Liszt symphonic poem 
“Les Preludes.” Throughout the first part of the program 
which was heard for the purpose of this review, the fact 
that sufficient careful rehearsing and preparation were fol- 
lowed by the orchestra’s leader and his men was made evi- 
dent. The charming music presented was equalled by 
the charming manner in which the orchestra interpreted it. 
Already at this early date much progress is to be noticed 
in this new Philharmonic Orchestra. For instance, its ac- 
companiments for Maximilian Pilzer—the soloist of the 
day-—in the Beethoven concerto in D for violin and or- 
chestra were more skillfully set forth than its accompani- 
ments at the first concert. 

There seems nothing more to say regarding Mr. Pilzer’s 
admirable qualifications than what already has been said 
at his successful debut here last Sunday in recital, save 
that he repeated his former success and was tendered an 
ovation as soloist with the Philharmonic Orchestra. The 
gifted violinist has left behind him a highly favorable im- 
pression, and undoubtedly he will frequent Chicago’s con- 
cert halls often, as such virtuosity as Mr. Pilzer set forth 
at both his appearances is much admired. His place is in 
the front rank of America’s best violinists. After the in- 
termission he played the Sarasate “Gipsy Melodies” for 
violin and orchestra, 


Examiner Has a New Critic 


This office learns that Arthur Bissell is now no longer 
musical critic of the Chicago Examiner. His place will be 
taken by Henrietta Weber. 

James Whittaker, a former Examiner critic, is now at 
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the officers’ training camp at Fort Sheridan, working for 
a commission. 


Helen Levy Presents Lillian Wright 


Out of a clear sky, as it were, Lillian Wright made her 
local debut Sunday afternoon—a surprisingly delightful 
mezzo soprano with as delightful a stage presence. Under 
the management of Helen L. Levy, who had “discovered” 
this talented singer, she was heard in recital by an ex- 
tensive gathering at the Playhouse. Her program was well 
built and that part of it which this reviewer was able to 
hear—her last grovp—was exceptionally well rendered. 
Endowed by nature with a voice that has considerable 
range, power and warmth, which she has well under con- 
trol and uses with intelligence and discretion, Miss Wright 
proved herself a recitalist of no mean ability. Her inter- 
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pretations of a group of English songs by Mason, Wood- 
man, Collins, Maude Haben Luck, Lieurance and Frank 
Bibb were of engaging charm and the auditors’ abundant 
plaudits were justified) Many flowers were handed to 
her over the footlights also. It would be interesting to 
hear so gifted a singer again and Miss Wright has every 
reason to feel proud of her accomplishments. 


The MacBurney Studios 


After hearing Thomas N. MacBurney talk about Sidney 
Lanier and read some of the latter’s choicest poems Mon- 
day evening, one can understand why the MacBurney stu- 
dios are filled with enthusiastic students. In this ninth 
season of the lecture and recital course, Mr. MacBurney i is 
offering his students a group of scholars and leaders in 
the kindred arts, so that, just what being great in any pro- 
fession means in the way of serious preparation and con- 
stant study in more general work than the music itself, 
may be brought home to each one. The idea in these 
Monday evenings is to create enthusiasm for the study of 
music and the kindred arts, so that those who go from 
the MacBurney studios may be called “musicians.” Mr. 
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MacBurney’s appreciation of the sister arts is very keen 
om has a stimulating effect on all who are associated with 
im. 


Jessie Comlossy’s Recital 


Two seasons ago, there emerged from a Chicago studio, 
a talented pianist—Jessie Com ei a miss of sixteen— 
for her professional debut, At that time her remarkable 
facilities were recognized by public and press alike and a 
brilliant future predicted for her. Since that time, Miss 
Comlossy has devoted herself to the further development 
of her art, and at her second appearance, Tuesday evening, 
October 16, at Central Music Hall, proved her adaptability 
for her chosen profession. Miss Comlossy is no longer in 
the student class, and apparently has much in store for her 
as a professional pianist. Possessed of astonishingly brill- 
iant technic, poise, artistic taste and intelligence, a suave 
and beautiful tone and a touch of engaging charm, Miss 
Comlossy has much to recommend her. Her fleet fingers, 
supple wrists and fluent executions were salient points in 
the rendition of the | taxing program set forth. Raff's 
“Giga con variazioni,” four Chopin etudes, the Rachman- 
inoff, prelude in G minor, Stojowski’s “Chant d’Amor,” 
D’Albert’s scherzo, op. 16, No. 2, Sternberg’s “Etude de 
concert” and the Moszkowski suite, op. 50, were the num- 
bers interpreted and so brilliantly done as to call forth only 
highest praise. There is a place for so gifted a 
pianist in the concert field and undoubtedly Miss Com- 
lossy will travel far on the road leading to success. 


Eva Emmet Wycoff Sings at the Ziegfeld 


Due to the illness of Marion Veryl, who was to present 
the third program of the season of Kinsey's series, at the 
Ziegfeld Theatre, Wednesday morning, Eva Emmet Wycoft 
furnished the program. Miss Wycoff is a recent addition 
to Chicago’s musical life, having come here this season 
from New York. Miss Wycoff displayed skill and art in 
works by American, French, German and British composers. 
The soprano was especially pleasing i in Louis Victor Saar’s 
Browning songs. The compositions as well as singer 
made a favorable impression. 


Boston English Opera Company Sings “Faust” 


It seems to be the motto of the Boston English Opera 
Company to give the public what it likes at a moderate 
and popular price. and thus it is attracting large audiences 
weekly to the Strand Theatre. The bill this week was 
Gounod’s ever popular “Faust,” and it was well done, On 
Wednesday evening the cast included William Wegener as 
Faust, Lemuel Kilby as Valentine, Lester Luther as Meph- 
istopheles, Agnes Scott Longan as Marguerite and Alice 
May Corley as Siebel. On this occasion the gentler sex 
overshadowed the male contingent in every respect. Miss 
Longan’s Marguerite was the high light of the evening, 
for her conception of this role was a skilled one. En- 
dowed hy nature with a contralto voice of unusual rich- 
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ness and musical intelligence, Miss Corley made an ex- 
cellent Siebel. The smaller roles were in capable hands 
and the orchestra and chorus under Selli Simonson’s direc- 
tion were adequate. 


Zimbalist in First Wessels & Voegeli Concert 


Opening Wessels & Voegeli’s concert series, Efrem Zim- 
balist presented a program at Orchestra Hall Sunday after- 
noon before an audience which was not lax in its enthu- 
siasm for the violinst, Zimbalist’s fine art is much admired 
here, and justly so, for his rarely beautiful tone, the ima- 
gination and emotional feeling with which he imbues his 
interpretations are exquisite, There was vociferous applause 
after each number and at the close of the program which 
did not cease until the violinist added many numbers. 
Even these did not satisfy and many devotees would not 
leave the hall until the lights were turned out. Samuel 
Chotzinoff’s accompaniments were excellent. 


American Conservatory Recital 


The program for last Saturday afternoon’s recital of the 
American Conservatory of Music was furnished by Jennie 
F. W. Johnson and Walton Pyre. There can be no ques- 
tion as to the popularity of this institution, as always these 
recitals are attended by auditors so numerous that many 
are refused admission, the capacity of the hall being 
taxed. Miss Johnson, a soprano, gave some German 
Lieder and several modern songs, which included James 
G. MacDermid’s well known “I Call to Mind a Day.” Mr. 
Pyre assisted with several readings of numbers by Service, 
Powers and Longfellow. 


Sybil Sammis MacDermid as Artist and Teacher 


The popularity of Sybil Sammis MacDermid both as a 
concert artist and vocal instructor is ever increasing, This 
brilliant soprano was the artist to furnish the program last 
Sunday afternoon at one of the series of musicales given 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel. With her composer-ac- 
companist husband at the piano, Mrs. MacDermid ren- 
dered an interesting and delightful program, 

Some fifteen pupils from Mrs. MacDermid’s class par- 
ticipated in a song recital Friday evening in the Lyon & 
Healy Building. Numbers by Oley Speaks, MacDowell, 
Arditi, Spross, MacDermid, Bohm, Woodman, D’Hardelot, 
Gounod, Tschaikowsky, Leoncavallo and Hoffman made 
up the evening’s entertainment. 


Harriet Bacon MacDonald Goes South 


Harriet Bacon MacDenald, one of the most prominent 
normal teachers of the Dunning System of Improved 
Music Study for Beginners, left Chicago last Friday for 
Dallas, Texas. Though now located permanently here, 
Mrs. MacDonald has had so many requests since leaving 
Texas that she decided to hold a teachers’ course in Dallas, 
beginning October 22. Mrs. MacDonald’s able assistants, 
Norine Robison and Nell Sansom, are busy here teaching 
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the children’s classes in the Dunning System. Mrs. Mac- 
Donald will be back in Chicago in January. 


American Conservatory Items 


I.enore Wood, pupil of the Walton Pyre School of Act 
ing and Expression, affiliated with the American Conserva- 
tory of Music, Kimball Hall, has been engaged for a 
leading role in “The Frameup,” a production rehearsed in 
Chicago for a road tour. 

C. M. Himell, pupil of the School of Acting and Ex- 
pression, has accepted an important role in a play to be 
presented by the “Parrish Players,” under the management 
of the Redpath Lyceum Bureau. 

The children’s department of the American Conservatory 
opened September 29 with a record attendance. Children 
of the ages from four to fourteen receive valuable training, 
which the regular private lesson cannot give, 


Herman Devries Artist-Student With Philharmonic 
Orchestra 


Another one of Herman Devries’ professional students 
who is gaining distinction in the concert field is Lita Mabie 
Bach. Mrs. Bach is a soprano of no mean ability and 
coming from the class of that prominent vocal authority, 
Mr. Devries, she undoubtedly will reflect great credit on her 
instructor, Mrs. Bach has been engaged as soloist for the 
fourth concert of the Philharmonic Orchestra of Chicago, 
Arthur Dunham, ccnductor, at the Illinois Theatre, Sunday 
afternoon, October 28. With orchestral accompaniment, 
Mrs. Bach will sing the “Vissi d’Arte” aria from “Tosca” 
and with the piano accompaniments of Mrs. Herman Dey- 
ries, a group of three songs. 


The Murdock Trio 


Elizabeth Olk-Roelk, cellist, and Mora Murdock, pianist, 
members of the Murdock Trio, played at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel last Sunday afternoon in the Sunday musicale 
series with Sybil Sammis MacDermid, soprano 


Chicago Musical College Notes 


Calista Connant, who is appearing this week at the Pal- 
ace Music Hall in songs and readings, is a former student 
of the Chicago Musical College, where she gained her yocal 
instruction from Mrs. O. L, Fox, and roby elocution from 
the School of Expression. 

Annie Lee Hamilton, student of that College, has been 
engaged for a L yceum concert tour by the Redpath Bureau 
She will appear in French and English costume recitals. 

Dorothy Lee, from the dancing department of the Chi- 
cago Musical College has been engaged for the production 
of “Chu-Chin-Chow,” at the Manhattan Opera House, New 
York. 

Previous to the concert which will be given by the Chi- 
cago Musical College next Saturday morning in Ziegfeld 














“PILZER A MASTER 











Maximilian Pilzer, starting Mrs. Levy’s Sunday string in 
the Playhouse, exposed some excellent reasons why he 
should have given up the first chair in the Philharmonic of 
New York to go into the long, long roster of recital players. 
He is a good violinist, by any measure. Nobody's tone is 
cleaner—not even Zimbalist’s. He selected a good medium 
for his beginning---Handel’s E major sonata; and he played 
it with purity, fullness, sane Bo +My His free- 
dom from hoakum and pose was as definite as Zimbalist’s; 
his failure to get all the way across was due to something 
else than the diffidence which is between the latter and the 
prosperity of Kreisler and Elman. Those who remained for 
the miscellany in Pilzer’s bill said he gave the lighter things 
with distinct charm. 

Mr. Pilzer will play again next Sunday, as soloist with 
Mr. Dunham, who will move down to the Blackstone.— 
Donaghey, Chicago Tribune. 














PILZER GIVES VIOLIN RECITAL. 

The recital season at the Playhouse began yesterday after- 
noon with the appearance of Maximilian Pilzer. te is a 
violinist of some renown in the East, but up to yésterday had 
not been heard in Chicago. 

There were two extended numbers on his program, 
Handel’s E major sonata and Bruch’s G minor concerto. 
Both of these had to be missed, and the Playhouse was 
reached just in time to hear a group of short numbers. 
Auer’s arrangement of Schumann's “Vogel als Prophet” was 
pkhyed very well, being followed by Chopin’s hy ~_ 4 
waltz, so called from the length of time necessary to p 
It took twice as long yesterday, because Pilzer was alia 
to repeat it. The same happy circumstance occurred to his 
own “Berceuse,” and the group was concluded by Sarasate’s 
“Caprice Basque,”’ which he played with as much earnestness 
and accuracy as though he thought that all the pizzicati and 
harmonies and other glitterings from the violinists’ bag of 
tricks were musically worth while. Perhaps from the tech- 
nical violinists’ point of view they were. 

Pilzer’s great merit is an entirely clear, clean tone. He is 
somewhat matter of fact in his attitude toward his music, 
but there are times when he turns a melodic curve with 
considerable charm. Incidentally, he is to be the soloist with 
the Phitharmonic Orchestra of Chicago next Sunday.— 
Edward C. Moore, Chicago Journal. 
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—RHerman Devries in Chicago Evening American, October 8th, 1917 











Another surprise, as delightful as it was unexpected, came 
to us at the Playhouse, where Mrs. Helen L. Levy presented 
Maximilian Pilzer in recital. 

Pitzer a Masrer, 

Unheralded, this young master, and the word master is 
not an exaggeration, instantly won the unqualified favor of 
his public. Scarcely had he drawn the first luscious tones of 
the adagio in the Handel sonata than a current of sympa 
thetic understanding joined the audience in a common 
pleasure. Mr. Pilzer is certainly easily one of the most inter 
esting violin personalities before the world today. His tone 
is ample, warm, soulful, colored with much distinction, and 
hie art is as fine as his own native modesty 

I regret that I could not stay for his entire recital, and 
look forward to hearing this gifted young man next Sunday 
at the concert of the Philharmonic Orchestra at the Black 
stone Theatre. It is not generally known that Mr, Pilzer 
was formerly solo violinist of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra.—Herman Devries, Chicago Hvening American. 











MAXIMILIAN PILZER'S CHICAGO DEBUT 

Maximilian Pilzer, a violinist whose activities in New York 
included the concert mastership of the New York Phil 
harmonic Orchestra, made his concert debut here at the 
Playhouse yesterday in recital 

Mr. Pilzer is a brilliant performer, endowed with a very 
fleet and facile technic and with much musical taste 

He does not thrill one, though, by the warmth of his tone 
or by the subjective quality of his interpretations 

His performance a the last movement of the Bruch G 
minor concerto was a virtuoso feat in the apparent ease with 
which it was played and with the plastic clarity of its reading 

The arrangement of Schumann's “Bird as Prophet’ by 
Auer brought forth some fine tone effects, and his own 
“Berceuse” gave a hint of a gift for melodic invention. 

Mr. Pilzer is an artist whose playing is pleasurable and 
his appearance next Sunday as soloist with Mr. Dunham's 
orchestra will be welcome. His other selections at his recital 
were the E major sonata by Handel, the other two move 
ments of the Bruch concerto and ‘Caprice Basque” by 
Sarasate, and Wieniawski’s “Faust” fantasie 

Isaac van Grove assisted as accompanist.—Maurice Rosen- 
feld, Chicago Daily News. 
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Theatre, Felix Borowski will lecture—at 9:15—on the 


music of the ancient Greeks and Romans, 


Notes 

auspices of the University Orchestral Asso- 

University of Chicago, the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under Frederick Stock, gave a concert 
in Leon Mandel Hall, Tuesday afternoon of this week. 
rhe program contained the principal items of last week’s 
regular concert at Orchestra Hall, On the Monday after- 
noon preceding each orchestral concert, Robert W, Stevens 
will give a lecture-recital on the program of the following 
da Others to be given under the same auspices will be 
orchestral concerts on November 6, December 4, January 
26 and March 12; and one by 
and Eddy Brown on 
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Edward Clarke gave a recital at Marion (Ind.) Thurs- 
day evening, October 11 under the auspices of the Conser- 
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U. S. Kerr Made an Honorary 
Member of the Sinfonia Fraternity 


The latest musical artist to be honored with election as 
an honorary member of the Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia Fra- 
ternity of America is U. S. Kerr, whose name is now added 
to the select list of the most prominent musicians of the 
United States who have been distinguished by the confer- 
ring of this honor. The following two letters to Mr. Kerr 
from F, Otis Drayton, of Boston, supreme president of the 
order, are self explanatory: 

October 4, 1917. 

My Dear Mr. Kerr—It gives me great pleasure to inform you 
that at the last regular meeting of Alpha Chapter of Phi Mu Alpha 
Sinfonia Fraternity of America you were elected to honorary 
chapter membership. 3 F : 

Since the birth of the fraternity in 1898, honorary membership 
has been conferred upon many who have achieved eminence in 
music or have become notable as patrons of the art, among them 
being George W. Chadwick (by whom Sinfonia was named), Arthur 
Foote, Horatio Parker, Frederick Stock, Frederick Converse, Louis 
C. Elson, David Bispham, Henry L. Higginson, Dr. Karl Muck, 
George B. Cortelyou and others. 

Remaining, Yours very truly, 

(Signed) F, Orie Drayton, 
Supreme President. 
October 11, 1917. 

Dear Sir ano Brotner—The members of Alpha Chapter, Phi 
Mu Alpha Sinfonia were greatly pleased to learn of your accept- 
ance of honorary membership in their chapter, and I wish to take 
this opportunity to express my pe rsonal gratification. I sincerely 
hope that you will visit the chapter headquarters whenever you 
happen to be at the Conservatory, I trust you may witness a presen- 
tation of the Sinfonia ritual in the near future, and that, when- 
ever possible, you will attend the special functions of the chapter, 
of which due notice will be sent you. I enclose the historical sketch, 
recently compiled, which will give you some idea of the Sinfonia 
movement. I might add that honorary chapter members are exempt 
from all dues 

Trusting I may have the pleasure of meeting you personally in the 
near future, I beg to remain, fours very truly, 

(Signed) F. Oris Drayton, 
Supreme President. 
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Edna de Lima Sings in Philadelphia 


Edna de Lima, lyric soprano, sang in Philadelphia on the 
afternoon of October 15. The occasion was the dedication 
of a hall in the John Wanamaker Building to the Red 
Cross. On the program were several noted names, includ- 
ing those of Ian Hay and Edward Stotesbury. 

After singing “America,” Miss de Lima gave “Un Bel 
Di” from * ‘Madame Butterfly, te and was just as successful 
in the “Manon Lescaut” aria, “In quelle trine morbide.” 
The singing of the “Star Spangled Banner” made a stirring 
climax for both the audience and soloist, whose appro- 
priate costume was nothing less than a sensation. 

Haensel and Jones have made numerous bookings for 
Miss de Lima. A tour of the Middle West in November 
will include a recital in Chicago, November 11, in the F. 
Wight Neumann series. The New York recital will be in 
Aeolian Hall on December 12. 


A Hustling New| Manager 


It is seldom that a new comer to the concert field is 
fortunate enough to have engagements booked for her 
before a New York recital. However, there is a manager 
now in the field who has been able to book a new pianist, 
Winifred Byrd, for a number of important dates, which 
include performances at several well known colleges, and 
Miss Byrd’s Aeolian Hall appearance does not take place 
until the early part of December. The hustling new man- 
ager is Marie Gouled, of the Flatiron Building, New York. 
Mrs. Gouled has been waiting for several years for an 
artist in whom she considered it worth while investing her 
money, time and energy. A short time ago she heard Miss 
Byrd play and decided that she had no need to look far- 
ther. It is expected that the young American pianist will 
make quite a favorable stir in New York, not only because 
she is one of the last pupils of the late Teresa Carrejfio, 
but also because she has all the requisites of a remarkable 
concert pianist. Those who have heard her play outside 
of New York have been amazed at her excellent technic, 
beautiful tone and exquisite interpretative style. She is, 
in a word, a pianist with a bright future. 


Alice Garrigue Mott Receives Good 
Notices of Joseph Del Puente 


From the Henry Savage Musical Bureau comes the re- 
port that Joseph Del Puente is a success in the “Have a 
Heart” company, now making a tour of the United States 
and Canada. The following criticism from the Boston 
Evening Record, August 29, 1917, is a sample of excellent 
notices given young Del Puente in the various towns where 
he has appeared 

It is interesting to note the number of whiteheaded operagoers who 
are in the audience of the Colonial Theatre at the opening of the 
second act of “Have a Heart.” They are there out of compliment to 
Joseph del Puente, whose superb baritone voice opens the second act. 
These operagoers remember the days when his father, Giuseppe del 
Puente, broke all hearts with the Mapleson Italian Opera Company 
of the early 80's. When Minnie Hauk sang Carmen and Del Puente 
was the Toreador there was some opera. Why not let Flora 
Zabelle play the seductive cigarette girl and have Del Puente follow 
in his father’s footsteps? That would make a combination worth 
considering. 


Yvonne de Tréville ‘and Gertrude 
Ross to Provide Musical Fare at 
Stearns-Hubbard Wedding 


It is not often that a wedding, even though it be that of 
a daughter of a founder of a symphony association, has 
music especially composed for it and sung by a world 
famous prima donra. Gertrude Ross, the well known Cal- 
ifornia composer, has written a lovely song and Yvonne 
de Tréville will sing it, at the Se wae of Marjory Stearns, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Edward Kimball Stearns, to 
Lieutenant Edward Waite Hubbell, at Calvary Church, 
New York City, next Saturday afternoon. 

The father of the bride to be is the founder of the 
Detroit Symphony Association and a member of the board 
of directors of the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra. 


Charles Harrison Granted a Divorce 


On Wednesday, October 17, the Philadelphia Court of 
Common Pleas, No. 5, handed down a decree in favor of 
Charles W. Harrison, tenor, whereby he was granted an ab- 
solute divorce from his wife, Clara G, Harrison. The decree 
further absolves Mr. Harrison from the payment of any 
alimony or the giving of any support whatsoever. 
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JASCHA HEIFETZ—HIS LIFE 





Interesting Things About the Russian Newcomer, Who 
Makes His American Debut This Week 





Ruben Heifetz was a musician whose professional duties 
led him, after his graduation from the Imperial Conserva- 
tory of Music at Warsaw, to the Russian city of Vilna. 
There he became first violin in the local symphony orches- 
tra, taught a great deal, married a young woman of the city, 
and settled down to pass his life. But after a time a son 
was born to Ruben Heifetz and his wife, and it was this 
son, Joseph—or Jascha, as he was called by those who 
loved him—who disturbed the even tenor of the way of the 
family Heifetz and brought it out into the great world 
again. 

Ruben Heifetz was a musician of parts, and it was the 
one great ambition of his life to have his baby Jascha 
achieve the great career which he had always dreamed of 
for himself, but which circumstances had denied him. And 
he was happy when the child, only eight months old, showed 
signs that music interested him for no matter how he cried 
at times if he heard music he would at once stop and listen 
very intently. A short time later he also winced 
nervously when he heard any one playing in dissonance, 
and would only quiet down after it was stopped. 

When Jascha was three years old his father bought him 
a tiny violin and carefully began to show him the first 
step in using it. That violin, by the way, is still in the 
family home at Petrograd. From the first his talent 
amazed everybody. He never studied, but played instinct- 
ively everything his father showed him, as if led by a magic 
power. During his first year of lessons he finished the 
first Beriot book and Kayser’s studies, having mastered five 
positions. 

About this time Ruben Heifetz met Prof. Ilio Malkin, of 
the Imperial Music School of Vilna, whom he asked, “Can 
a child of four years of age be instructed on the violin?” 
The professor in reply advised that he wait two or three 
more years, Then the father invited the professor to his 
house, where he showed him the happy boy with golden 
locks and blue eyes. The father took his violin and started 
to play the accompaniment, and the boy played from mem- 
ory any of the melodies from Beriot’s book, clear, bright, 
and correctly. Professor Malkin was astounded by what 
he heard, at once realizing that the boy was a genius. 

Then the little one began his work with the seriousness 
of a mature person. In it he succeeded as though there 
were no difficulties for him. He learned his lessons with 
the same ease that the ordinary child plays with his toys. 
Before he reached the age of five he was a prominent pupil 
of the Royal Music School and had played at school re- 
citals. At the age of six he played Mendelssohn's concerto 
before an audience of over one thousand people in the im- 
portant city of Kovna. The most difficult concerto he could 
play by heart after rehearsing it two or three times, not 
like a child, but with the finished style of an artist. At 
seven and a half he completed the course at the Royal 
Music School. At eight he was taken to Petrograd to 
Prof. Leopold Auer, the famous violin instructor. Even 
at that age he was a finished artist. Technically, nothing 
in the literature for the violin was too hard for him. Pro- 
fessor Auer during a few years accomplished the artistic 
finish—-repertoire, interpretation, and all the touches neces- 
sary to a great artist. 

At the age of ten Jascha appeared seven times with the 
symphony orchestra at the International Exposition in 
Odessa. His successes were so tremendous that he had to 
be brought to his hotel under guard of the police, as the 
throng refused to go home, insisting upon seeing him, at 
least, if it could not reach him to pet and kiss him. Since 
then his name has been talked of all over Russia. When in 
Petrograd, though he was still a pupil of the Conservatory 
under Professor Auer, he packed the largest concert halls 
whenever he appeared; and when, in the same year, he 
played Tschaikowsky’s concerto with the Imperial Sym- 
phony Orchestra at Pavlovsk for a gathering of about three 
thousand people, which included the most prominent musi- 
sians in Petrograd, Professor Auer said that, in his opinion, 
Jascha Heifetz was the biggest genius of the violin, and 
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The Tenor and the Woman Voice Trainer 


The Editor, Musical Courier: 

I have just been reading in the October 18 issue of the Musicat 
Courier, under “Information Bureau,” about “Tenors and Women 
Teachers.” Your statement corroborates my thoughts to a T, and 
I, a woman who has always been very successful in training the 
male voice, and particularly the tenor voice, making it a special 
study, would like to take up this interesting question and to 
write you a few lines in comment, 

It does not make any difference at all whether the voice trainer 
be a man or woman. he essential thing is that he or she have a 
thorough understanding of the difficult art of voice training, because 
the tenor—-more than any other kind of voice—needs the one who 
knows, and more so, the one who has the rare gift of imparting 
this knowledge to others. If people only knew how delicate the 
vocal mechanism is, like violin strings, and that each vocal organ 
must he handled as an individual problem, especially the tenor voice. 
Instead of shouting in learning, pupils should relax every muscle in 
the body and face and by using a minimum amount of effort pro- 
duce a maximum artistic vocal effect, the so called overtone. Vibration 
of vocal cords, facility, resonance, perfect vocal throat, and a rich 
voice with ringing upper tones will be the surprisingly fine result 
of such relaxation, and an extension of range without effort is 
sure to come! These methods produce brilliancy in vocal rendition, 
which is very essential to all types of songs, and voices for artistic 
singing, enabling the singers to thrill audiences in going through 
their repertoires without getting tired or hoarse. 

Americans have naturally beautiful voices. 

To succeed as a voice trainer one has to be a throat specialist, 
a musician, and a diplomat, all in one. Do not forget that the 
teacher must study every singer individually, according to disposi 
tion, character of voice, etc., in order to lead him or her to the 
right goal. Every voice, and human being, like every face in this 
world, is different. Nobody should try to imitate another singer, 
but learn to understand the advantages of the over voice. This the 
voice trainer must understand, and lead the pupil toward it. He 


has to study his pupil. The results obtained are the best proof 
for the truthfulness of this statement 

I always had a big corner on the tenor market, and in these days 
of lack of good tenors have been in demand and especially success 
ful in training the tenor voice, bringing out some splendid tenors 
of varying styles, who by this time are making a great name for 
themasives as well as for me. 

Complimenting you for the excellent reply given to that tenor 
question in this week's issue, I am, Sincerely yours 

Apa Sover-Huveck 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York City 


Thanks from Yvonne de Tréville 
October 20, 1917 


The Editor, Musical Courier : 
Allow me to thank you on behalf of the National Patriotic Song 
Committee for your kindness in giving the space of your valuable 
publication to helping us to make our aims known to our fellow 
musicians and the public 
feel sure it will give an impetus to the enrollment in our ranks, 
for which we are deeply grateful Sincerely yours, 
Yvonne ve Trévitwe 


Miss Foster Accompanies Her Own Compositions 


The Editor, Musical Courier 

Will you kindly make a correction in the item which appeared 
in your issue of October 11, in which you say, “On Friday night, 
George Reimherr, tenor, gave a recital at Merriewold Park at the 
home of Dr, Takamini, with Fay Foster as accompanist.” 

On this occasion a program was given, consisting entirely of my 
compositions with Mr, Reimherr and Adelaide Tydeman (one of my 
artist-pupils), as interpreters, I naturally playing the accompaniments 

I feel this explanation is due to the many singers who have wished 
me to act as their accompanist, and whom I have been obliged to 
refuse, my rule being to accompany only my own compositions 

Thanking you in advance for your courtesy, I am, 

‘ery sincerely yours, 

October 11, 191 Fay Foster 





compared his early triumph to those of Mozart, Beethoven, 
and Mendelssohn. 

In 1912 the Wolf Bureau, of Berlin, engaged Jascha for 
a tour of Germany. In the same year he played six times 
in Berlin alone, several times with the Berlin Philharmonic, 
under the direction of Arthur Nikisch. The critics praised 
his work in the most exalted terms, saying that one should 
close his eyes and listen to the playing, as, looking at the 
boy, it was unbelievable that one of his age could play 
with such mastery. : ‘ 

in 1913, he played in Vienna with the Symphony, under 
the direction cf Safonov, after which he was re-engaged 
for a second tour of Germany. 
He played at the Gewand- 
haus in Leipsic with the sym- 
phony orchestra under Nikisch. 
Since the war broke out Jascha 
has played in the largest cities of 
Russia and all the Scandinavian 
countries, including Denmark. 

To write about all his suc- 
cesses would need a_ whole 
book. Physically well developed, 
with a healthy spirit, he is the 
reverse of any other genius— 
calm, unnervous, unaffected. He 
is modest, polite, and has charm- 
ing manners. His pleasure in 
sport is keen, and he is especially 
interested in photography. He 
would never leave the house 
without his camera, taking pic- 
tures of almost anyone and 
everything. 

His two months in America, 
during which he has seen both 
city and country life, have 
pleased him greatly. He is look- 
ing forward with eagerness to 
his debut on Saturday afternoon 
of this week at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, but with no more in- 
terest than that with which the 
great music loving public is 
looking forward to hear a genius 


Those who see the tall, personable young man—Jascha Heifetz of today 


who has been preceded by such very extraordinary 
reports, 
With André Benoist accompanying, his program will be 


as follows: 


Chaconne we Vitali 
Concerto in D minor Wieniawsky 
Ave Maria . Schubert 


Menuetto ; Mozart 
Nocturne in D major Chopin-Wilhelmj 
Chorus of Derviches (etude) Beethoven-Auer 
March Orientale (scherzo), from “The Ruins of Athens,” 
Beethoven-Auer 
I'schaikowsky 
Paganini-Auer 


Melodie ; 
Capriccio, No. 24 





JASCHA HEIFETZ AT THE BEGINNING OF HIS CAREER. 

: walk onto the platform 
of Carnegie Hall next Saturday afternoon, will realize that his days as a “child prodigy” are long 
past and that he must be judged and accepted now for what he is—a matured artist. This is a 
rare picture, taken many years ago in Russia, just as he was beginning his professional career 
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PAULO GRUPPE 


The Distinguished Holland-American 


On Tour 1917-1918 


*““Master”—**Marvelous”—* Wonderful” 
Apply for booking at once to R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York City 
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TAMAKI 








Management: MAX RABINOFF . ° “ 


MIURA 


Japanese Prima Donna 


Who recently created a sensation in Mexico 
City in “ Madame Butterfly,” will open with 
the Boston Grand Opera Company, in Balti- 
more, on November 10. 


1425 Broadway, New York City 
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MAX LIEBLING ¥3* MORGAN_KINGSTON 


NO 
ACCOMPANIST—PIANO INSTRUCTION Available for Opera, Oratorio and Recitals 
Address: 628 Seventh Ave. Phone 2490 Cirele, N.Y. CITY Management: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 West 34th St., New York 


CORNELIUS VAN VLIET ™ salad stl 


The Dutch Cellist receives Jettore and inquiries, wets a8 re Hed t0 —_ WINTON & LIVINGSTON, Inc. 

641 GIRARD AVE., SO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. possible promptness. e service reau AEOLIAN HALL <4 ‘ORK 
ne pen oo eee ate Se any one wishing in- "a a 
MME. CARRIE BRIDEWELL  {2:mton sbout any musical question or upon any ques 
2 nected or associated with music and musical 
PormeriCEFEBRATED CONTRALTO. interests, to write to us. Many of the letters received | AGAIN PRESENTING FOR THIS SEASON 

145 East Thirty-fifth Street - New York City each day are replied to by mail, but inquiries of general 
von 8 scams tnt thine interest will be answered through the columns of the 




















~ P Musical Courier, with the names of the our 
kK R AN K F R U | | c H EY omitted. Following are some inquiries received lately, 
LECTURES ON MUSIC. and the answers to them. These indicate the range of 

Available for Universities, Schools, Teachers’ Associations, etc. subjects upon which information is sought. Inquiries 
Address, - Room 80, 213 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. will be answered as soon as possible, though there is 
some unavoidable delay on account of the large number 


VITHERSPOON Base received. —Editor’s note.] 


Metropolitan Opera Available for Concert and Oratorio A Voice Problem 
Address: Management, Wellsohn Musical Bureau One year ago I made a successful debut, in excellent THE FOREMOST 


8 West Sth Street : : re Now York voice. A month later | began to feel my voice slipping OF THE YOUNGER 


from my control and six months later the whole 


middle range seemed to have collapsed. I have been 
MARIE SUNDELIUS Soprano working patiently with a teacher who is also patiently AMERICAN PIANISTS 
trying to help me overcome my condition. I appreciate 




















“a ee —_ his interest but sincerely feel he does not understand 
clusive Management: my case. My voice has improved in quality under his gk “ire a A Rl a A er 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN 1461 Broadway, New York direction but the “slipping away” feeling overcomes me 





in the middle range of voice (B natural to F natural). 


EDGAR Also, in that range, I feel a tightening at the back of ‘ s 
the tongue and instead of the uvula_being lifted high p Inneape IS 
and throat open as it was formerly, the uvula has 
STI LLM AN = KELLEY dropped and does not respond to lifting, only | 





occasionally, 
Can you give me your valued advice? Have you 


STEINWAY HALL : NEW YORK. N. Y. known or heard of a similar case? Can you name a 
teacher who understands and can help me? I feel the 
The Only need not only of a geod teacher but one who under- : 
stands the physical side of your voice production. 
FRENCH I attribute my case to overwork in singing and a 
general depressed physical state, due to a — in 
family. A famous throat specialist who specializes on 
REPERTOIRE TENOR voice care, etc., examined my vocal chords and pro- EMIL OBERHOFFER, Conductor 
nounced them in splendid condition notwithstanding a 


In America at Present sore throat at the time. My tonsils were removed 
eight years ago. My voice is high soprano, having had 1917—15th Season—1918 
a range of three octaves. Some days under high 
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Cc nervous tension I can sing through my operatic roles 
A RIEMENSCHNEIDER as if I never had an affliction of pa ae ae next Midwinter and Spring Tours 
ae day I may have lost control of my middle range 
i. singing—flatting and singing “back.” Have studied Now Booking 
five years with three fine teachers and until the time 
PIANIST mentioned never had any voice trouble and was sup- Address Correspondence to 
(with LESCHETIZKY 1903-06) posed to have had a “beautiful” voice, as my Italian E ELL 
&TUDIO: 722 The Arcade, Cleveland, O. masters have said. My public experience has been WEND HEIGHTON, Manager 
limited to two concerts and opera debut all of which Auditorium Building, Minneapo 
REINALD WERRENRATH were very successful. id polis, Minn. 
Will you pardon my being so lengthy but perhaps = 
BARYTONE you will understand the terrible disappointment a — cebngetilistesaeti sents heer 
a Aoi singer feels under my circumstances. I simply do not 
Managemest, THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU know where to go next for aid, 2 a fellow student 
West g4th Street - - - = = @& New York suggested I write your valued office for advice anc : 
“, Chickering Plane Used appreciate any effort in my behalf more than I can “Early Success is the Talk of 
ed ickering Piano le express. : = 
Your interesting letter nas been much in my mind for the Musical World 
JOHN the past few days, ever since it was received. In conver- 
sation with one of the leading vocal teachers of this city, 
tiated the writer stated your case to her asking the question that 
vou ask in your letter, that is, whether she had ever heard 
In America Entire Season 1917-18 or known of sucha case? To my surprise she said that , 
EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist she not only knew of.one such case, but of many who had This was first 
come to her for assistance who were undergoing the same A enters 
Manager: CHARLES L. WAGNER experiences that you are. We talked of the reasons for appearance here and it 1s 
D. F. McSweeney, associate manager such a condition, but found that they were in oe sincerely hoped that it will 
1451 Broadway, New York cases. While overwork in singing may have been one o 
Stelaway Fiano Used the causes, the fundamental reason lies deeper than that. not be the last, for a more 
It is of course natural that now you watch for all the charming pe rsonality, 
unpleasant symptoms, which only increase the nervous ten- delightful artist and glo- 
sion, that at one time permits you to sing your operatic ° ubheg: : 
arias better than ever, and at another time works in the rious voice is hard to im- 
contrary direction of depression. agine. We predict a great 
le 2 he Address of Giuseppe Bamboschek future for this young artist, 
Teacher of Some a ad - Would you please be so kind as to give me the who is just at the beginning 
Singers Now Before the Public és of Gi Zamboschek ? 
address of Giuseppe Bamboschek ! : of her career and whose 
Co-Editor, Garcia’s “Hints on Singing”; The address asked for is Metropolitan Opera House, | F h 
A A Sines 
Author, New lish Version of “Carmen” ; New York. success so ear y in the 
Translator, Metzler’s Mastersongs, “Lieder Where is Xaver Scharwenka? musical game is the talk of 
in English.” Will you kindly give me the address of Xaver the musical world.— 
Scharwenka, the pianist? : : ¥ ; 
Mr. Scharwenka is probably in Berlin, Germany, where La Porte Daily Herald. 





40 Avenue Road, Regent's Park, N. W., London he has resided for some years. His address there is care 
“Scharwenka Conservatory of Music.” 


What Training Is Necessary 
Do you think that it is necessary for persons 


who study singing just for their own amusement 
and for the entertainment of | their friends, _to 
| spend as much time in getting their musical education 























——— 


as though they were going on the operatic or concert 
stage? Do you think that in two or three years, study- 








ing with a good teacher, that one could learn sufficient 
Teacher of Famous Opera and Concert Singers to sing songs and not be severely criticised? 

When a person is studying for the operatic or concert 
stage there is much to be learned besides the proper use 








From the rudiments of tone placing to artistic finishing 


for concert, oratorio, recital and opera. o } ; ag Paper Awe 
, ; of the voice. Operatic roles require long a 
es eer study; foreign languages occupy much time; so that after Management: R, E, JOHNSTON 
‘ the pupil knows how to use the voice, that knowledge has 1451 Broadway New York City 





to he put into practice in ways that are not required for 
Telephone 687 Lenox STUDIO: GE. Slot Street, New York!) ihe home singer. It would seem that three years of serious 
—- study should be sufficient to equip the student so that both 
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student and friends would find the work acceptable. But, 
it must be understood that this means that the voice is 
trained, that the “method” is acquired, that the pupil 
knows “how” to sing. Both teacher and pupil must feel 
that the Point aimed at has been reached. The success of 
this, as it may be called, amateur home singing, then, de- 
nds very largely vpon whether the singer is willing to 
eep within the limits of what can be well done and not 
yo oa flights for which the training has given no foun- 
ation. 

The other day a young woman who is studying for opera, 
and who will soon be ready to make a debut, was going 
over a role in which there was a very florid passage. This 
passage was sung over and over for nearly half an hour, 
neither teacher nor pupil being even then perfectly satisfied 
with the result—-both aiming at perfection. That meant that 
an entire lesson was picts to a single phrase of an operatic 
aria. It is not always that those studying for private work, 
and only to be heard by friends, are willing to give the 
serious study necessary. In the first place, admiring 
friends flatter and consider a voice perfect when the singer 
knows that is far from the truth. Today the “untrained” 
voice has no place in the world of song; even for home 
consumption there are many to criticise. Whatever subject 
a person is studying, it is a fact that the more they know 
of their subject the better. George Henry Lewes, in writing 
to Anthony Trollope, once said: “We often listen with 
pleasure to a singer in private whom we should mercilessly 
hiss from the concert room or stage.” While that may 
be true, it ought not to be, and it is certainly getting less 
and less true every day. 

If you study just as seriously for your home education 
as though you intended making a public career, you would 
probably find at the end of three years that you had ac- 
complished your purpose; at least you would be in a posi- 
tion to judge for yourself whether you could discontinue 
lessons It is, however, a good plan for a singer oc- 
casionally to return to a teacher for a few lessons to 
“brush up.” You know that all public singers, operatic or 
concert, constantly “coach” with a master. 

Public School Credits 
I am trying to make it possible for high school 
boys and girls to continue their musical education while 
attending school and want to request any information 
you may have along the line of credit given pupils for 
piano, voice, violin, etc., lessons taken of private 
teachers. 

In a set of resolutions adopted by the New York Board 

of Educaticn in 1916, the second resolution reads: 


By allowing credits for work under private instruction, either in 
voice, pianoforte, organ, instruments of the symphonic orchestra, or 
advanced harmony and counterpoint, after. satisfactory tests and 
examinations given by the school instructor and approved by the 
hen et ng points. Many schools, both public and private, 
throughout the country allow more or less liberal credit for specified 
music work, 

The Art Publication Society of St. Louis ought to be 
able to oe you considerable information on this subject. 


Godowsky « on Masic and War 


After a preliminary tour of sc some half dozen cities, Leo- 
pold Godowsky returned to New York last week just two 
days before his recital in Carnegie Hall last Saturday af- 
ternoon. This was practically his only public appearance in 
this city for the season, for, aside from later appearances 
with the Mozart Society and in the Biltmore series, Mr. 
Godowsky will not be heard in New York. His entire 
season will be spent on tour, playing extensively in New 
England, the Middle West and as far as the Pacific Coast, 
where he will devote considerable time to concertising. In 
addition he will probably go to Cuba for a series of con- 
certs in Havana. 

Mr. Godowsky left his summer home at Lake Placid 
October 9, and already has given recitals in Chicago, Ober- 
lin College, Grinnell, Ia., and Greencastle, Ind. Speaking 
of the effect of our first year at war upon the season’s con- 
cert prospects, Mr. Godowsky observes from the half dozen 
concerts he has given that the music loving public will by 
no means diminish, and predicts that concerts will flourish 
stronger than ever. 

“We have only to look at the European nations that 
have been at war for three years,” declares the famous 
pianist, “to see what conditions are likely to prevail here. 
Immediately after the war broke out Berlin had its heaviest 
musical season in years, and so with London, Paris and 
Petrograd, the only difference being that there was no in- 
terchange of artists. In Berlin only the artists of the Cen- 
tral. Powers were heard, and in the other capitals only 
the artists of the Allied Nations. Here we should have 
even much more music, for artists of all nations have as- 
sembled here since the war. 

“Music must be in demand at a time like this because of 
its appeal to the emotions. Every emotion aroused by a 
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state of war is inspired by music. There is heroism in 
music as well as sadness. It is a mistaken idea that the 
musical life of a nation should suffer or diminish in its ap- 
peal by war, for music is just as necessary to the life of a 
nation at war as food and fuel.” 





A Garrigue Find 





When Esperanza Garrigue was visiting Mrs. Fred Crane, 
of Dalton, Mass., last summer, she heard a singing voice of 
unusual beauty. It was that of a young Irish lad in the 
Crane employ. Mme. Garrigue examined the voice thor- 
oughly and advised Mrs. Crane to have the young man 
educated for light opera, and accordingly arrangements 
were made with Mme. Garrigue to take fall charge of the 
young man’s career. As this teacher does not take begin- 
ners of the male voice any more, she placed William Black 
with her artist-pupil, Enrico Alessandro, October 1. He 
takes four lessons a week with Mr. Alessandro and one 
from Mme. Garrigue, and is making excellent progress. 
Mme. Garrigue believes that Mr. Black will some day 
develop into a brilliant star in the musical comedy sky, and 
that the Crane family will have the satisfaction of having 
been instrumental in the making of his musical career. 
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Victoria Boshko Assisted Ysaye 
at Jamestown Concert 





Victoria Boshko, pianist; assisted Eugen Ysaye, the fa- 
mous Belgian violinist, at a concert in Samuels’ Theatre, 
Jamestown, N. Y., Thursday evening, October 11. The 
program opened with the suite in D minor for violin and 
piano, Geminiane, follow ed by the violin and piano sonata, 


op. 47, in A major, “The Kreutzer,” Beethoven. Miss 
Boshko was heard in the piano solos: Liszt second rhap- 
sody, a Chopin nocturne, Rubinstein valse caprice, and 
“Campanella,” Liszt. 

The Jamestown Evening Journal said: 

Victoria Boshko has a large tone, brilliant technic, and masculine 
style. In the well known Hungarian rhapsody, No, 2, of Liszt, 


Miss Poshko rose to tremendous heights. 


M. E. FLORI 


Highest Art of Singing from beginning to Artistic Finishing 
Teacher of Many Famous Opera and Concert Singers 
Tel. Riverside 7127 Studio: 177 West 88th Street, New York 
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Gertrupe F, Cowen, 
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*SEYDEL* 


WILL PLAY HER FIFTH ENGAGEMENT WITH THE 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


ON APRIL 26 AND 27, 1918 


Personal Address: 
1234 Commonwealth 
Boston, Mass. 
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Who opened triumphantly his Operatic Season in Faust 


Chicago Opera Association 
































Past—Special 
politan Opera House, N. Y. 
Open-air performance of ‘ 


isohn Stadium, N. 


Tour of Cuba, ‘Porto Rico and South ‘America 
with Bracale Opera Company. 


OPERATIC APPEARANCES IN AMERICA 


‘Pagliacci’ at Lew- 


Anna Fitziu 


rformance of “Goyescas” at Metro. Present—Winning new laurels with the Sigaldi 
Opera Company in Mexico City. 


Future—Season of 1917-18 engaged for special per- 
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BOSTON ACCORDS McCORMACK 
HIS ANNUAL HEARTY WELCOME 


Great Audience Fills Opera House—Guiomar Novaes Soloist with Symphony 
in Cambridge—Mona Holesco Makes American Debut in Recital—Second 
Pair of Symphony Concerts—Raymond Wilson Heard for 
First Time—News from the Studios—Items 


John McCormack, America’s most popular tenor, made 
his first appearance of the season on Sunday afternoon, 
October 14, at the Boston Opera House. He was assisted 
by Andre Polah, violinist, and Edwin Schneider, pianist. 
The customary McCormack throng overflowed the thea- 
tre, and many were obliged to sit on the stage. McCor- 
mack was handicapped by a slight cold, but this scarcely 
interfered with the pleasure he gave his audience for 
this artist's popularity and appeal are based not only on his 
remarkably rich voice, but also on his charming manner, 
his musicianship, his clear enunciationeand the fact that he 
sings almost everything in English, McCormack’s precise- 
ness of diction makes his English heard and understood in 
the farthest corners of the auditorium. His interpreta- 
tive genius gives freshness to that which is hackneyed and 
adds beauty to that which is ordinary. He was welcomed 
with the greatest enthusiasm, and was, as usual, very gener- 
ous with encores in responding to recalls, 

McCormack’s program included a Handel aria and reci- 
songs by Schubert and Brahms; a group of charm- 
folksongs: a vocal arrangement of Kreisler’s 
“Home Song,” by Kreisler himself; songs by Edwin Schnei- 
der, his accompanist: others by Arthur Foote and Mrs, H. 
H. A. Beach, both Bostonians, and Ivor Novello’s “Keep 
the Home Fires Burning.” 

Mr. Polah showed spirit and power in Hubay’s “Butter- 
fly,” Saint-Saéns’ “Deluge” prelude and the Kreisler ar- 
rangement of Dvorak’s “Slavonic Dance.” Mr. Schneider, 
at the piano, gave added pleasure by his intelligent ac- 
companiments. 

Guiomar Novaes a Welcome Soloist at Symphony’s 
First Cambridge Concert 


Cambridge concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck, conductor, took place Thursday 
evening, October 18, in Sanders Theatre, Harvard Univer- 
sity. Dr. Muck and his men were cordially welcomed by a 
crowded house, composed largely of “the faculty and his 
wife,” with hundreds of Harvard and Radcliffe undergrad- 
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uates. The program was as follows: symphony No, 1, in 
E minor, op. 39, Sibelius; concerto in G major, No. 4, for 
pianoforte and orchestra, op. 58, Beethoven; overture to 
“King Lear,” op. 4, Berlioz. 

Guiomar Novaes, in the concerto, captured the audience 
with her poise, her finished musicianship, the unostenta- 
tious manner which characterized her execution of difficult 
passages, and, above all, the quality which furnished the 
“open sesame” to the good will of her hearers, her rare 
emotional intuition—-perhaps due, in a great measure, to her 
Latin background. The test and proof of Miss Novaes’ 
technical skill was in her treatment of the slow movement. 
She lingered over every phrase, and did not release a chord 
from her precise control of fingers until all its poetry had 
been interpreted, Miss Novaes missed nothing in the mod- 
ulations of the pianissimo passages, and it was manifest to 
the admiring hearers that she is a pianist of the highest 
rank, an artist par excellence. 

The familiar racial characteristics of Sibelius’ music are 
everywhere evident in his first symphony. Only a man 
from the North could have written such a work. To hear 
Berlioz’s “King Lear” twice within a week is to be im- 
pressed more firmly with ig fact that it is an inferior work 
of a great composer. Mr. Longy again helped to make it 
linger in one’s memory by his delicate playing of the sad 
solo for the oboe. 


Mona Holesco Makes American Debut in Recital 


Mona Holesco, Danish soprano, gave her first American 
recital at Jordan Hall on the afternoon of October 18. 
Mme. Holesco received her musical education for the most 
part in Dresden and her home city, Copenhagen. In Eu- 
ropean opera houses she has sung prima donna roles in 
“Traviata” and “Madame Butterfly” and the difficult role 
of Sophie in Strauss’ “Rosenkavalier.” Her artistic ex- 
pression is not confined to singing, for she gives much 
time to painting and has composed some delightful songs. 
Mme. Holesco’s program included two French airs, one 
from Meyerbeer’s “ILes Huguenots” and the other ‘from 
Dell’ Acqua’s “Villanelle ;” a group of French and Russian 
songs by Debussy, d’Ozanne. Bourgault-Ducoudray and 
Gretchaninoff ; some English folksongs, and a Danish group, 
including two by Mme. Holesco. A few of the songs were 
new to Boston. Those by Heise voiced two moods of 
Dyveke, protégée of Christian I], King of Denmark. The 
composer displays greater art in his picturing of Dyveke’s 
dreams of greatness as a simple country girl than in his 
version of her despair as a world-weary courtesan. Mrs. 
Souther’s “Lily Fields,” dedicated to “the brave soldiers of 
France,” is well written and effective. 

Mme. Holesco is emotional; her range is quite remark- 
able, and she sings intelligently. An occasionally uncer- 
tain technic serves to hamper a potentially beautiful voice. 
The Danish soprano was at her best in expressing the na- 
tive simplicity of the native folksongs: airs like Bourgault- 
Ducoudray’s ‘ ‘L’Angelus,” Grindahl’s “Eventide,” and her 
own “Flirt,” which stimulated much applause. Richard 
Epstein played excellent accompaniments. 


Second Pair of the Regular Symphony Concerts 


The second pair of concerts of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck, conductor, took place on Fri- 
day afternoon and Saturday evening, October 19 and 20, at 
Symphony Hall. The program was as follows: “Fin- 
landie.” symphonic poem for orchestra, op. 26, No. 7, Sibe- 
lius; “Poems of Ecstasy.” op. 54, Scriabin; concerto in D 
major, for violin, op. 61, Beethoven; “Rhapsodie Rou- 
maine,” A major, op. 11, No, 1, Enesco. Efrem Zimbalist 
was soloist. 

Dr. Muck’s interpretation of the musical ideas of Sibelius 
resulted in an eloquent performance of this beautiful tone 
poem. Scriabin’s “Poem of Ecstasy” was played here seven 
years ago; but according to local musical history, Mr. 
Fiedler madé a sorry mess of it. This composition should 
be psycho-analyzed—but no lesser authority than a Freud 
or a Jung could do it thoroughly. Scriabin has written 
here an unusué al composition with fine and original pas- 
sages. But it is hardly ecstatic. We are told that Scriabin 
wished to express the ecstasy of untrammeled action, the 
joy in creative activity. Untrammeled action there is in- 
deed. His creative activity—his ardors, ambitions, 
struggles, sensations—seem to have brought him physical 
pain and fits of despondency, spiritual anguish and con- 
flicts, The audience seemed puzzled, even bewildered, 
through most of-the composition, but was stirred to hearty 
applause by the immense power and triumphant grandeur 
of the ending. 

Mr. Zimbalist gave an eloquent and distinctive perform- 
ance of the familiar and popular Beethoven concerto in 
D major. His rare talent stamps his playing as of the 
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highest quality in its remarkable technical phases, its purity 
of tone and bewildering brilliancy, its authority and sur- 
passing beauty. The audience, in approving, was very 
demonstrative—for Boston. 


Raymond Wilson Heard for First Time Here 


Raymond Wilson, of Syracuse University, gave his first 
piano recital in Boston on the afternoon _of October 16 at 
Steinert Hall. The program included Chopin’s sonata in 
B flat minor, Schumann’s familiar “Scenes from Child- 
hood,” several G odowsky transcriptions, and selections from 
Debussy and Liszt. As is appropriate to one affiliated with 
an institution of learning, Mr. Wilson’s performances were 
honest and literal, albeit somewhat academic. An audience 
of good size appreciated his work and called for several 
encores. 

News From the Studios 


Henrietta Hascall, who spent the summer pleasantly at 
East Alton, N. H., has reopened her vocal studio in the 
Pierce Building 

Edith Rowena Noyes Greene and Roy Goddard Greene 
have announced the opening of their teaching season. As 
usual, they will share a studio at Huntington Chambers. 

The College of Applied Harmony, Oscar Nadeau, direc- 
tor, with which is affliated the Ondricek School of Violin, 
has begun its scholastic year at its old quarters, 250 Hunt- 
ington avenue. 

Bertha Cushing Child, the contralto soloist and teacher, 
will make her headquarters this season at the Lang Studios, 
6 Newbury street. As heretofore, she will share her studio 
with Alice Bates Rice, soprano. 

Mary G. Reed, teacher of piano, and Emma S. Hosford, 
teacher of singing, have combined this season as the Reed- 
Hosford Music School, with quarters at Huntington Cham- 
bers. Mrs. Reed is an accredited exponent of the Progres- 
sive Series of Piano Lessons. 

Bainbridge Crist, with Mrs. Crist and their young son, 
has returned from South Yarmouth, Cape Cod. Mr. Crist 
has been busy with some new compositions, which he 
hopes soon to have ready for publication. His studio this 
season will be at Steinert Hall. 

Helen Allen Hunt, the popular contralto and yocal teach- 
er, has resumed teaching at her studio in the Pierce Build- 
ing. Mrs. Hunt spent the greater part of the summer at 
Cornell University, where she successfully completed her 
second season in charge of the vocal department of the 
summer school. 

Boston Items 


Charles Wakefield Cadman was a visitor to Boston this 
past week, 

Cara Sapin, the popular contralto, will give a recital in 
Louisville, Ky., on October 30. 

The marriage of Beryl Stuart Smith, violinist, to Dr. 
William Armitage Moncrieff, of New Bedford, was re- 
cently announced. 

Martha Atwood Baker, soprano, and the Boston Philhar- 
monic Trio will give a joint program in Cleveland, Ohio, 
on the evening of October 25. 

William Gustafson, bass, an artist-pupil of Willard Flint, 
and Carl Orth, pianist, a son of John Orth, have gone to 
swell the ranks of the National Army at Camp Devans, 
Ayer. 

“at a recent directors’ meeting of the Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany, held at the new building on Tremont street, Clarence 
A. Woodman was elected general manager and director of 
the company and Edward W. Briggs, secretary-treasurer 
and director ex-officio. a sf 


Levitzki’s New York Recital, November 5 


Mischa Levitzki, the young pianist, who was instantly 
accepted last season, his first in America, not only by the 
general public, but by the smallest circle of masters as 
well, will give his first important recital in New York this 
year on Monday evening, November 5, at Aeolian Hall, 
under the management of Daniel Mayer, who first pre- 
sented this remarkable Russian to the American public. 
His program will be made up entirely of Beethoven, Schu- 
bert and Liszt selections. 
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own of Russian baritones. At present he is 
in America and singing just now with the Chicago 
Opera Association. Later on he will appear as 
guest artist with the Boston Opera Company, and also 
will do considerable work in the concert field, He is 
an authority on Russian music, of which he writes 
interestingly and entertainingly in this article-—Editor’s 
Note.] 

HENEVER some one wants to prove himself one of 
those who delve into the mystic regions of life, he 
always refers to the Russian “soul,” with all its sup- 

posed mysterious appurtenances, and so universal has been 
this habit of treating the Russian “soul” as something apart 
from the usual run of things mundane that it has exercised 
a baneful influence in judging everything Russian from 
a point of view different from that from which similar 
events and affairs are usually judged. 

Russian literature? The almost hysterical “soul” study 
has quite overshadowed the enmdentel lyricism of a Poush- 
kin and a Lermontoff, the Cervantes-like humor of a 
Gopol, the gigantesque artistic realism, or, to be more ex- 
act, the realistic artistry of a Tolstoi. Russian revolution? 
A fight between two men on the corner of a busy Petro- 
grad street leads the “soul” students to conclusions that 
they themselves would have considered ridiculous if applied 
to any other country but Russia, to any other people but 
Russians. Russian music? The latter has thus far es- 
caped, to a certain extent, its “soul” scrutiny, but only 
because music offers a much narrower field in which the 
incomprehensible, to a Russian, conditions of a Russian 
“soul” can be traced with comparative lucidity; but this 
fortunate escape has led to the unfortunate result that 
Russian music, broadly speaking, is as yet terra incognita 
to almost all save the Russians themselves; those few who, 
as in Paris and London, have had the advantage of brief 
operatic seasons, and those, much fewer, who, on a pil- 
grimage to Russia, exhibited interest in things beyond the 
cashin’s “childlike faith in the Little Father” and the 
gastronomic feats of the Moscow restaurateurs. 


Treatment of Subject Hampered 


In treating of the subject of Russian music one is, con- 
sequently, somewhat hampered by the fact that to the 
average man, Russian music, whatever of it is known 
abroad, is an exotic growth on the already overburdened 
Russian “soul,” and by the general belief that a Rimsky- 
Korsakoff or a Moussorgsky appeared because of some 
eccentricity of a “soul” genius, and in the sequence of a 
well defined historic development, while, on the other hand, 
as I readily admit, there is the advantage of being very 
little in danger of contradictions. 

It would be a path beset with dangers to discuss the 
European attitude toward Russian music, the influence ot 
Western composers upon the latter and the latter’s effect 
upon. Europe’s music; and therefore in my endeavor to 
trace an historic outline of the development of the Russian 
music, I shall confine myself exclusively to this country 
for whatever comparisons, conclusions or analyses I may 
stand in need of, and whatever errors, or omissions, or 
rash conclusions I may be guilty of I pray to have them 
ascribed to anything save the fact that I am the possessor 
of a Russian “soul.” 


First Russian Composers 


The Slav, coming late into the brotherhood of nations, 
stored up the greater wealth of folklore simply because the 
onward march of civilization sounds the death knell of 
fables and legends which serve an unawakened people as 
the only means of trying logical conclusions with nature 
and events. Long after the Western nations had begun 
their struggle for conquering nature’s mysteries and 
taming nature’s forces, the Slav had been content to wend 
his way as one of nature’s obedient children, without an 
effort at explanation save for the employment of the innate 
poetic imagination in handing down from generation to 
generation a rudely hewn historic record in the form 
of “byling” (stories of past happenings). When the 
Western peoples knew the intricacies of a musical scale, 
even when they could boast of composers trying to ex- 
press thoughts in musical phrases, we Russians contented 
ourselves with listening to the songs of blind beggars 
who chanted to the accompaniment of “Gusli” (a sort of 
primitive string instrument). These blind beggars, 
traveling across the plains of Russia since times immemo- 
rial, were really Russia’s first composers. Imagine the 
wealth of melodies accumulated in centuries and centuries 
of a people’s primitive existence, couple to it the stored up 
folklore, some of the latter like the “Tale of Igor’s Troop” 
or the legend of “Ilya of Murom,” Homeric in their in- 
tensic beauty, in their rhythmic co-ordinations, and you 
find that the Russian composer had a field prepared for 
him, one that in fertile riches surpassed anything known 
thus far to the human mind. 

Like the Russian writer, bursting suddenly up the world 
in the form of a Poushkin a little over a hundred years 
ago, so the first Russian composer to be measured by 
European standards, when he appeared in the person of 
Verstovsky, made possible the strange spectacle of a coun- 
try seemingly hopelessly outdistanced during nearly 1,000 
years of no endeavor in the field of beaux-arts, 
ranging itself in one giant bound abreast its more for- 
tunate sister countries of Europe. 

I make the last statement advisedly, for by no means do 
I intend to convey the impression that Bach, Beethoven and 
Mozart had been revivified in the person of Verstovsky; 
what I want to say is that Verstovsky rose to the level 
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of the contemporaneous composers in Western Europe and 
thus formed the nucleus which made the future develop- 
ment, in the modern sense of the word, of Russian music 
possible. 


Operatic Music 


When one speaks of Russian music, one is necessarily 
limited to operatic music, for in the field of symphonic 
music, despite some very brilliant works, the Russian com- 
poser has proved no revolutionary force. Perhaps he had 
early realized the futility of surpassing the musical scien- 
tist, Bach, the inspired bard, Beethoven, the divine fascina- 
tor, Mozart, who, having divided between themselves the 
symphonic domain, have remained in full possession of 
the pinnacle of symphonic glory despite all efforts to dis- 
lodge them. 


Music Is a Circumscribed Art 


Music, despite the modernists’ teaching, is a very cir- 
cumscribed art. Human emotion and, in a limited way, 
description are its materials. All attempts notwithstand- 
ing, the so called march onward from the entrenched posi- 
tions of Bach, Beethoven and Mozart has thus far resulted 
in happy definitions of a still happier atmosphere and or- 
chestral acrobatics, Interesting? Of course. Of real value? 
This is as much of a mooted point as the question as to 
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whether or not cubism in poetry and painting is of real 
help in pointing the way to the future of these arts. 

In this view I am apparently sustained by that Colossus 
of the musical art, Richard Wagner, who devoted his 
genius to opera, since opera alone of all the forms of 
musical creation affords the means of satisfying the eye, 
the ear, and the brain, and since, apparently, Wagner, like 
the Russian composers, held to the view that all these three 
elements are necessary to make music’ an indispensable 
factor in the art life of mankind. 


Opera for a Long Time Neglected 


Opera remained for a long time the neglected child of 
the musical genii. A book of incongruities, a stack of 
melodies, an orchestra to rasp out the tam-tam accom- 
paniments, and the work was done. The Italians, pro- 
genitors of opera, so to say, with their wondrous wéalth 
of melodies, with their unlimited love for the human voice, 
formerly paid as little attention to the book as the Broad- 
way “rag” composer usually does to the words of a song. 
It was the French who first proudly proclaimed, “Le livret 
est plus important que la musique.” In other words, they 
tried to make it known that the Gallic common sense 
wanted a chorus: to move on when it proclaimed that it 
was going, a tenor not to rush to the footlights to cast 
upon the public a golden note when he was supposed to 
be administering to a suffering heroine, and a soprano not 
to smile in the ecstasy of song while villainous hounds 
were dragging her off to torture. “The book is the thing,” 
they said, and they had their way. 

Until the advent of Wagner, German opera as such could 
boast of neither of the two principles. It is a source of 


*pride to a Russian music lover that Russian opera has 


combined in itself, from its very inception, both. 


Russian’s Advantage Over That of American Composer 


Of course, as I said before, the wealth of folklore pro- 
vided the material for the book, the wealth of folksongs 
created by the “Gush” bards supplied the melodies. As- 
suredly, the Russian composer had a tremendous advantage 
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during his first steps as such, an advantage the absence 
of which is felt by none more keenly than by the American 
composer. 

But there was and is still another great advantage en- 
joyed by the Russian composer in comparison with the 
American composer-—he has never been forced to create 
beneath the threatening cloud of constant comparisons with 
and perpetual accusations of imitating Wagner. Wagner 
the pathfinder, Wagner the revolutionary, Wagner the 
king of melodies; this very Wagner, having pushed oper 
atic music of Western Europe centuries ahead in point of 
development, has at the same time proved an almost insur- 
mountable obstacle in the path of future free development 
of the genus composer. His shadow excluded the sunshine 
of independence, and the efforts to penetrate it led to ex 
aggerations which blight and kill true art in every form. 


Verstovsky’s Opera 


But to return to our muttons, Verstovsky took a touch- 
ing legend about a mythical hero named Askold; he let 
melody have full sway, and utilized his orchestra in quite 
a refreshing manner, in that he sought to have his instru- 
ments co-operate with the singers. In other words, he 
endeavored to lift the orchestra out of the very secondary 
position of serving the only purpose of keeping time. 


Book Full of Poesy 


The book, though somewhat short of scenic demands, is 
full of Russian poesy, the arias have lived to become the 
songs of the people, and, strange to say, Russians, popu- 
larly known as extremists, still keep this work in their 
repertoire. 


Composer Finds Ready Welcome 


The beginning was mage. The Russian composer made 
his debut and his bid for recognition, and, in Russia at least, 
he found at once a ready welcome, for, despite a nobility 
steeped in quasi-French atmosphere and a governing class 
apeing to the minutest detail its German model, both the 
nobility and the government, the one playing Maecenas, the 
other trying to soften the chains of barbarian rule by a 
would-be encouragement of arts, gave all the aid possible 
in the private and subsidized theatres of that time to native 
artists. Serfs who grew to be great comedians and sing- 
ers vied successfully upon the Russian stage with foreign 
stars, and the Russian language, freed from its ancient 
Slavonic forms by the genius of Poushkin, was already the 
language par excellence of the dramatic stage. The two 
great governmental operatic institutions in Moscow and 
Petrograd made the singing of musical works in the Rus- 
sian language obligatory, save for brief seasons of Italian 
opera, usually given during the first six weeks of Lent 
and now abandoned for nearly thirty years, when soft 
Italian resounded in the immense vastnesses of the Moscow 
Grand and Petrograd Maryinsky opera houses. 

Verstovsky’s work Sound an almost immediate hearing, 
and since, as I have already said, it possessed, in addition 
to melodies, a clever orchestration and a book, both plaus- 
ible and poetic, its success was equalled only by the pride 
of Russians of having, at last, a composer of their own. 


Hardships of American Composers 


When I hear Americans bewailing the absence of the 
great American opera I often think of the hardships an 
American composer has to encounter. The newness of the 
country precludes any wealth of legendary or folksong 
material, and whatever of poetry there is in the early his- 
tory of this country is still so youthful as to resemble very 
dangerously prosaic reality. Add to this the absence of 
endowed operatic theatres, the almost fanatical prejudice 
against the English language, the snobbish disregard of 
native singers, and the surprise is not that the great Ameri- 
can opera has not appeared as yet, but that there are brave 
souls courageous enough to continue the struggle for it. 


De Koven Has Shown the Way 


And here I beg to be permitted to deviate a little longer 
from the subject of Russian opera to point out that the 
American composer should confine himself in searching 
for librettos to themes furnished by his native land, or by 
the land of a people nearest to him in blood relation. Wag- 
ner used the Nibelungen stories for his librettos, and his 
example should suffice.’ The Russian composers used and 
use the literary material as found in the works of Rus- 
sia’s great writers and in Russian folklore. All honor 
to Mr. de Koven for having chosen the tale of “Canterbury 
Pilgrims”—he has shown the way. 


Transforming Opera Into Music Drama 


If Verstovsky, in the outward musical forrt, was a 
pupil thoroughly imbued with the influences of his teach- 
er, of the Italian school, the very next great Russian com- 
poser—Glinka—showed at once signs of rebellion against 
the then accepted formulas of grand opera, feebly in his 
“Life for the Czar,” boldly in “Russlan and Ludmilla,” 
which latter may be truly styled the first attempt of trans- 
forming opera pure and simple into music drama. 

It would be, perhaps, a ludicrous exaggeration to say 
that Glinka was a progenitor of Wagner; but it is noth- 
ing but temperate truth to declare that Glinka tried to 
break the operatic shackles of his day, and this at a time 
when a “brilliant high C is worth as much as any opera” 
dogma was to be heard on every side. 

If his “Life for the Czar” lacks to a great extent icono- 
clastic characteristics, his “Russlan and Ludmilla,” founded 
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upon the wondrous poem of Poushkin, forms a very dis- 
tinct oasis in the vast dimensions of the then operatic 
activities. But Glinka was an innovator in still another 
way—he proved that opera could be written with a great 
literary work for its story, without mutilating the latter 
and without distorting the beauty of the lines by even the 
change of a syllable, and his example has become the 
sacred inheritance of the Russian composers. The cut 
and dried libretto became doomed as far as Russian opera 
was concerned 


Riches of Russian Literature and Folklore 


In all the history of Russian music we also fail to find 
a composer who turned poet to aid himself as a composer. 
Chis may be due to the immeasurable riches of Russian 
literature and folklore; but one can but be sorry that 
Wagner happened not to be a Russian, for we would have 
been spared his tedious narratives, while he could have 
devoted himself to giving us more of his heaven-inspired 


a double loss to mankind as it were 


Russians Love Their Poets 


We Russians love our poets, we know their works by 
heart, we glorify them as no other nation does its own 
writers, and Glinka’s innovation in using a great poet’s 
work has had for its result a better appreciation of operatic 
music on the part of the listeners, since such music thus 
assumed its proper role of a helpmate to the soul of the 
spoken word, and the utmost effort for clear enunciation 
on the part of the singer. Woe to him who dares mispro- 
nounce the sanctified words of a priest of the Muses! A 
false note may be forgiven by a Russian audience, a mis- 
pronounced phrase never! I would suggest that there is 
more than a hint in all this to the American composer. 


Glinka Did Not Reach Goal of Music Drama 


Glinka did not reach the goal of music drama, although 
he employed a rude kind of leit-motif and made his or- 
chestra an important factor of the musical ensemble, but 
the interim between “Russlan and Ludmilla” and Gargo- 
myzhski’s “Statue of the Commander” was of such short 
duration as to make the latter appear, musically speaking, 
the natural sequence of the former. 

“The Statue of the Commander” is without any doubt 
a great music drama, one to employ to perfection the leit- 
motif, one of such clarity of musical design as to be a 
classic, and one, to the sorrow of all music lovers, totally 
unknown beyond Russia’s confines, while “Russalka” 
(Water-nymph) of the same composer, antiquated as 
to form and inventiveness though it be, received a hearing 
throughout Europe and still remains the dream of every 
aspiring basso, particularly since Chaliapone’s appearances 
in Paris, Milan and London. 

Dargomyzhski clearly antedated Wagner, and I say this 
only to prove the independent development of the Russian 
music. How far I may be from claiming for Dargomyzhski 
any influence in giving to the world Wagner can be gath- 
ered from my admission that the “Statue of the Com- 
mander” failed to influence even the immediate successors 
of its creator. 


musi 


Imitation Period 


A sudden whim of fate turned the Russian music into 
the channels of imitation. The pedantic Seroff, the over- 
fertile Rubinstein, the too-Germanicized Tschaikowsky, 
form a strange branch of the national music tree of 
Russia 

Professor Seroff, erudite and scientific, endeavored to 
supplant the native gifts with imported artifices. How 
littie he succeeded is shown by both of his capital works, 
“Ragnieda” and “Judith and Holofernus,” forming already 
an almost forgotten page in the life history of Russian 
music 

It must be frankly stated that Seroff's failure was also, 
and probably mainly, due to his lack of musical inspiration 
and an apparent total absence of ability to measure a peo- 
ple’s musical development. 

joth he and Anton Rubinstein remained serenely un- 
conscious of the growing strength of the Bayreuth bard, 
and, while Western Europe either raged and stormed or 
praised and grew enthusiastic over the new message 
flashed in the heavens of music by the immortal Richard, 
they continued to turn out musical platitudes, Rubinstein 
being the luckier since he was fortunate to appropriate 
one of Russia’s greatest poems, “The Demon,” by Lermon- 
toff, for an opera of his own, a poem that, in spite of its 
length, could be recited by any schoolboy at a moment's 
notice, and thus retain a place, apparently unto eternity, 
on the stage boards of Russia. 


Tschaikowsky’s Place Secure 


As for Tschaikowsky, his place in the Hall of Fame is 
secure if only because he was the first among the Russian 
composers to become internationally famous for his sym- 
phonic works. I know that the so galled serious musicians 
of the present day love to turn up their noses and murmur 
h-m-m-m whenever Tschaikowsky’s name is mentioned; 
but, without entering into polemics with them, I may as- 


sert that Tschaikowsky must be inalienably linked with 
music of his period, though I cheerfully admit that his 
music- was as much Russian as the music of Flotow was 


German 

Tschaikowsky was prolific in his work, and the operatic 
stage, at least in Russia, is to know him for a long time 
to come if only for the same reason as in Rubinstein’s 
case, since his two popular operas, “The Queen of Spades” 
and “Eugene Onegin,” are founded respectively upon 
Poushkin’s famous tale and his poem of the same name, a 
poem that disputes popularity with Lermontoff's “Demon.” 

But shouid any one accuse me of ranking Tschaikowsky 
as an operatic composer with Rubinstein I will be forced 
to hold up my hands in horror Tschaikowsky’s two con- 
tributions to Russia's operatic lore are notable achieve- 
ments of operatic art, only that they were an improvement 
of old methods, instead of being a distinct step forward. 
While far from achieving the grandeur of Wagner, 
Tschaikowsky nevertheless endowed his works with the 
individuality of a great artist, and as such he knew how to 
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save them from anything bordering upon the banal and 
obvious. 

If Seroff, Rubinstein and Tschaikowsky were led astray 
from the path hewn in the early wilderness of Russia’s 
music by Glinka and Redan Pears J they, nevertheless, did 
not go to the other extreme of their day, namely, of becoming 
blind worshipers of Wagner, and, in consequence, Rus- 
sian music, even during this interregnum, has escaped the 
world tendency of imitating the music of the creator of 
the “Ring.” 

Rimsky-Korsakoff and Moussorgsky 

The Russian con.poser as he emerged in the persons of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff and Moussorgsky had become once 
more the logical successor of his forerunners, Glinka and 
Dargomyzhski, with, probably, the added characteristic 
of deeper nationalism in the choosing of melodic themes. 
As a matter of fact, Rimsky-Korsakoff became the libra- 
rian of Russian folksongs in that he employed them stint- 
lessly in all his works, particularly since all the subjects of 
his music dramas had been chosen from Russian history 
and byling. But, despite this limitation, if limitation it 
be, he reached dazzling heights, even from a oe: 
point of view, in his “Legend of the City of Kitezh,” 
work that is destined to become an immortal classic sae 
it becomes known beyond the confines of Russia. 

Moussorgsky, like Rimsky, had been fortunate in receiv- 
ing a hearing abroad; even in this country his “Boris 
Godunoft” was given twenty-odd times within the last few 
years. Still his greatest work, “Khovanshina,” remains a 
sealed book and is hardly know even in name. 

Perhaps because we Russians had never feared that the 
well of our national genius would run dry, we have neg- 
tected to accord to Rimsky and Moussorgsky such fanatical 
adoration as that accorded to Wagner by his fellow coun- 
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trymen, an adoration that, sometimes slow in its infectious- 
ness as far as other nations are concerned, is infectious 
nevertheless, and that is why our two great writers of music 
drama are still little known abroad, particularly in America. 
Perhaps this is due to the over-national character of their 
works, and then, perhaps, the sight of the Russian “soul” 
expressing itself in music drama proved too stirring a 
spectacle to enjoy the music itself. Who knows? How- 
ever, just after the war began, when Wagnerian cycles— 
for we in Russia have ever been great admirers of Wag- 
ner, thinking him so great that we sang all his works in 
Russian—became a thorn to a people that had suffered 
for 20c years from German oppression, and say what you 
will about poets and composers being innocent of the 
fever Teutonicus, the name of a German composer on a 
theatrical program looks a bit incongruous at a time when 
this composer's compatriots are busily engaged in brutally 
butchering one’s countrymen. When Wagner became ob- 
noxious to the great masses in Russia, we inaugurated 
Rimsky-Korsakoff cycles, and we do not intend to give 
them up. 

Being modest, we are grateful that Rimsky and Mous- 
sorgsky are at least known to have existed, for, for some 
unknown reasons, “Prince Igor” of Borodin is given 
preference here to Rimsky’s works, and when one of the 
latter is finally announced it is “The Little Golden Rooster” 
that is chosen, an opera so nationally Russian, melodically 
and otherwise, as to present insurmountable difficulties if 
presented with a cast otherwise than Russian. Perhaps 
this opera -was selected because Diaghileff’s manner of 
presentation of it in Paris evoked a storm of protest on the 


part of the late composer's relatives and admirers, espe- . 


cially as one of Diaghileff’s lieutenants was engaged to 
mount the work here! 


Liberal Presentation of Russian Operas 
There are rumors that Russian operas are to have a very 
liberal representation in one of the large American opera 
houses during next season. Let us hope so. 
The Russian operatic stage of today is the motherland 
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of Rachmaninoff and Stravinsky. The former, while lack- 
ing the earmarks of genius, has held aloof the traditions 
inherited from his predecessors and has succeeded in giv- 
ing to the theatre scme music dramas of real value, such, 
for instance, as “The Miser Knight,” one scene of which 
-~a’ monologue—had a hearing seven or eight years ago 
at the Boston Opera House with the writer as the entire 
cast. As fo Stravinsky, as a Russian, I may be pardoned 
for claiming for him the very apex of musical glory. 

The Russian operatic music is still in the first century 
of its existence. It counts among its founders and propa- 
gators four veritable giants—Dargomyzhsky, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Moussorgsky and Stravinsky. It has suc- 
ceeded in maintaining its own character without creating 
a barrier for the music of other lands, It awaits now to 
be heard and judged at its value in other lands. 


SUCCESS IN SINGING 


By UMBERTO SORRENTINO 





Napa inquiries from artists, teachers and students hav- 
ing followed the publication of my last article in the 
Musica, Courier, it was deemed expedient that I incor- 
porate some answers to their inquiries in an amplification 
of that article. 

First, I cannot too strongly emphasize that, notwithstand- 
ing all the mysterious fog frequently thrown around the 
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function of breathing, to breathe naturally is as simple 
as it is necessary. And no one can make it so clear as 
can a little baby. 

The baby breathes naturally—as a singer or a speaker 
should breathe—with his diaphragm, with expanding ribs, 
and occasionally—as when he wants an extra air supply 
for an unusually brilliant attack—by raising his collar 
bones. 

To breathe naturally—that is the desirable and the 
necessary thing. But so artificial is the life of civilization, 
with its lung-restrictive corseting and cramping, muscle- 
confining clothing, its slouchy habits of sitting, its careless- 
ness, and, I might almost say, laziness, in the matter of 
taking deep breaths, that but very few of us breathe nat- 
urally. And so breathing has become one of the lost arts 
—one that we have to learn all over again. Therefore, I 
repeat, watch the baby breathe and copy his motions. And 
then practice them—while talking, while walking, and dur- 
ing every waking moment. For in sleep we once more 
become natural breathers—we slip back into the natural- 
ness of infant respiration. 

Don’t pay too much attention to the mechanics of tone 
production, for not one singer in a hundred really com- 
prehends more than the rudiments of this complicated 
mechanism. I do not mean by this to say that knowledge 
is not of value. But I do contend that a thorough study 
of the technicalities of sound production—and a knowledge 
of the anatomy and physiology of the organs and struc- 
tures involved in the manufacture of vocal tone—is not 
only superfluous to a singer, but often most confusing and 
conducive to “artificiality.” 

For all practical purposes a singer no more requires a 
definite knowledge of the exact function of the naso- 
pharynx, for instance, in tone production than he needs to 
know the glycogenic function of the liver in order to digest 
a dish of spaghetti. Of course it is all right if one has a 
taste in this direction, and if one doesn’t let theory inter- 
fere with practice. But, after all, not even most doctors 
understand the physics ‘of the vocal apparatus. If you 
don’t believe this, ask some physician friend, and see. 

“Why are you always talking about ‘health’ in relation 
to singing?” 

Because no one can produce a healthy tone from an 
unhealthy body. It is of the utmost importance to a singer 
to have sound lungs, rich blood, a good digestive apparatus 


(Continued on page 39) 
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CHILD is quick to realize the beauty of a simple poem, 
or the dramatic importance of the larger works of 
literature, and whenever this interest may be cor- 

related with the actual listening to music it will be found 
to be a most remarkable means of education. It should be 
begun in the first listening lessons in the home. 


Music in the Bible 


Beginning with the Bible, we find that there are con- 
stant allusions to music, especially in the Old Testament, 
which is of course but natural, for we know that the He- 
brews were without doubt the most musical of the ancient 
people. Unfortunately, the Bible was translated at a 
period when little was known regarding the ancient instru- 
ments, and we therefore have a rather distorted impression 
as to what the music of the time really was. We have 
still retained the chanting and reading of the Psalms after 
the old antiphonal manner of the Hebrew service, and 
there are some of the chants that have come down to us 
so directly that we can almost imagine that they were in 
use in biblical times. Pac) 

Biblical as well as apocryphal subjects have inspired 
many great oratorios. The stories of “Israel in Egypt,” 
“Samson,” “Saul,” “Joshua,” “Joseph,” “Solomon” and 
“Judas Maccabeus” have been immortalized in music by 
Handel, although they never reached the popularity of his 
greatest work, “The Messiah.” Bach, in addition to his 
“Christmas Oratorio,” set to music all the stories of the 
Passion of Christ, as related by the Apostles. Haydn’s “The 
Creation” was not directly inspired by the Bible, but 
is 2 poem based on material from Milton’s “Paradise Lost.” 
Beethoven’s only oratorio is “Christ on the Mount of 
Olives.” Schubert wrote a cantata on “Miriam’s Hymn.” 
Mendelssohn’s two greatest musical monuments are 
“Elijah” and “St. Paul,” the two best oratorios since Han- 
del; Mendelssohn also left music for a stage work based 
on the story of “Athalia.” A less well known work by 
Mendelssohn is “Christus,” a subject that also inspired 
Franz Liszt. “The Tower of Babel” is Rubinstein’s best 
known oratorio. Gounod’s “Redemption,” always a oar 
lar work, is based on a Biblical text. The story of “The 
Prodigal Son” has always been a favorite with artists, but 
the two best known musical works on this subject belong 
to the modern school, one being the composition by Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, the other the setting by Claude Debussy. 
“The Queen of Sheba” also has been a popular subject 
with musicians. Gcunod and Goldmark each wrote an 
opera based on the story of the wonderful queen and her 
visit to Solomon. There are numberless other works, less 
well known, that are based on biblical material. Two 
works of the modern French school must be classed as 
among the most popular works of this type, “Samson and 
Delilah,” by Saint-Saéns, and “Mary Magdalene,” by 
Massenet. The ever popular song by Salter, “The Cry of 
Rachel,” always makes an impression on youthful minds. 
The story of Salome, the daughter of Herodias, who 
danced before the king and won for her prize the head of 
the prophet, John the Baptist, has been an inspiration for 
many great works cf art. Through the Medieval days the 
story assumed many legendary forms, but the gruesome 
prize won by the dancing maiden has held a fascination 
for artists, poets and musicians of all time. The two great- 
est operas founded on this story are “Herodiade,” by 
Massenet, and “Salome,” the setting of Oscar Wilde’s 
drama by Richard Strauss. 


Stories in Mythology Emphasize Music 


In all the earliest stories of mythology, music plays an 
important part. Almost all the legends of the Greeks tell 
of the relation of music to the other arts. There are two 
well known stories of Apollo that are excellent examples 
of the esteem in which music was held by the Greeks. One 
is the story of the discovery of the lyre. It is said that 
Mercury, walking on the banks of the Nile, found an empty 
tortoise shell, the sinews of which had dried into four 
strings. When he touched these strings with his toe, Mer- 
cury found that the vibrations made a pleasing sound, so 
he brought the instrument back to Apollo, who at once 
adopted it as his own individual instrument. This was 
the manner the Greeks took of acknowledging an indebt- 
edness to the Egyptians for the invention of the stringed 
instruments. Then there is the story of Marsyas, who, 
after he found the flute discarded by Minerva, became so 
elated at his success as a performer on this instrument, 
that he challenged Apollo to a musical duel. Apollo won 
the duel, but because King Midas had judged in favor of 
his opponent, Apollo changed the ears of Midas to those 
of an ass. The defeat of Marsyas proved for all time the 
éuperiority of the strings over the wind instruments. 

All of Greek mythology is full of allusions to music, and 
it will be helpful if the youthful student is encouraged to 
try for himself to correlate music with these stories. Or- 
pheus is the most popular of the early musical heroes to 
be found in opera, and we find almost all the opera com- 
posers up to the middle of the eighteenth century made 
musical settings for the tragic story of the search for the 
lost Eurydice. It is interesting to compare the way in 
which this situation inspired the music of Peri, Caccini 
and Monteverde, of the seventeenth century, and was also 
used by Gluck as the setting for his most famous air, 
“Che faro senza Euridice,” from his opera of “Orfeo.” 
The famous “Hymn to Apollo,” which I discussed in my 
last article, is one of the few authentic examples of Greek 
music that has come down to us. } 

The stories of Acis and Galatea, Anacreon, Antigone, 
Aphrodite, Ariadne, Bacchus, Daphne, Euterpe, Hercules, 
Medea, Odysseus, Phaeton, Philemon and Baucis, Prome- 


theus, and Sappho—all have been the source of inspiration 
of musical compositions. The symphonic poems of Saint- 
Saéns on “The Youth of Hercules,” “The Spinning Wheel 
of Omphale” and “Phaeton,” and the lovely song by 
Brahms, “Sapphic Ode,” should be heard in this connection, 
as they are easy for the youthful mind to comprehend. 

The Greek dramas have contributed many librettos for 
operas, the most famous being the works of Gluck on 
“Iphigenia in Aulis” and “Iphigenia in Tauris,” “Les 
Troyens,” by Berlioz, and “Les Errynes” (the version of 
“Le Count de Lisle”), by Massenet. 

The mythology of the Norse has been brought into opera 
by Richard Wagner, all of whose works are based on the 
greatest legends of literature. Wagner adapted the Eddas 
and Sagas of the Norse, with some of the Teutonic tales 
of the early Minnesingers, and his great tetralogy, “The 
Ring of the Nibelungs,” was the result. In his first suc- 
cessful opera, “Rienzi,” Wagner was inspired by the his- 
torical novel of the same name by Bulwer Lytton; his 
second work, “The Flying Dutchman,” is based on the 
legend of the “Wandering Jew of the Sea.” From the 
Minnesinger Knights, Wagner received his material for 
“Tannhauser,” which also combines the legend of St. Eliza- 
beth with that of the Venusberg. From studying the 
works of the Minnesingers he obtained the literary ma- 
terial which he used in “Lohengrin,” “Tristan and Isolde” 
and “Parsifal.” “Die Meistersinger” was the result of his 
contrasting the literary and musical works of the Minne- 
singers and the Meistersingers. Of all the great composers, 
Wagner had a most remarkable understanding of legendary 
lore. In his “Parsifal” is an unusual example of this, for 
there is not a phase of the Grail legend as it has been used 
by all peoples that Wagner does not suggest in his last 
great drama. 


Importance of Music in Literary Works 


From the earliest folk tales told in the kindergarten to 
the days of the serious study of literature in the univer- 
sity, music should play an important part in the study of 
all literary works. The fairy tales of “Sleeping Beauty” 
and “The Nut Cracker and the Mouse King” both in- 
spired Tschaikowsky to write beautiful compositions, which 
never fail to meet with popular favor from youthful hear- 
ers. Massenet wrote a charming opera on “Cinderella.” 
The greatest of all the fairy operas is, however, “Hansel 
and Gretel,” by Humperdinck, who has reflected in his 
music the true feeling of childhood for this pretty old tale. 
In his “K6nigskinder,” although it is based on another folk 
story, Humperdinck has woven into his libretto an alle- 
gorical meaning which is not entirely comprehended by the 
youthful hearer. 

The stories from the “Arabian Nights” are frequently 
used by composers as the basis of musical inspiration, The 
best known setting of these stories is the suite by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, entitled “Scherherazade.” 

There are many legendary tales of different lands that 
have inspired musical composition. “The Lorelei” we know 

best because of the old German folksong which Silcher 
set to the Heine poem, but we should also know as well 
the later song by Franz Liszt, which is set to the same 
words. The story of Melusina has been immortalized in 
music by Mendelssohn in his concert overture. Hofmann 
also wrote a cantata on this subject. Another folk tale is 
“Till Eulenspiegel,” or “Tyll Owlglass,” which belongs to 
many countries but is most popular in Germany. In his 
tone poem entitled “Till Eulenspiegel” Richard Strauss 
paints in tone a non-forgetable picture of this merry mis- 
chief maker. Another well known folk tale is that of the 
sorcerer’s apprentice, who, by means of his master’s 
charms, succeeds in forcing the broom to do his bidding. 
This humorous tale has been delightfully portrayed in music 
in the scherzo, “L’Apprenti Sorcier,” by Dukas. A dis- 
tinctly Russian folk tale is “Baba Yaga,” and several of 
the Russian national composers have told us of this horri- 
ble old witch in their music. The story of the “Wild Hunts- 
man” is found in a number of lands, but as unusually 
popular in the country of France; the tone poem of César 
Franck, entitled “Le Chasseur Maudit,” pictures this legend 
in a tone poem. There is a very remarkable example of 
the close relationship between legend, nationality and music 
in the two tone poems by Sibelius, which are based on the 
“Kalevala.”. No more beautiful piece of modern music 
exists than the tone picture which Sibelius gives us of “The 
Swan of Tuonela,” taken from this remarkable national 
epic. 


Correlation of Literature for Young People With Music 
When the children are in the grades and are becoming 


familiar with the simple and beloved poems of childhoody 


try, whenever it is possible, to aid them in a correlation 
of literature and music. Many of the best known poems 
have been set to music and are the most popular songs 
with children because they know the words. It should be 
also suggested to the child that he notes the close relation- 
ship that exists between the words and the music. Brown- 
ing, “The Year’s at the Spring,” from “Pippa Passes,” 
Mrs. Beach; Burns, “Auld Lang Syne,” “Bonnie Wee 
Thing,” set to an old Scotch air by Burns himself; Eugene 
Field, “Little Boy Blue,” Nevin, “Wynken, Blinken, and 
Nod,” Paissello; James Whitcomb Riley, “There, Little 
Girl, Don’t Cry,” Ward-Stephens; Kipling, “Danny 
Deever,” Damrosch, “On the Road to Mandalay,” Speaks ; 
Longfellow, “Day Is Done,” Lohr, “The Arrow and_ the 
Song,” Pinsuti; Tennyson, “The Brook,” Dolores, “Ring 
Out, Wild Bells,” Gounod. 

The study of “Hiawatha” becomes much more real to a 
child that has heard the actual Indian chants. This story 


* 

has inspired many musical composers, but every ch ild * 
should know the beautiful air for tenor, “Onaway, Awake, 
Beloved,” that is trom Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hiawatha’s 
Wedding Feast.” When reading “Miles Standish,” some 
of the old songs of the Puritans may be heard, and the 
French Canadian folksongs will also make the study of 
“Evangeline” more interesting. “The Golden Legend” 
suggests the folk music of Naples. This story inspired 
Dudley Buck's cantata on the same subject; there is much 
of his music which will appeal to the youthful listener 
No child should fail to connect the poem of “Nuremberg” 
with the music of the Meistersingers and Wagner's opera, 
“Die Meistersinger.” In “Walter von der Vogelweide,” 
Longfellow tells of one of the last of the Minnesingers, 
and if one but compares the poem with the aria of “Am 
Stillen Herd,” from the first act of “Die Meistersinger,” it 
will be found that here Wagner’s young hero, Walter von 
Stolzing, tells the Meistersingers that “Walter von der 
Vogelweide has been my master truly.” 

Lowell’s “Vision of Sir Launfal” is always a popular 
favorite and gives an opportunity again to use the Grail 
music of Wagner. The Troubadour songs of this period 
also illustrate this work, as well as the Arthurian legends 
which Tennyson tells us in his “Idylls of the King.” 

Dickens is not known to the children of the present as 
he was to the past generation, yet “The Cricket on the 
Hearth” is still a popular favorite with young people. 
There is a charming and simple opera by Goldmark which 
is based on this story. Boys are always thrilled by “The 
Tale of Two Cities,” and a rehearing of “The Marseillaise” 
at this time is sure to make an appeal, while the court 
dances of Gluck and Mozart will help to bring back the 
remembrance of the luxury and grace of the life at the 
court of Marie Antoinette. 

Scott is another of the favorites of the past generation; 
possibly a renewed interest in “Ivanhoe” may be brought 
about by hearing the songs of the Troubadours and the 
Crusaders. There is also Scott’s “Lady of the Lake,” 
which embodies the best of the old days of Scotch min- 
strelsy. “Hail to the Chief” has been set to music by 
Sanderson and gives an excellent musical idea of this 
spirited poem. The famous novel, “The Bride of Lammer 
moor,” inspired Donizetti to write his famous opera, “Lucia 
di Lammermoor,” while “La Dame Blanche,” by Boieldieu, 
is adapted from Scott’s novels, “The Monastery” and “Guy 
Mannering.” De Koven’s modern operetta, “Robin Hood,” 
also recalls the works of Scott. 


Music in Shakespeare’s Time 


I have already spoken in previous articles of the impor- 
tance with which music was held at the time of Shake 
speare, and have found that many of the actual tunes of 
this period as they were heard in the original Shake- 
spearean performances can be reheard in our homes today. 
But the vast inspiration that Shakespeare has been to all 
the great composers gives one material to fill many books 
A child who is reading “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
should be given the opportunity of hearing the marvelous 
fairy music of Mendelssohn, and no reader of “Romeo 
and Juliet” should forget that this work has been the in- 
spiration for great musical works by Berlioz, Gounod and 
Tschaikowsky. There are also excellent musical composi- 
tions that have been inspired by “Hamlet,” “Macbeth,” 
“Merry Wives of Windsor,” “Othello” and “The Tempest.” 


Opportunities With More Serious Literature 


When we come to the days of the more serious study of 
literature there is also much music to hear. The time of 
Chaucer is brought directly to us by the famous old canon 
“Sumer is icumen in,” which belongs to the same period 
and is in the same old English as “The Canterbury Tales.” 
Dante and Chaucer both lived during the time of the great 
est of the Troubadours, and many of their songs can be 
heard in this connection. Dante’s story of “Paola and 
Francesca” has been a constant inspiration to artists, poets 
and musicians since his day. Tschaikowsky has written 
a very beautiful symphonic phantasia, “Paola and Fran- 
cesca,” which follows the lines of Dante as its program. 
The modern version of the story by D’Annunzio is used by 
Zandonai. Dante’s “Divina Commedia” is also the pro- 
gram for a symphonic poem by Liszt 

Boccaccio gives the version of the story of “Griselidis,” 
which Massenet has used for the libretto of one of his 
most beautiful operas. The student of Shakespeare will be 
interested in seeing the great number of musical composi- 
tions that belong either to this period or have been inspired 
by the Shakespearean works that will be found in the roll 
and record catalogues. Cervantes’ immortal “Don Quixote” 
has been made an operatic hero in one of the later works 
of Massenet; while Richard Strauss has pictured the 
“Knight of the Woeful Countenance” and his faithful 
squire, Sancho Panza, in one of his greatest tone poems. 
Milton’s “Masque of Comus” was originally produced with 
a musical setting by William and Henry Lawes, while “TI! 
Penseroso” and “L’Allegro” were both set to music by 
Handel. Handel also used Dryden’s “Alexander’s Feast” 
as the basis of a musical work. Moliére’s “L’Amour 
Medicin” has been used as a libretto by many composers; 
a recent opera by Wolf-Ferrari is based on this story. 
Abbé Prevost’s novel of “Manon Lescaut” has inspired 
several opera composers, the three best known being by 
Auber, Massenet and Puccini. Voltaire’s “Semiramis” 
provided the libretto for Rossini’s opera “Semiramide.” 
Schiller gave Rossini the story for “William Tell,” Tschai- 

(Continued on page 39.) 
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USIC teaching in the public schools has made very 
notable progress during the last decade. Pick up the 
issue of any musical journal and you will find ac- 

counts of the splendid work which music supervisors are 
carrying on throughout the country. Attend any gathering 
of educators, convention of women’s clubs or conference 
of musicians, and you will hear discussions of results which 
music teaching in the schools is accomplishing. } 

When it is remembered that only twenty-five or thirty 
years ago music was taught as a regular subject in but 
. few cities, and that it required considerable effort to have 
it introduced at all, there is surely reason for believing 
that music supervision in schools has at least justified the 
claims which were made for it by its early supporters. 
Indeed, there are many people who believe that today it 
is doing more for the cause of music than the work of the 
private teacher. 

The rather remarkable development of this little known 
and frequently despised branch of the music teaching pro- 
fession has come about almost entirely as a result of the 
splendid spirit of progress and co-operation within its own 
organization. 

Courses in public school music were not offered in our 
colleges and conservatories a few years ago. Instruction 
along this line was left entirely to the publishing houses 
which maintained summer norma! courses. While they 
operated these schools iargely as a means of advertising 
their books, they did engage many of the most able super- 
visors as instructors. These instructors were for the most 
part capable and thoroughly educated musicians who had 
entered the public school field, and consequently they were 
able to give their students something more than so called 
“methods.” The book company schools have flourished, 
and while there is little excuse for their continuance in 
this day, they have given a very fair grade of instruction 
to thousands of supervisors. In more recent years, courses 
covering two and three years have been established in prac- 
tically all normal schools, in many colleges and universities 
and in the leading conservatories. Splendid summer 
courses are also offered in such institutions as Cornell, 
Northwestern, Wisconsin and New York universities. A 
majority of the instructors in all these institutions are 
musicians who are actively engaged in the public school 
work. 

For the last ten years an annual Conference of Music 
Supervisors has been held. To these meetings have come 
the leaders in the profession and hundreds of those who 
were eager to learn. Interest in this conference is stimu- 
lated by means of the Music Supervisors’ Journal, a bulle- 
tin which is published four times a year and sent out gratis 
to 10,000 supervisors and teachers throughout the country. 
The conference itself is what the name implies. An entire 
week is given up to discussions of every phase of school 
music work. That these are considered valuable seems pretty 
well established by the fact that most of the several hun- 
dred supervisors who attend every year pay their own ex- 
penses in going and coming. 

Thus, through the college courses, summer schools and 
the supervisors’ conference, the best thought of the leaders 
has been spread over the entire country and their ideas 
exploited in the smallest as well as the largest centers. 
Quite often the best results have been achieved by those 
working in the small cities, since special equipment is not 
so necessary for success as the ability to seize upon good 
ideas and put them into practice. Will Earhart, supervisor 
of music in the Pittsburgh schools, has probably done more 
for the introduction of instrumental music teaching in the 
schools than any other individual, but it was in Richmond, 
Ind., a city of 20,000 inhabitants, where his work with 
school orchestras was first brought to people’s attention. 
Community choruses in the large cities have been given 
considerable publicity of late, but in Winfield, Kan., a city 
of 8000, Edgar B,. Gordan has aroused a community in- 
terest in music and drama which challenges the admiration 
of any metropolitan center. While many universities have 
complacently boasted of the strength of their music facul- 
ties, dozens of villages throughout Wisconsin and Kansas 
have received an artistic stimulus through the efforts of 
Peter W. Dykema and Arthur Nevin, who might be called 
musical missionaries sent out by their State universities. 

It would be an easy matter to multiply the number of in- 
stances of small cities, far remote from what are consid- 
ered the musical centers, where real musical uplift is being 
carried on under the leadership of the music supervisor or 
with his co-operation 

The small city affords a peculiar opportunity for the 
music supervisor to work up a great interest in music 
among all classes of people. He knows every child in the 
town a few wecks after school opens and soon extends his 
acquaintance among the parents. These people crave 
amusement and relaxation just as the inhabitants of a city 
do, but have few opportunities to satisfy their desires 
along those lines, except at the picture shows or through 
entertainments of their own making. Who that has lived 
in a small town does not remember some “home talent 
show” that he helped stage? Minstrel shows, plays, old 
folks’ concerts, vaudeville productions, operettas, dancing 
pantomimes and entertainments of many other kinds have 
been the media through which the small town residents 
have kept themselves amused. But the show which creates 
the most interest of them all is the one where the children 
appear. The music supervisor is able to get the largest 
crowd of the season with most any kind # ys musical en- 
tertainment. He has been doing this for some years, and 
as the quality of his work has improved the people have 
come to have a real respect for music as a part of their 
community as well as school life. 

The school orchestra has had a wonderfully stimulating 
effect upon musical interest in such cities. Orchestras, sur- 


prisingly well balanced and capable of playing a high 
grade of music in a creditable manner, have sprung up in 
many cities of less than 25,000 people as an outgrowth of 
school orchestras. Usually, as a complement to such or- 
ganizations, thriving choral societies exist. Two such 
groups can furnish several programs each during a season 
and unite once a year in a spring festival. 

- There is almost no end to the ways in which these small 
music loving communities make use of their talent. Every 
church, lodge and social organization has its own orches- 
tra; satisfactory chorus choirs are possible; women’s clubs 
are able to have flourishing music sections; what is most 
important of all, music often becomes a part of the family 
life through several children in a single family studying 
different instruments. 

Where there are such musical conditions the private 
teacher is usually found working in harmony with the 
supervisor. Why shouldn’t he? is class has been built 
up as a result of the school activities, and when there is 
a demand for his services he is able to command a fair 
price for them. Further, he is on good terms with other 
private teachers, for competent teachers are all busy—they 
have no time to quarrel with each other. Professional 
string quartets, trios and other small ensembles flourish 
under such conditions, and their efforts, added to those of 
the amateur organizations, make possible an almost un- 
limited number and kind of programs. 

Such conditions do actually exist in many small cities in 
this country and are usually a result of the school music 
activities carried on under the direction of a farseeing su- 
pervisor. 

If the musical conditions in small cities can be made a 
matter of community interest through the schools, what 
about the large cities? Can the supervisor exert as potent 
an influence in them? Probably not, or at least not in the 
same way, but if he is capable and tactful he can ac- 
complish much by securing the co-operation of the 
women’s clubs, the concert promoters and the private teach- 
ers. In Minneapolis, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Detroit and 
Philadelphia the school children are given the privilege of 
hearing symphony concerts at very low prices. Different 
plans for doing this have been worked out in the various 
cities, but in all cases occasional programs are given for 
the exclusive benefit of the children. The concerts are 
generally preceded by lectures concerning the works to be 
played and serious effort is made to prepare the children 
to listen intelligently. Such a plan, if carried on success- 
fully for a number of years, would surely be of some im- 
portance. In Cincinnati, Dr. Kunwald acts as advisor to 
those in charge of the school orchestras. Student players 
are permitted to attend some of the Symphony Orchestra 
rehearsals and in this way get inspiration for their own 
efforts. This scheme has worked out very well. 

Of course there are many cities of considerable size 
where there are no resident orchestras. Such cities usually 
have several programs a year by visiting orchestras, and the 
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local managers could very easily co-operate with the school 
authorities on at least one program each year. In Grand 
Rapids we have been able to induce some of the visiting 
orchestras to play matinees for the school children. 

ears we have had but one orchestra in an entire season, 

t for five years now we have had an annual symphony 
program arranged for the children. The concerts have not 
only developed interest in the orchestral work among the 
children who are studying some instrument, but have done 
a great deal to further an appreciation of music throughout 
the schools, both among pupils and teachers. 

Musical programs of educational value are now given 
quite generally in the schools by representatives of the 
clubs or by private teachers. The wideawake supervisor 
usually has no difficulty in persuading some of the best 
performers in his city to appear before the school assem- 
blies. Musicians who are generous enough to give their 
services for such occasions once or twice a year may look 
upon it from either an altruistic or selfish standpoint. It 


is certainly true that they will be furnished with enthusiastic _ 


audiences of children who may be counted upon to adver- 
tise the performers quite freely. 

In many cities the school auditoriums are made use of 
for Sunday afternoon concerts which are given for the 
benefit of entire neighborhoods. Whether these are open 
to the public without charge or a small fee is asked, they 
have been well patronized. It is an easy matter to adver- 
tise them through announcements made in the schools. 
In Grand Rapids, a concert given by one of the high school 
orchestras, assisted by a local artist, will always bring out 
several hundred people. While some critics might ques- 
tion the musical value of these programs, there can be no 
question of their being a decided merit in their socializing 
power. And if music is to be made a vital part of Ameri- 
can life, it must be brought to the masses in some form. 
There is no better means of doing this than through well 
arranged progranis of worth-while music at the schools. 


At least one American city is awake to the possibilities 
in music as a great power in the development of a com- 
munity. Flint, Mich., an industrial city of 60,000 inhabi- 
tants, has opened up a unique field for musical endeavor 
by creating a music department in the city administration 
and calling George Oscar Bowen to act as director of mu- 
nicipal music. Mr.*Bowen will be to the musical interests 
of the city what the mayor is.to the administrative depart- 
ments. He will have complete charge of the organization 
of bands, orchestras and choruses, will conduct concert 
courses and do anything calculated to promote the musical 
growth of Flint. That his salary, which is to be a gen- 
erous one, is to be paid jointly by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Board of Education and the city government, shows 
that the plan will have substantial AB te Mr. Bowen 
has been an active supervisor of music for several years 
and has been one of the leaders in his profession. Un- 
doubtedly, many of the plans which he will inaugurate in 
Flint have already been successfully carried out in Yonkers 
in connection with his school work, fe 

School music is accomplishing much for the advance- 
ment of music in cities both small and large. Splendidly 
equipped musicians are continually joining the ranks of the 
supervisors; boards of education are granting more time 
for the study of music and more money for its develop- 
ment; musicians are becoming less skeptical about its 
worth from an artistic standpoint, and citizens are becom- 
ing more and more convinced of its value as a socializing 
influence. While it undoubtedly falls short in many ways 
of what it could accomplish, school music is rapidly reach- 
ing a place of real importance in American life. 
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SUCCESS IN SINGING 

, (Continued from page 36.) 
and steady nerves. Without these his success will be 
limited—limited in the exact ratio of his health deficiency. 
Anything and everything that conduces to health and a 
sturdy physique should be cultivated by a singer. There 
may perhaps be neurasthenic captains of industry, anaemic 
scientific wizards, or dyspeptic philanthropists. But sing- 
ers are a totally different breed of cats. They operate an 
organ made up of air cells, cartilage, bone, muscle, and 
mucous membrane, and the organ and its component parts— 
all intimately iriterrelated—must be sound and _ healthy. 
Otherwise its voeal product will be anaemic, attenuated, 
and below par generally. 

“Did the old Italian masters perfect the art of singing, 
and has all our study and experiment effected no improve- 
ment on their methods?” 

When a thing is traditional its beauty is likely to be 
magnified. Perhaps it is absurd to suppose that the famous 
maestro, Porpora, would keep his pupil, Caffarelli, work- 
ing for six years on exercises which the crabbed old Italian 
had scribbled on the small sheet of music paper. And 
also that, after the expiration of more than half a decade, 
the old chap should turn the young man loose, saying, “Go, 
my son, I can teach you no more. You are now the great- 
est singer in the world.” 

It is also difficult to believe that Rubini has seemingly 
written “finis” under the study of the voice. Yet consider 
the violin, by way of an illustration. After centuries of tire- 
less effort and thousands, if not scores of thousands of ex- 
periments, it is admitted by modern luthiers that the high 
water mark in violin construction was achieved by the old 
masters in Cremona. The very best the modern makers 
now attempt is to make as nearly perfect a copy of a Guar- 
aoe an Amati or a Stradivarius as they possibly can 
make. 

So, perhaps, our most perfect singing, sculpture, painting, 
and even writing, may long since have been done, and it re- 
mains only for us to imitate the masters as closely as we 
can. 

After all, singing is very much a matter of copying—of 
imitating. All singers, consciously or unconsciously, are 
continually copying from one another, or from the ideal 
tone which they have set up in the back part of their minds 
as the ultimate goal. 

“How many years should one ordinarily give to the study 
of the vocal art?” 

All one’s life is much too short a time. I remember, 
when in Europe two years ago, meeting in the studio of 
a world famous teacher three artists whose fame has 
reached the remotest corners of the civilized world. These 
distinguished singers were working just as conscientiously 
and quite as earnestly as many beginners, and with much 
more enthusiasm than most beginners exhibit. 

One of them, a school girl friend, made me come to the 
studio with her, where she sang “Una voce poco fa,” from 
the “Barber of Seville,” for me. 

“T have never been able to sing this aria before, Sor- 
rentinc—not as it should be sung,” she said, her eyes danc- 
ing with delight in the accomplishment of the beautiful 
thing. 

And so there is no time in a singer’s life when he or 
she can say, “I don’t need to study any more. I shall 
never again need an instructor.” 

It is encouraging also to know that, properly employed, 
a voice should improve with use. Zenatello told me only 
recently that after ten years of a brilliant career he only 
now is approaching his ideal of perfect singing. 

Although Titta Ruffo has twice as much resonance in 
his magnificent voice as he had seven or eight years ago, 
he confided to some friends recently that he feels that he 
still has an enormous power which he has yet to bring out. 

And think of the weeks and months and years of study 
and practice of the master singer, Caruso, who does the 
impossible seeming feat of singing “Samson” one night and 
following it the next night with “L’Elisir d’Amore”’—two 
voices absolutely antipodean in quality, in character, and in 
quantity. Think of the perfection in vocal technic this 
implies, 

And to illustrate how a voice, when properly cultivated 
and employed, will “wear,” consider Battistini, who, after 
thirty years of experience as an artist, is, so the critics 
say, still improving his voice. And does not everybody 
know of the ten years of vocalizes and solfeggi that Bonci 
“put in” before he sang even a small part, and of his 
present vocal eminence? 

Several singers, who apparently consider themselves 
harshly treated, have written, “What do American critics 
want, anyhow?” 

It may seem singular to an artist who has been acclaimed 
in many opera houses or concert platforms in Europe 
or South America to fail of acceptance by American critics. 
And thereupon they ascribe their lack of endorsement to 
a lack of knowledge and of judgment on the part of the 
critics. 

Apparently these artists do not stop to consider that many 
of their critics are doctors of music, men chosen by the 
editors of the papers or magazines they represent for pe- 
culiar ability, and that the deductions of these critics are 
oe upon scientific laws as accurate as chemical for- 
mule, 

They fail also to realize that critics have no personal 
animosity against artists; that instead they go to the thea- 
tre or the concert hall hoping to hear beautiful voices and 
accurate interpretation of arias, as well as to see demon- 
strations of histrionic ability, and that if the voices are 
beautiful and if the other qualifications are exhibited the 
critics themselves would be the first to approve the voices 
of the art. 

Artists fail also to realize that each country has its own 
ideal of voice, as it has, for instance, its own ideal of femi- 
nine beauty, and that the more nearly singers can approxi- 
mate this ideal the greater their chances of success. 

But “what, actually, do American critics want?” 

American critics want a round, “dark” voice—a voice 
full and broad, without being guttural; sweet and mellow, 
without being saccharine; well forward in the mask, with- 
out being nasal. 

This ideal voice seems to me to be a combination of the 
best in both the French and the Italian methods, a com- 
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bination of the “nasal” French and the “palatal” Italian 
which produces a voice robustly round and not obviously 
nasal—“the echo of a bell,” as Toscanini says. 

This, I believe, is the quality of voice that will gain com- 
mendation from the critics instead of condemnation, and 
that will earn for its possessor fame, fortune and assured 
recognition. 


MUSIC IN THE HOME 
(Continued from page 37.) 

kowsky the version he used for his opera “Jeanne d’Arc,” 
and Smetana and D’Indy the material for their tone poems 
of “Wallenstein.” Besthoven tells us that his earliest am- 
bition was to write a fitting setting for Schiller’s “Ode to 
Freedom,” which he uses as the chorus ending for the ninth 
symphony. ‘There are many of Schiller’s shorter poems that 
have become songs at the Binh of the great German com- 
posers. Goethe in his “Egmont” was assisted by the in- 
cidental music of his great contemporary, Beethoven. 
Goethe’s version of the “Faust” legend has been the in- 
spiration of many musical composers. “The Damnation 
of Faust,” by Berlioz, and the opera “Faust,” by Gounod, 
both curiously enough the works of Frenchmen, and “Meph- 
istopheles,” by the Italian composer Boito, are the great- 
est operatic works on this subject. Goethe’s “Faust,” has, 
however, been programmed in the music of Schumann’s 
cantata, the symphony with chorus by Liszt, and the over- 
ture by Wagner. “Werther” becames an opera personage 
at the hands of Massenet, and it is interesting for the 
student to know that the lovely “Ode to Spring,” sung by 
Werther to the verses of Ossian, is based on an old Gaelic 
tune which is said to date back to the time of the old bard. 

It is natural that the poems of Byron should have ap- 
pealed very strongly to musical composers. His poetic 
drama “Manfred” was used by Schumann as the founda- 
tion for a great musical composition, and again by Tschai- 
kowsky for a very remarkable symphonic work. “Childe 
Harold” inspired Berlioz in the writing of “Harold in 
Italy,” a symphony telling of the wanderings of Byron’s 
hero. ‘“Mazeppa” was used by Liszt as the dramatic basis 
of one of his best symphonic poems, and it was Byron’s 
“Lament of Tasso” which also inspired Liszt in the writing 
of the symphonic poem “Tasso.” While Byron’s “Don 
Juan” has not been the direct inspiration of many of the 
composers who have used the story, the opera by Mozart 
may be used in this connection, as both were taken from 
the same original source. Thomas Moore's songs are well 
known to the lover of Irish folk music. “Paradise and 
the Peri,” from “Lalla Rookh,” was used as the libretto 
for a cantata by Schumann. Many of the poems of Heine 
will be found in the song collections of Schumann and 
the later song composers. “The Two Grenadiers” is one 
of the best known of the Heine poems in a great musical 
setting; the best known is by Schumann, but Wagner also 
wrote a remarkable song to these verses, “Asra,” by 
Rubinstein, and “Du Bist Wie Eine Blume,” by Schumann, 
are two other well known songs set to Heine’s verses. 
Victor Hugo provided Verdi with two of his best librettos, 
the opera of “Ernani” being based on the novel of “Her- 
nani,” by Hugo, and “Rigoletto” being a setting of Hugo’s 
“Le Roi s’amuse.” Lucrezia Borgia” inspired Donizetti 
in the writing of the opera of the same name. Poushkin’s 
novel, “Eugene Onegin,” inspired the opera of the same 
name by Tschaikowsky. 


Modern Works Associated With Music 


Of the modern literary works which are associated with 
music, Ibsen’s “Peer Gynt” is the best known, for Grieg’s 
incidental music, originally written for the stage perform- 
ances of the play, has become universally popular. Anatole 
France, the gifted French novelist, gave Massenet the 
stories for his operas of “Thais” and “Jongleur de Notre 
Dame.” The dramas of Maeterlinck have been the in- 
spiration of a type of music which is as impressionistic 
in character as are the mystic poems themselves, the best 
known of these works being the opera “Pelleas and Melis- 
ande,” by Debussy; “Ariane and Blue Beard,” by Dukas, 
and “Monna Vanna,” by Fevrier. There is also the tone 
poem by Loeffler on “The Death of Tintagiles.” 

It is safe to assert that all literary productions wherein 
the thought contents are profound will lend themselves 
well to musical expression. And music seems to be a more 
adequate medium for this type of expression than are the 
other arts. As Carlyle said, “All deep thought is musical.” 


REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC 


THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY, PHILA- 
DELPHIA 

W. O. Forsyth 

Two short pieces for the piano, “A Starry Night,” ro- 
mance, and “At Parting,” reminiscence, Both are melodi- 
ous, romantic, easy to play and to comprehend, pleasing to 
pupil and satisfactory to teacher, and they have that qual- 
ity usually called attractiveness, but which cannot be ex- 
plained in a review. 


WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, BOSTON 


Charles Wakefield Cadman 

“Love Like the Dawn Came Stealing,” a song of senti- 
ment to poetical words by Gilbert Moyle, into which the 
well known composer has put some of his best and most 
expressive music, The melody is well written for the 
voice and the piano accompaniment admirably supports it. 


BRYANT MUSIC COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Mortimer Wilson 

“In Georgia,” an album of four poetical and romantic 
piano pieces by one of America’s most scholarly compos- 
ers. These highly artistic little tone poems are in a class 
by themselves and cannot for a moment be included among 
the regular output of the musical press. The public that 
buys music will probably have to hear them played before 
it can catch the lilt and fanciful spirit of these original 
pieces, which are likely to baffle the average amateur pian- 
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ist who looks for set forms and conventional passages and 
accompaniments in his new music. Mortimer Wilson, 
however, may well leave to the judgment of cultured musi- 
cians the ultimate fate of his four pieces: “Uncle Ned's 
Story,” “Who’s Afraid,” “As the Sun Sets,” “On the 
Chattahoochee.” 


HINDS, HAYDEN & ELDREDGE, 
NEW YORK 

“New Sacred Songs,” consisting of five with original 
music to new poems, and ten secular songs arranged .as 
sacred songs and furnished with new words, Nearly all 
the poems are by Frederick H. Martens, who is a musician 
as well as poet, and who, consequently, has perfectly fitted 
his syllables to the accents and meters of the composers’ 
melodies. This album has much to attract it to church 
singers in particular as well as to the average amateur. 


Le Roy M, Rile 

“The Sea Hath Its Pearls,” another setting among the 
very many settings which have been made by composers 
innumerable, not only since Longfellow furnished English 
words, but since Heine published his original German 
verses a century ago. This new musical version is better 
than many settings, but does not extinguish the best. 

“Love’s Dream,” a song of sentiment, with considerable 
passion and an effective vocal climax. 


Frederick A. Williams 

“Woodland Sketches,” three fairly easy piano pieces 
suitable for teaching purposes principally, as well as for the 
amusement of the amateur pianist. They combine useful 
technical passages for the finger with melodious music for 
the ear, and they are carefully fingered. They are called 
“Gaiety,” “Round the Campfire,” “Huntsman’s Chorus,” 
and “March of the Wood Nymphs.” 


WILL ROSSITER, CHICAGO 

W. R. Williams 

“We Don’t Know Where We're Going, But We're on 
Our Way,” a patriotic marching song, calied the American 
“Tipperary” by the publishers. It is of the family of 
popular songs with all the familiar features. It may 
catch on or may not, just as the great public happens to 
decide. 


F, J. BIGGS, LONDON 

F, J. Lesingham 

“God Will Defend the Right,” a patriotic war song, full 
of the usual enthusiasm and forceful rhythm as found in 
this kind of song the world over. If this music is right 
it will be defended, no doubt. There are familiar phrases 
in it that have already endured for some time—notably 
“Adeste Fideles,” “The Blue Bells of Scotland.” 


MUSIC IN THIS NUMBER 





_ Mana Zucca is a young composer who has been brought 
into much prominence in the past year by the fact that many 
of her newly published works rapidly have become fa- 
vorites with concert artists, and have appeared on many 
programs. Miss Zucca is a very ambitious composer and 
short orchestral 
Humoresque,” on the theme of 


works in the larger forms as well. A 
“Fugato 


work of hers, 





MANA ZUCCA. 


“Dixie,” will be played by a number of the country’s lead- 
ing symphony orchestras this season, 

The two songs published on the following pages are 
finely contrasting examples of her work. “Love's Coming,” 
though distinctly popular in its style, shows as fully as 
does the other song, “Behold ’Tis Dawn,” the hand of the 
carefully trained musician, and unerring musical taste. No 
matter how simple the style, as in the first mentioned song, 
there is always a certain distinction in Miss Zueca’s read- 
ily flowing melody, while her ability to write an aft song 
of the very best type is convincingly demonstrated in the 
other. 
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To Mme. Christine Langenhan 


BEHOLD, ’TIS DAWN! 


Words by Elsie J. Stern Music by Mana Zucca, op. 29, No. 1 ° 


Fantastico, quasi senza Tempo 
5 


428 gan Bie 








‘The day has_ kissed the night to rest Once more 
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soft-est rose -ate Peeps gent-ly thro’ the 
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dark - ness now be - hold, ‘tis dawn. 
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To Florence 1. Seligman 


LOVE’S COMING 


Words by A. H. Clements Music by Mana Zucca 


Allegretto RNS 


ae mee I The sun washigh in the sum-mer sky, And the 
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wood-peck-er tappedin the tree___ And the drone of the bees_was borne on the breeze. The 
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drone of the bees was borne on the breeze Tempo _ The earthand and the 
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It seemed time paused Tenens waite 
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JAPANESE MUSIC 


By AUGETTE FORET 











ONSIDERING the marvelous progress that the Jap- 
anese have made with Occidental music, it is hardly 
credible that “The European or Western music 

greatly surprised and startled the Japanese when it was 

rst introduced in the second half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; it seemed to them a horrible noise, and our manner of 
singing provoked shrieks of laughter,” as writers about 
Japan have chronicled. When I was sailing from Honolulu, 
where I had given four recitals, the Governor of Hawaii 
said to me: “Now don’t do like most ladies; they go to 
Japan, stay six weeks, and come home and write a book on 
Japan.” was in Japan for over four months, and was 
a guest in native homes, yet I have not been emboldened 
to write my book on Japan. However, when in Tokio last 
summer, through the courtesy of Viscount Kaneko, who is 
one of the Privy Councillors to H. 1. M. the Mikado, I 
visited the Academy of Music and marvelled at the tre- 
mendous work being done there with the Occidental music. 
One young baritone sang for me, in German, the “Evening 
Star;” his voice was full and vibrant; and he delivered 
his message well. A slip of a girl, a dove-like creature, 
who had been studying singing only two years, sang, from 
memory, in Italian “Voi Che Sapete” with feeling and 
understanding. 

The principal teachers are Europeans, but many of the 
graduates become teachers; some remain in the large cities, 
and others go out into the small places and preach the 
gospel of Occidental music. 

The musical intruments are very interesting. There is 
the biwa, a flat mandolin with four strings made of tresses 
of silk, dipped in a thin bath of lacquer; these strings are 
picked with a plectrum made of hard wood. The biwa is 
a Chinese instrument, and was introduced into Japan about 
the tenth century. 

The koto is a sort of horizontal harp of thirteen strings. 
This instrument is placed upon the floor when played upon, 
and on the fingers of the right hand are placed ivory 
artificial nails, as it were, with which the strings are 
plucked. The koto is also of Chinese origin and was 
brought to its present state of perfection in the seventeenth 
century. Of all the instruments in Japan, it is the one the 
most highly esteemed. 

At my recital in Vancouver, on my return from the 
Orient through Canada, I followed the advice of my pro- 
fessor in Tokio who told me that if I had the cello plucked, 
it would give a sound similar to that of the koto; I had 
my cellist do this with great success. I sing the koto songs 
in F ce meee 

he shyakuschachi, a straight flute, of bamboo, is the 

instrument of the Samurai (the war lords of the feudal 
system). The fuye is a ‘lute with seven holes. I was 
presented to the Imperial Court Flute Player. The flute 
upon which he plays has been in his family for a hundred 
years; his father and grandfather used this same instru- 
ment, and his son in turn will do the same. For a small 
instrument it made the loudest sound I ever heard. In 
their romances the lover always pleads his suit through 
the dulcet(?) notes of the fuye “and the beloved always 
plays the koto. Then there is the tsudzumi, a drum; rather 
small, built like an hour-glass, with both ends made from 
the skin of some animal; this they hit with their palms 
and the ends of their fngers. Then there is another kind 
of small drum which they hit with two cylindrical sticks. 

Apropos of Japanese music, a tale is current, which has 
been substantiated by Japanese scholars, that there took 
place at certain Shinto ceremonies (Shintoism is the re- 
ligion of the Imperial family), “silent concerts ;” that is, 
the musicians brought their instruments, went through all 
the necessary gestures, but refrained from making an 
audible sound lest they profane the sanctity of the cere- 
mony. 

The music which one hears commonly in Japan is exe- 
cuted by women as an accompaniment to gestures and 
song. It is by this that the music of Japan is judged by 
Europeans and Americans. These fragments and the 
great difficulty in understanding a scale totally different 
makes Japanese music ungrateful to the Occidental ear. 
Music with the Japanese has never been accorded the same 
dignity that we give to it. 

I was several times a dinner guest (yes, I sat on the 
floor, and as short as | am, 1 was too long for comfort) 
in the residence of a Boston gentleman, who has been 
dead many years, but whose interesting former home is 
occupied by his adopted daughter, her husband and two 
sons. This Mr. House of Boston went to Japan to live 
some forty years ago. The little Japanese girl whom he 
adopted is a most remarkable and interesting woman. She 
showed me the large “western room” in this native man- 
sion in which, she says, Mr. House held rehearsals for the 
first Western Orchestra in Tokio. He was an amateur 
violinist as well as a litterateur. This wonderful little 
Japanese lady translated for me the poems of the songs I 
sing and brought me into the very heart of things Japanese 
—and yet I am not going to write a book about beautiful 


Japan. 





—_— 


Auguste Bouilliez Praised by 
Well Known Composers 





Auguste Bouilliez, the Belgian baritone, who for several 
years was the principal baritone of the Theatre de la 
Monnaie, Brussels and who came to this country last 
‘season, did not at first take up operatic singing as a pro- 
fession. He was the head of a large industrial house at 
Mons, Belgium, when he was offered an pemment as 
first baritone at that well known theatre, the Royal Opera 
House at Brussels. Among the roles which he sang there 

_were Rhena and Cachapres, the two latter being principal 
roles in two of the best known Belgian operas. ~ 

M. Bouilliez appeared in the production of “L’Etranger” 
of Vincent d’Indy, the work being conducted by the com- 
poser, who expressed his extreme satisfaction with the 
performance of the baritone. This artist also received the 
warm congratulations of Camille Saint-Saéns for his ren- 
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dering of the role of Samson in that composer’s well 
known Biblical opera. Nor were his efforts confined to 
on me for he sang the role of Golaud in “Pelleas and 
Melisande” at Covent Garden, scoring a decided success 
and winning the warm praise of Polacco. 


A Toscanini Ambulance 


Some of Toscanini’s many admirers in this country, 
proud of the patriotic musician, who has done so much to 
help his country since the war began, have started a fund 
to purchase an ambulance for the Italian Army to be 
named the Toscanini Ambulance, in his honor. Mrs. 
Charles Ditson, of New York, originated the idea, and was 
the first contributor with a check for one hundred dollars. 
The price of the ambulance complete is two thousand 
dollars and it is purchased in Milan on cable order. Any 
friends or well wishers of the Italian maestro who may 
be interested to contribute, may send checks to George A. 
Plimpton, treasurer, at 70 Fifth avenue, and can be as- 
sured that all amounts received will be applied immediately 
to the object in view. 


Vecsey Players in Demand 





By the thousands who listen to his music, Armand 
Vecsey, the conductor, always has been credited with head- 
ing a remarkable little orchestra at the Ritz Carlton Hotel 
here. However, admiration for the Vecsey organization 
and its constitvents does not seem to be confined only to 
lay musical listeners. Recently, the conductors of three 
of the leading American symphony orchestras comman- 
deered players from the Vecsey forces and one of his 
violinists was taken by the New York Philharmonic, the 
St. Louis Orchestra secured another, and the Cincinnati 
Orchestra requisitioned a Vecsey cellist. No higher com- 
pliment could have been paid to Mr. Vecsey by his brother 
leaders 


Busy Season Promised for Emma Roderick 





Emma Roderick, the eminent vocal teacher, has returned 
to her New York studios, 353 West Fifty-seventh street, 
after having spent a pleasant summer at her home in Con- 
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necticut. She began her teaching two weeks ago, and 
already has established classes which promise to make the 
season an exceedingly busy one for this excellent peda- 
gogue. 
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THE BILTMORE SERIES OF 
FRIDAY MORNING MUSICALES 


Management Mr, R. E. JOHNSTON 


BALLROOM OF THE HOTEL BILTMORE 
Madizon Avenue and Forty-third Street 


HE HOTEL BILTMORE begs to 

announce a series of eight Morning Mu- 
siciales to be given at eleven o'clock on the 
following dates during season 1917-1918: 


November 9 December 7 January 4 February | 
November 23 December 21 January 18 February 15 
The following artists are definitely engaged: 


Frances ALpA Louis Graveure 
Cecth ARDEN Pauto Gaurrs 





Ricwarp Buutic Fritz Kererscer 
Enrico Caruso Mat Kana 
Anna Case Atys Larreyne 


GIOVANNI MARTINELLI 
MarGuerite NaMaAga 
Lucite Ore. 
Ipette Patrrerson 
James STANLEY 
Herman Sanvpy 
Ganna WALSKA 
Mary Warret 
Evcen Ysave 


Jean Cooper 
Giuserre De Luca 
Maurice Dumesnit 
Miscua ELMAN 
GeRALDINE FARRAR 
Rita Fornta 

Mary Garpen 
Leorotp GopowskyY 
Rupotpa Ganz 
Auretio Griornt 


Subscriptions can now be ordered from 


R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 608-609 Bryant 
Subscription Prices, Reserved Seats $20 for eight Concerts. P. 


for Single Seats $3. Price for Single Boxes (6 seats) $30. S 
scription Price for Boxes $200 for the eight Concerts. 


KNABE PIANO USED 


rice 
ub- 














E 1) N A 1) F L [ M A Late of Covent Garden and Imperial Opera Vienna 
Exclusive Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall. N. Y. 








LYRIC SOPRANO 














MARION GREEN 


BASSO CANTANTE 


Exclusive Management: 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 
1451 Broadway New York 





ANNA CASE 


LYRIC SOPRANO 0! the Metropoll- 
—_—_—_————e= tan Opera Co. 


Exclusive Management: 
Metropolitan Musical Bureen. Aeolian Heli 








WAN YORX 





THEO. 


Studios: 22 West 39th Street 
Tel.: 3701 Greeley 


Tenor 


New York 








CLARA CLEMENS 


Mezzo Soprano 


R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway - - - 


Management: 
New York City 





Composer - 





BEATRICE HUBBELL-PLUMMER 


‘A lovely singer with the divinest of all gifts 

An Understanding of the heart of a little child.”’ 

In programs of her own inimitable songs and verses 
for children and grown-ups 

Daniel Mayer, 1006 Times Bidg., New York. 


Soprano 





Mnabe Piano Used 








LENORA 


Sole Management: 
DANIEL MAYER 
Times Bullding 
New York 


SPARKES 


SOPRANO—METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 











Patronized by: 












F. Alda ' Nose 

P. Amato Pharynx 

M. Barrientos paves 

E. Caruso Bronchi 

G. Crimi oe 
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G. de Luca oR NT Hay Fever 

G. Martinelli Rheumatism 

V. Maurel . —— 

he ee Endorsed by prominent scientists, physicians and artists 235 W. zand St, 

A. de Segurola New York, 
and other Phone 3810, 
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DAVID BISPHAM 


Instruction in Singing and Dramatic Recitation 
OPERA, CONCERTS AND RECITALS 
44 Weet 44th Street, New York 

















glow E 


Teacher of Singi ng and Organ Recitalist 
IN NEW 


Summer Studio: 912 The Arcade, Cleveland, O. 
YORK, SEASON 1917-18, BEGINNING OCT. 15 
TEACHER OF JEAN VINCENT COOPER, CONTRALTO 
828-9 Carnegie Hall, New York Telephone 2822 Circle 


RUTH ST. DENIS 


Personal Representative: KINCSBERY FOSTER, 25 West 420d St.. New York 


EVELYN STARR 


VIOLINIST 
Management: Hugo Boucek, 30 West 36th St. New York 


CHARLES HENRI de la PLATE 


BASSO 
341 Blanchard Building, Los Angeles 


MZ=rOz>0 

















Florence Macbeth 


PRIMA DONNA COLORATURA 
Chicago Grand Opera 
Personal Management: DANIEL MAYER, 100s Times Bidg., N. Y. 
Phone, Bryant 2640 
Booking Season 1917-18 


BAKER 


CONTRALTO 
HEAR VICTOR RECORDS 
4+ Address: 226 West 97th Street. New York City 








=Orth 








Heinrich Hauer Katherine 


RELLAMANN|BELLAMANN 


PIANIST —LECTURER SOPRANO —TEACHER OF SINGING 
Chicora College for Women—Columbia, South Carolina 


ALICE NIELSEN 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
~AMEBICAN CONCERT TOUR 


ENGAGED AT METROPOLITAN OPERA 
HOUSE SEASON 1916-17 


, BALD WIN PIANO | USED 
JOHN BROWN, 1425 Broadway, New York 


SULLI 


Will resume teaching 
October Ist 
At his new residence Studio 


267 West 70th: Street, 


New York Columbus 4436 
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Exclusive Management : 
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Eleonora de 


CISNEROS 


The American Singer 
SONG RECITALS 
SEASON 1917-1918 

Special Feature Extra Program 


EXCLUSIVELY OF AMERICAN 
COMPOSERS 





Personal Representative: 
MISS MAY JOHNSON, 5¢ West 67th St., New York City 
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Anne Griffiths’ Soldier Pupil 





Anne Griffiths, the vocal teacher of Pittsburgh, is repre- 
sented in the army by several products of her studios. 
Among them is Gomer Jones, who was soloist and direc- 
tor of the Presbyterian Church choir at Uniontown, Pa., 
when he joined the colors. Mr. Jones, who possesses a 
beautiful natural voice which has been developed in a 
remarkable manner under Miss Griffiths’ direction, received 
instruction from no one except this teacher. In a letter, 
recently received by Miss Griffiths, he says, “We are now 
located on Long Island, Mineola, N. Y., and I surely do 
like the place. It was very cold the first few days but 
we are getting used to it. I sang some for the Red Cross 
ladies at Hempstead, L. I., Saturday evening, and on Sun- 
day afternoon they took four of us to Long Island Beach 
in their car, and | surely did enjoy the trip. In the eve- 
ning, they insisted that I sing for them again and while 
| was singing some kind gentleman took hold of my arm 
and marched me out to his car and took me over to Mme. 
Kalna’s home on the Island and | sang for her. She is 
the dramatic soprano from Paris and the Royal Opera, 
Covent Garden, London, and she was delighted with the 
way I sang. She asked me three times who my teacher 
was and she told ine that you surely knew your business. 
I was feeling exceptionally well and my voice was in 
very good shape. I am going to sing something at her 
concert in the grand ballroom at the Garden City Hotel 
Thursday evening, and she invited me to her party after 
1 don’t know how soon we will sail but we 
may be here for some time. Mme. Kalna is a very inter- 
esting woman and sure can tell funny stories. She told 
me of some of her experiences traveling and they were 
Army life is not so bad after all.” 


the concert 


as funny as could be 


Marion Morgan Roman Ballet in New York 





The Marion Morgan Grand Roman Ballet, which has 
appeared in all the leading theatres in the North, East, 
South and West, again has entranced the metropolis. 

The Musica Courier is in a position to announce that 
Marion Morgan will present next fall another ballet which 





Photo by Genthe. 
MARION MORGAN. 


will have a stupendous mise-en-scene, and will be, as the 
Roman Ballet, entirely under the presentation of its origi- 
nator, Marion Morgan. 


Marie Morrisey, “One of the 
Boys of Company M” 





Marie Morrisey, the popular contralto, assisted by Elsie 
Cowen, pianist, gave a recital at Camp Dix, Wrightstown, 
N. J., before an audience of 800 soldiers, on Friday, Oc- 
tober 5. The day was raw and rainy and some of the ad- 
ventures which befell them on their way from Trenton to 
Camp Dix made it seem for a time as if the artists would 
be unable to reach their destination. In addition to a pro- 
gram of excellent arrangement and splendid interpretation, 
Miss Morrisey presented the members of Company M, 
310th Regiment, New York State National Guard, with a 
talking machine. As a return compliment she was made 
an honorary member of Company M. Miss Morrisey 
proudly boasts that she is now “one of the boys of Com- 


pany M.”’ 
An Opinion of Lucy Gates’ Operatic Worth 


In connection with the operatic appearances of Lucy 
Gates, it is interesting to recall the words of the New York 
Evening Post. “The greatest pleasure of the evening was 
given by Lucy Gates, who enacted the part of the bride with 
winsome grace and refinement,” declares that metropolitan 
daily. “What is of much greater importance is that she 
revealed herself on this occasion as a coloratura singer of 
the highest rank, She sang the airs of Donizetti with a 
voice of luscious beauty, an intonation of enchanting purity, 
great warmth, a surprising eave and spontaneity, exquisite 
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A HOUSE PARTY IN THE BERKSHIRES. 


Musicians gathered at the home of Gertrude Watson. From left 
to right; Eleanor Spencer, pianist; Miss Watson; May Mukle, cellist; 
Daniel Gregory Mason; Rebecca Clarke, violinist; and Mrs. Mason. 


taste and style. Here is an American girl ripe for the 
Metropolitan Opera House if ever there was one. Indeed, 
that famous institution harbors at present only two artists 
who can by their singing give a musical epicure as much 
unalloyed pleasure as Miss Gates did.” 


Mabel Beddoe’s Narrow Escape 





While motoring from White Plains to New York to fill 
an engagement at a Sunday service, Mabel Beddoe, the 
Canadian contralto, narrowly escaped from what might have 
proved a fatal accident by taking a desperate chance. Be- 
ing pressed for time, the chauffeur was speeding along at a 
rapid rate, and as they reached the bottom of a hill a trolley 
car was just rounding the curve to their left. A clump 
of trees and bushes on their right prevented a view of the 
road beyond the turn. As both car and trolley were run- 
ning side by side, there was no room for a motor to pass. 
Quickness of thought and action were necessary, and Miss 
Beddoe’s chauffeur chose the lesser of the two evils. Avoid- 
ing a head on collision by quickly turning into the stone 
wall, the occupants of the car escaped with no other dam- 
age than a good shakeup, although the car was completely 
wrecked. Miss Beddoe showed her nerve by immediately 
continuing her journey by train. Although many claim 
there is no such thing as luck, Miss Beddoe considers her- 
self most lucky to have escaped injury as well as to have 
been able to keep her engagement. 


SARGEANT 


* OPERATIC BASSO 
Chicago Opera, Chicago 
Royal Opera, London 
Opéra Municipal, Nice 

Hotel Wellington, New York City 
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Faculty Concert at Wichita College of Music 





On September 18 the faculty of the Wichita (Kan.) Col- 
lege of Music was heard in an interesting recital. Edith 
Hodge, pianist, gave two etudes by Chopin; Edith Randall, 
contralto, was heard to excellent advantage in songs by 
Handel, Burleigh and Foster; William Wrigley, violinist, 
played the Hubay “Carmen” fantasie ; Elmer Gannett, bari- 
tone, a new acquisition to the college, presented a group 
of songs by Handel, Schubert, Franz and Taylor, and Otto 
L. Fischer, the pianist and musical director of the school, 
gave a fine reading of Alkan’s “Drummer Calls to the 
Field,” the Chopin C sharp minor etude and the Liszt E 
major polonaise. Herbert Howison, pianist, completed the 
list of participants. Philharmony Hall was filled by an 
enthusiastic audience which testified to the popularity of 
the artists and of the school. 


Namara Sings in Washington 





Namara has just returned from Washington, where she 
was the guest of Mrs. Laurence Townsend, one of the 
social leaders of that city and the wife of the former 
minister to Belgium and Portugal. While visiting there, 


Namara, accompanied by the White House Orchestra, had 
great success with Mrs. 
“The Spirit of Liberty,” 
sang at the barracks. 


Townsend's new patriotic song 
which among other places, she 
The song is said to be arousing inter- 





NAMARA, 
The attractive young soprano, whose engagements this season will 
carry her to the Pacific Coast, where she is to appear with the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 


est everywhere and Vecsey, the conductor at the Ritz 
Carlton, New York, has planned to play it twice a day. 
Mrs. Townsend has written a number of other attractive 
humbers, one being a lovely berceuse which is being sung 
by Namara and played by Fritz Kreisler. 

The accompanying photograph of Namara was made by 
Bettini. whe makes “moving pictures of you while you 
wait.” 


Marcia van Dresser Declares Too 
Much Relaxation to Be a Mistake 





“Too much relaxation is a mistake,” says Marcia van 
Dresser. “I have accomplished more than merely to rest. 
After my second arduous season with the Chicago Opera 
Company I realized that a much needed rest was essential, 
and there has been plenty of it mixed in with many pleas- 
ant recreations, but work has not been neglected.” 

While Miss van Dresser found plenty of time to “rusti- 
cate,” a daily routine of study and practice has been regu- 
larly adhered to, which in the pleasant surroundings of her 
bungalow in Seal Harbor, Me., has been productive of great 
beneficial enjoyment. 

“Yes, it is true,” admitted the soprano, “I am deserting 
the operatic stage, but only temporarily. My great ambi- 
tion has been to concertize, and in order to do so I must 
free myself for a time from the other work, which is so 
confining. A tour through the South and West is already 
booked for me, and in order to complete my varied pro- 
grams I found it necessary to make a careful outline of 
daily study, even during my vacation. For that reason | 
have my accompanist with me, and we find many odd mo- 
ments to fill in with practice besides the regular work, 

“Knowledge of languages, keen musical perception, and 
an aptitude for learning are all very well,” continued the 
artist, “but constant work is the essential thing, as it makes 
the mind receptive and retentive. In my opinion, the 
greater an artist’s success, the more persistent should he 
be to better his record and nct be contented to dream of 
past triumphs. 

“The young men and women of today who aspire to mu- 
sical careers in any branch have no chance, unless able to 
apply themselves unceasingly to work.” 

Miss van Dresser is still working for “our boys.” She 
volunteered her services for a big Navy relief benefit held 
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Lois Long, who in private life is Mrs. Franklin Riker, will 


in Symphony Hall, Boston, on October 10, opening the 
make her New York recital debut upon this occasion. 


program with ‘ ‘The Star Spangled Banner” in her costume 
of Miss Columbia, and later singing a group of French Mr. Riker, after a vacation spent in the Adirondacks, 
songs: “La Procession,” César Franck; “Le Manoir de returned in September to his work as a teacher. Besides 
Rosemonde,” “Extase,” “Au pays on se fait la guerre,” H. his music pupils at his studio in the Metropolitan Building, 
Dupare. The concert concluded with the “Battle Hymn he has a class in Philadelphia two days a week. 

of the Republic.” 











Gunster’s Program Embraces Songs 
From Purcell to Debussy 





Frederick Gunster, tenor, well known in concert circles 
throughout the East and Middle West, is announced for a 
recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, Friday evening, October 
26. The greater part of Mr. Gunster’s training was re- 
ceived in Italy under the celebrated Sebastiani; his German 
repertoire was coached under the direction of noted teach- 
ers in Munich, and in oratorio he pursued special study 
with Watkin Mills in London. Mr. Gunster’s program em- 
braces eighteen songs, ranging from Purcell to Debussy. 
One group of three songs is by Gertrude Ross, 

Harry Gilbert is the accompanist. 





CHARLES WAGNER SAYS: 


“I think managers do not study each in- 
dividual artist enough and take entirely too 
many under their direction. Every artist 
should have distinct management. For 
instance, the management of Maud Powell, 
the greatest woman violinist of our time. 
That is a special example of good adver- 
tising.” 


JOHN McCORMACK’S 


ought to know. 


MAUD tll sole manager is: 
we y 1400 Broadway, New York 


“America’s Favorite Orchestra” 


15th Anniversary Season 1917-18 Now Booking 


Direction : JOHN W. FROTHINGHAM, Inc. 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


The Stieff Piano is the Official Piano of the Russian Symphony Orchestra 


Mme. Speke-Seeley Leads Patriotic Singing 





At the patriotic demonstration of the Tremont busi- 
ness men and the mayor's committee, New York City, 
October 11, Henrietta Speke-Seeley led the singing of “The 
Star Spangled Banner” and later in the program sang a 
new song by John W. Worth, “They Will Return,” words 
by J. Lewis Milligan, of the Toronto Globe. The exer 
cises closed with “Keep the Homefires Burning,” Mme. 
Seeley, the St. Cecilia Choral Club and audience joining 
in the chorus. 


manager 


Joint Recital of Franklin Riker and Lois Long 





On Friday evening, November 2, at Aeolian Hall, Frank- 
lin Riker, tenor, and Lois Long, soprano, will be heard in 
a joint recital of songs and duets. This will be Mr. Riker’s 
second Aeolian Hall recital, his first taking place in_ 1914, 
upon his return from studies with Jean de Reszke in Paris 


RUSSIAN 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


MODEST ALTSCHULER, Conductor 


CELESTINE CORNELISON 
Lillian es 
































MEZZO SOPRANO 
CONCERTS VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
STUDIO 705 THE ARCADE 

CLEVELAND OHIO. 


SOPRANO 


CONCERT ORATORIO RECITAL 
Management 
FOSTER & DAVID - 500 Fifth Ave., New York 




















SEASON Steiner ” Piano 
1917-18 Used 
Management : M. H. HANSON, 437 FIFTH si sil In Middle West : Amy Keith Jones, 800 North Clark Street, Chicago 
FRANCIS Metropolitan Opera, N.Y. | DUET 
FLORENCE Chicago Opera, Chicago 


Royal Opera, Berlin anaes: 


EASTON MA [ [ F N NAN Covent Garden, London | CONCERTS 


Private Address, Port Washington, L. I., N. Y. Management Daniel Mayer, Times Bldg., N. Y. 


Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning | THE DUNNING | Harriet Bacon Macdonald 


will hold a Normal Training Class for a ___ Normal Teacher 
Teachers’ Courses, 5 weeks, lessons daily, Chi 








Teachers, September 20th, New York SYSTEM cago, Ceptemmes 1oth; Dallas, October 2and, 
. * : 1917. Teachers’ Course, 3 months, 2 lessons 
City. For booklets and information each week, Chicses, faneary sth, 1908. Por 


booklets and information address 


122 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


address 
8 West 40th Street, New York City. 


EMIL. BUCKER 


(Concert and Theatre Bureau) 
22 Simpang, Soerabaia, Java, Dutch East Indies 


Artists considering tours in the Far East are requested to communicate with Mr. Bucker who will be pleased to 
supply them with all particulars cially as to Java and Sumatra, where he has directed the 
tours of Katharine mn, Paul Dufault, Mirowitsch and Piastro, etc. 


Improved Music Study 
for beginners 












































PASQUALE AMAT 


Management: Metropolitan Musical Bureau - - - - 
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Aeolian Hall, New York 
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JEANNE NUOLA Sekai SoPRAn 


Available for Concerts and Recitale—A limited number of Eepete taken 
ADDRESS: 56 EAST 59th oraeel, bg yo 
Personal Representative: JULIAN POLLAK. . 420d Aa *. Y. 


NICHOLAS GARAGUSI 


Season 1917-1 
American Violinist peace: ti te ich her 7d RL Y.City 


WELLS === 


HARVIN LOHRE 


500 Fifth Avenue New York 
TENOR 


Address: 316 West 0th Street 


Randall Hargreaves 


BARITONE 


Reclustve Management: 


Mri. HERMAN LEWIS, Inc., 402 Madison Ave., New York 


MINNA KAUFMANN 


Soprano—Vocal Instruction, Lehmann Method 
Will resume teaching October Ist 
Address, J. CARTALL, 601-602 Carnegie Hall 
EMMA L. TRAPPER, ‘Personal | Rapeesentnie 
105 WEST 40th STREET . NEW YORK 


ANTON HOFF 


CONDUCTOR, COACH AND 
ACCOMPANIST. 


Wagner Festival, Bayreuth: 
etropolitan Opera House, N. Y. 
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Velephone 0028 Riverside 

















Formerly accompanist for Mmes. 
Schumann-Heink and Alma Gluck. 


Summer Studio (June 15 to Septem- 
ber 15) aoe Lake, N N.Y. 


MANAGEME 
WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 


550 Riverside Drive. Tel. 620 Morningside 





New York Studio: 























ELEANOR SPENCER 
PIANIST ... 





© Mishkin, N.Y, 


FRED 0. RENARD, Personal Representative 
216 West Seventieth Street 83 New York 


§ Mason & Hamlin Piano Used 





























MUSICAL COURIER 


CLEVELAND FORTNIGHTLY 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OLD 


Famous Music Club to Celebrate Jubilee—Cleveland’s 
General Musical Prospects Point to Record 
Breaking Activity 





The Fortnightly Musical Club announces its twenty-fifth 
season. This anniversary marks an epoch in the musical 
history of Cleveland, since no musical organization has been 
so far reaching in its influence as has been this club through 
its many departments 

The Fortnightly has made a splendid growth during the 
twenty-five years of its existence. The first year the mem- 
bership consisted of 200 members, and at the present time 
it numbers between 1,400 and 1,500 members, with a waiting 
list. It is now the largest organization of ‘the kind in the 
country, ard doubtless the strongest as well. 

Every effort is being made to make this jubilee season 
a memorable one in the history of the club. As hereto- 
fore, the management is in the capable hands of Mrs. 
Franklyn B. Sanders. 

In addition to the regular afternoon concerts given by the 
club members, there will be six artist recitals, seven sym- 
phony musicales, three young people’s concerts, one special 
holiday performance fer young people, six meetings of 
the student members section and one students’ concert. 
The local artists who will assist at the afternoon concerts 
will include Sol Marcosson, violinist; Allen McQuhae and 
Elmer Hoelzle, tenors. 

The first artist concert, which will also be the opening 
concert, will be given November 6 by the Trio de Lutéce. 
The second will be a song recital, December 4, by Christine 
Miller, contralto. The third, a concert, January 15, by 
Loraine Wyman, soprano, and Howard Brockway, pianist, 
in a “recital of Kentucky mountain balladry.” 

The special celebration of the club’s jubilee will occur 
the week of February 11. On Monday afternoon the fourth 
artist concert will be given by artists who were formerly 
active members of the club. They will include Caroline 
Hudson-Alexander, soprano; Rachel Frease-Green, so- 
prano; Harriet Petee-Foster, mezzo soprano; Beatrice Mac- 
Cue, contralto; Lila Robeson, contralto, and Laura Tappen- 
Safford, cellist. Another interesting feature of this con- 
cert will be the appearance of the Philharmonic String 
Quartet, which has long been affiliated with the club. This 
concert will be followed by a reception. On Tuesday even- 
ing, February 12, at Gray’s Armory, will occur the second 
jubilee concert. This will be a joint recital by Rudolph 
Ganz, pianist, and Lucy Gates, coloratura soprano. Wednes- 
day, February 13, a club luncheon will be given at one of 
the leading hotels. Thursday, February 14, the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, with Julia Claussen as soloist, will com- 
plete the celebration of the twenty-fifth season of the club’s 
organization, 

The sixth and last artist concert, March 26, will be a 
violin and piano recital by David and Clara Mannes. 


Friday Morning Musicales 


Mrs. Hughes and Mrs. Sanders announce the sixth season 
of the Friday Morning Musicales, which will be given in 
the ballroom of the Hotel Statler. The artists presented 
will be: November 16, Jacques Thibaud, French violinist; 
Martha Phillips, Swedish-American soprano; November 
30, Louise Homer; December 14, John Powell, pianist; 
Willem Willeke, cellist; December 28, Yvette Guilbert; 
January 11, Guiomar Novaes, pianist; Theo Karle, tenor; 
January 25, Maggic Teyte. 


Notes 


Sol Marcosson, egy» played in Chillicothe Tuesday, 
October 9, this being his first out-of-town appearance since 
his return from Chautauqua, N. Y. He was assisted by 
Dolores Maxwell, contralto, of Chillicothe, and Belle Fauss, 
pianist, of Cleveland. 

At William B, Colson’s twilight organ recital, Monday 
afternoon, October 8, at the Old Stone Church, Lila Robe- 
‘son, contralto of the Metropolitan Opera Company, was 
the assisting soloist. F 
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= GILDEROY SCOTT REHEARSING DELILAH. z 
*The contralto and her husband, with whom she is giving an = 
illustrated lecture of the opera which is being especially put = 
= 
= 
=: 





on for her at Rullerton Hall, Chicago, on November 25. 
The ‘singer writes: “The evident embarrassment of my 
Samson at this outdoor outpouring of passionate love is 
distinctly amusing.” Mme. Scott is to have a very brilliant 
season, among her dates being an appearance on December 

18 i The Messiah.” : 
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mann-Heink, Mme. Galli-Curci, Spiering, Frances Ingram, 
Rudolph Ganz, Cecil Fanning and Yvette Guilbert. 
Conservatist, modern and layman—each of the three is 
looking forward to a season when the national and indi- 
vidual need for the most and the highest in music will 
be met adequately L. W. B. 


JULIUS WILLIAM MEYER 


VOICE PRODUCTION and INTERPRETATION 


Telephones: | Residence 1380 Promect Carnegie Hall 














Pictures of 


Rafael Joseffy 
For Sale. 


Photographs of Rafael Joseffy, two 
sizes ($3 and $5) taken two weeks 
before the great artist’s death. 

Also plaster casts of Joseffy’s hand 
for sale. Apply to Helen Joseffy, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 























The Beautiful Tone Quality 
of the 


ehnin 





was brought to the musi- 
cians’ attention through the 


BEHNING PLAYER PIANO 


which the trade has named f 
‘‘An Artistic Triamph”’ 


Come in and try a Behning 
at our Wareroom, 425 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, or 
write to us for name of re- 
presentative in your city. 














AGENTS ALL OVER THE UNITED 
STATES AND IN AUSTRALIA 














A glance “over the top” shows a musical season which 
is of decided interest primarily because of its fullness and 
secondly on account of some distinctly unusual features. 

St. Louis is awaiting Mme. Galli-Curci, who comes with 
the Chicago Opera Association in early November, with 
deepest irterest, for with the exception of the comparatively 
few St. Louisans who heard her in New York and Chicago 
last season she is not known here. Press and personal 
reports have us on the qui vive. The opera season of two 
performances comprises “Faust” and “Lucia.” 

The symphony season opens with a popular concert in 
the middle of the month to be followed on the 16th by 
the first pair of regular concerts. The list of soloists is a 
very splendid one: Louise Homer, Harold Bauer, Emilio 
de Gorgoza, Sascha Jacobinoff, Reinald Werrenrath, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, Arthur Hackett, Guiomar Novaes, Willem 
Witlecke, Julia Culp, Fritz Kreisler and Helen Stanley. 

Max Zach has included some orchestral things of unusu- 
ally high standard. The “Faust” symphony of Liszt with 
a chorus of male voices and tenor solo in the person of 
Arthur Hackett is scheduled for one of the February dates. 
Other reasons for finding the symphony goer’s curiosity at 

“concert pitch,” where it may be said to belong, are “The 
Symphony on a French Mountain” by D’ Indy ; Rachmani- 
noff’s “Isle of Death;” “Tam o’ Shanter” of Chadwick 
and the Rimsky- -Korsakoft “Scheherazade.” 

The two concerts which Mr. Zach always includes in the 
season’s make-up are to be found in the list as usual—the 
Wagner and the Tschaikowsky, each program devoted en- 
tirely to the one master. These particular concerts have 
developed from a popular institution into a beloved custom. 

In the concert field, as well, we are promised some worth- 
while evenings. The season announced by Elizabeth Cuney 
includes Paderewski, Kreisler, Alma Gluck, Mme. Schu- 





INFORMATION BUREAU 


OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


A department known as the Information 
Bureau has been opened by THE MusicaL 
COURIER. 

Information on all subjects of interest to 
our readers will be furnished, free of 
charge. 

Artists, managers, clubs, students, the 
musical profession generally can avail them- 
selves of our services. We are in touch 
with musical activities everywhere, both 
through our international connections and 
our system of complete news service, and 
are therefore qualified to dispense informa- 
tion that will be valuable to our readers. 

Tue Musicat Courter will not, however, 
consent to act as intermediary between 
artists, managers and organizations. It will 
merely furnish facts. 

All questions received will be treated con- 


fidentially. ce 
tnformation Serene, aon Courier 
437 Avenue, York, N. Y. 
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There is no further need for the people of Oakland, Cal., 
to cross the bay to San Francisco to hear opera stars, the 
symphonies, and concert artists of world repute. That 
condition passed away with the inauguration of the Artists’ 
Concerts, now entering its third year of existence under the 
management of Miss Z, W. Potter, president of the music 
section of the Oakland Teachers’ Association. During the 
past two seasons this capable lady was successful in secur- 
ing the following attractions : Mme. Gadski, Maud Powell, 
the Kneisel Quartet, Mischa Elman, Percy ‘Grainger, Julia 
Culp, the Flonzaley Quartet, and ‘Louis Graveure, who 
with their assisting artists, made an aggregation of a score 
or more of first class artists. This association also spon- 
sored three concerts by the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra and two concerts by the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, so that it will not come as a surprise to learn 
that the season just commencing promises to be the most 
brilliant on record. 

It is planned to have five Artists’ Concerts this season, 
all to take place in the Municipal Opera House. Margaret 
Matzenauer, of Metropolitan Opera fame, opened the 
season with a fine program on September 28. She is to 
be followed by Harold Bauer, December 11; De Gogorza, 
January 25; the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Febru- 
ary 9, and Frieda Hempel, March 15. 

As single attractions, Miss Potter has also booked Stella 
Margaret Jelica, Alma Gluck, Isadora Duncan, “Hansel and 
Gretel,” Ysaye, Mme. Schumann-Heink, and the children’s 
music drama, “The Snow Queen,” the music of which was 
written by Abbie Gerrish Jones, the popular composer. 

Under the same management, the San Francisco Chamber 
Music Society will give four- first-class programs at the 
Ebell Hall, on the following dates: November 1 and 26; 
January 14 and February 7. 

The San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, of eighty pieces, 
under the direction of Alfred Hertz, met with such gratify- 
ing success last season that the establishment of a regular 
Oakland series is now justified. This splendid organization 
is to the West what the Boston Symphony Orchestra is to 
the East. Its conductor, Alfred Hertz, was for thirteen 

vears musical director at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York; is internationally famous, and now ranks with 
the world’s greatest conductors. There will be six sym- 
phony concerts this season (thanks to Miss Potter) ; 


“ SODER-HUEGK 


=i EMINENT CONTRALTO, VOICE TRAINER AND COACH 

Maker of many singers now prominent before the public, Famous 

for her correct Voice Placement and Tone Development. Singers 

prepared for Church, Concert, Deere, and engag 
Write for booklet. 

Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 eal, New York 


Mile. DE FOREST-ANDERSON 


World Celebrated Woman Flutist In America 1917-1918 
Personal Representative: Julian Pollak 47 West 42nd St. New York 


d’AUBIGNE 


Teacher of Singing 


Villa d’Aubigne, 25bis. rue de Brancas ne 
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Sevres-Paris | 


ARIMONDI 


Leading Basso With Chicago Opera Association 
CONCERT ORATORIO RECITAL 
Tour Now Booking 
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Auditorium Theatre, Chicago, I). 
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LYRIC SOPRANO 


CONCERTS AND OPERA SEASON 1917-18 
Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 1451 Broadway, New York 
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ADDRESS 
Care Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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among the symphonies to be heard are: Dvorak’s “New 
World” ; Tschaikowsky’s fourth; Beethoven’s fifth; Brahms’ 
second; one of Mendelssohn’s, and the Rachmaninoff in 
E minor, An explanatory reading of each of these great 
works will be given hy Alice C. Bumbaugh, in Ebell Hall, 
on the Wednesday afternoons preceding each concert, illus- 
trated by the Pacific Piano Quartet. 


Women’s Orchestra 

The Young Women’s Christian Association Orchestra, 
which was inaugurated in 1915, under the conductorship of 
George T. Matthews, is about to commence its third season. 
Hitherto it has not been possible to fill all the chairs by 
women instrumentalists; but this season the publicity com- 
mittee deems it advisable to bring the orchestra more 
prominently before the general public, and it is the earnest 
wish of PB interested in the scheme that a women’s 
orchestra of symphony strength he formed so that music 
of a more ambitious character may be given. Rehearsals 
are held once a week in the auditorium of the association. 


Mere Mention 

Four dance dramas out of the ordinary were given on 
the evenings of September 11 and 12 in Mrs. Harold 
Haven’s Piedmont gardens, the net proceeds being donated 
by Violette Wilson, fo the American Red Cross. The titles 
of the dramas were: “The Dancing Children,” “Roof Tree 
Flower,” “The Prisoner of Ranee” and “The Prophet of 
een. 

The Swedish Singing Society and the Svea Male Chorus 
of Oakland joined forces for a song festival and picnic 
recently in Shellmound Park. Works of Grieg, Bellman, 
and other Scandinavian masters were given. 

Sydney Francis Hoben, who gave several lecture-recitals 
last season, on modern operas, plans to return from New 
Zealand for another series this winter. 

Prof. William Herbert Carruth, of Leland Stanford 
University, is giving a series of six readings on alternate 
Thursdays, at the Abbey Studio, on “The Epic of King 
Arthur,” illustrated by parallels from the sources and musi- 
cal settings of lyrics. Each reading is prefaced by an organ 
recital by William W. Carruth, je 
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“Mary Jordan as an Interpreter of Modern Music 


“It is an added pleasure to meet Mary Jordan after hear- 
ing her sing, for it is a great glowing nature that shines 
forth td greet you; a nature rich in appreciation of the 
work of others, fondly seizing upon the simple and direct 
expression.” declared the Portland (Ore.) Spectator in 
the course of a recent interview. 

“It is Miss Jordan’s wide sympathy that gives color to 
her ideas, a sympathy that is concerned with the joys, the 
labor, the very character of all peoples, and that speaks 
in terms of the public, and not merely for the few musically 
blessed. 

“Most of all, this artist is alive to the expression of the 
day, of those people who are about us in all the interests 
of life, and so, naturally, she is most interested in the 
musical expression of the moderns. She is, indeed, a 
pioneer of modern musical interpretation. Her work with 
the ultra-modern music began with the French composers, 
and today she is featuring the music of Russia and of 

Little Russia 

“Tt is really astonishing,’ she added, ‘how ready Ameri- 
cans are to receive the modern music.’ And most of us 
will agree with her when she says, ‘Real artists should 
bring the new music to the people, for they are really the 
teachers of the public in the musical world.’ 

“Miss Jordan translates the Russian songs herself into 
prose for the pleasure of her audience, but sings them al- 
ways in Russian, for with the true artist’s delicacy of ap- 
preciation, she realizes that in the translation they are 
bound to lose all subtlety in color and character. It 
is because Miss Jordan feels that every worthy innovation 
in music is a great incentive to the public and also to the 
musicians that she is interested in the expression of the 
day. That expression is, after all, not at all revolutionary, 
for whether a composer breaks away from the old har- 
monic conditions or not, he is saying the thing as he wants 
to say it. and so it has ‘already become a part of our very 
time and must be considered as such. . 

“And then, Miss Jordan told a refreshing Hindoo legend 
of the beggar who was given two loaves of bread, one of 
which he kept for food, while the other he exchanged for 
a hyacinth that he might have sustenance for the spirit 
and soul as well as the body. 

“Tt is splendid to feel that we have the interest and the 
praise of a musician who is so thoroughly artistic and so 
intelligently critical as is Miss Jordan; but better still it is 
to know that she will return to us some time within the 
coming music season to sing in concert, and to bring to 
us some of the fervor and artistic understanding and 
sympathetic interpretation that must mark her programs.” 


Nicholas Garagusi Engaged 
for Mana Zucca Recital 





Nicholas Garagusi, violinist, who has scored as soloist 
in a number of concerts in New York City, and who 
appeared with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, Oscar 
Spirescu, conducter, this past summer, is engaged to ap- 
pear with Mana Zucca at a recital in Aeolian Hall, New 
York. Mr. Garagusi also will assist Miss Zucca on her 
transcontinental tour which she is to make in the latter 
part of the season, playing compositions of this noted 
young composer. 


Merle Alcock “Week-ends” at Schwab Home 





One of the very great admirers of Merle Alcock’s heau- 
tiful contralto voice is Mrs. Charles M. Schwab, wife of 
the famous steel magnate, whose interest in music and 
musicians is so well known. The gifted American singer 
spent a recent week-end visiting Mr. and Mrs. Schwab at 
their wonderful home in Loretto, Pa. Apropos of Mrs 
Alcock’s singing, the St. Louis Glohe-Democrat said of 
her appearance in that city: “Merle Alcock is as 
fine a contralto as the American concert stage holds 


today.” 
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America’s Great 
Contralto 


writes as follows concerning 
the 














{tlason & Hamlin 


PIANOS 


Mason & Hamlin Co. 
Gentlemen: 


The tonal quality of the pianoforte 
is of the utmost importance to the 
singer when the piano is used as an 
accompaniment, I have thought for 
some time of purchasing a new piano, 
and, as you may imagine, I have been 
very careful in my selection. I write 
a line to say that I have decided upon 
the Mason & Hamlin and have just 
purchased one, of your Pittsburgh 
representatives, because I believe it 
combines to an incomparable degree 
the very qualities which appeal to the 
truly musical nature. I congratulate 
you on those unrivalled pianos. 
Cordially yours, 


(Signed) Curistine MILuer. 























Klibansky Tells Why He Gave Up His 
Work as a Concert Artist and Is Now 
Devoting Himself Exclusively to Teaching 
Why 
ind become 
artist 


thetr 


did you give up your career as a concert singet 
a teacher?” This question has been put to many 
who given up the concert field and devoted 
energies to studio work, and therefore the Musica. 
k prints below the experience and views advanced by 
ergei Klibansky, a concert artist who is now devoting his 
time to teaching 
One must be a singer in order to teach singing Al 
though the career of a singer may seem to be more brilliant, 
teaching should be more than a profession to be above the 
verage lo me it has become a vocation. When I began 
» study at the conservatory I taught fellow students, and in 
trying to make them see things I succeeded in making them 
myself and profited by my own instruction, It 
happened that the teacher with whom I was studying became 
ill, and | was asked by the director to continue 
rk with his pupil When the teacher returned after 
everal months the majority of his former pupils wished to 
study under me rather than to resume with 
of this experience Professor Hollaender, the 
as teacher for the following season, 
thereafter | was associated with the 
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DUDLEY BUCK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Telephone Columbus 6462 50 West 67th St., New York City 


Teacher of Allen Hinckley, Marie Morrisey, Wilfred Glenn, 
Enrichette Onelli, Edgar Schofield, Katherine Galloway, 
Thomas Conkey, Esther Dale. 
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Stern Conservatory in Berlin as one of the head teachers of 
the ‘Ausbildungsklassen’ for advanced and professional 
pupils. I found myself teaching a large class of pupils, 
many of them Americans, and gradually drifted into the 
life of a teacher, becoming so engrossed in it that little 
time remained for concert work. Nevertheless, I did not 
give up my public career at that time, giving regular re- 
citals and filling engagements abroad, as well as teaching 
eight or nine hours daily. 

“A concert artist must think first of himself in order to 
do justice to his art and the public. I therefore came to 
the conclusion that it is not possible for an artist to be an 
inspired teacher, as hig teaching would be secondary. A 
teacher must be able to sing for a pupil, by way of explana- 
tion, something which an artist cannot do if he has a con- 
cert ahead of him for the evening. When I awoke to this 
realization I decided to devote myself entirely to the pro- 
fession of a teacher, and this work has required all of my 
concentration. In order to get new ideas and widen my 
view, I left the conservatory and studied with famous mas- 
ters in Italy and France. Shortly afterward I followed the 
call of many of my American pupils and came to the United 
States. 

“The influence of a teacher’s personality on the work of 
his pupils is great, and only by concentrating all his thoughts 
can success be accomplished. When I feel tired my pupils 
do not sing at the studio so well as they do on the days 
when [ am able to exert my full influence without handi- 
cap. <A teacher must be able to inspire confidence in the 
pupil, and this is especially the case with vocal students, as 
the physical and mental condition influences the organs in- 
stantly. The confidence of a pupil in his own voice and 
ability is easily shattered, and often the teacher has to re- 
store confidence before he can expect to see progress. 

“It is of course a pleasure to teach pupils who have fine 
natural voices, which need only careful guidance, but I ex- 
perience more satisfaction when I develop unpretentious 
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voices, and astonish the pupil with results he never expected 
to get. It is a great mistake for students with insufficient 
talent to contemplate a public career, when with the proper 
instruction they might become successful teachers, suppos- 
ing, of course, that they have an inclination for the profes- 
sion. There must be singers to take the minor parts in 


SERGEI KLIBANSKY. 


operas, and there must be oratorio and church singers, but 
it is equally important that there should be teachers who, 
through personal study—and much of it—can do this branch 
of music due credit. 

“This for the students who contemplate a career; for 
those who study for pleasure it may be said that besides 
the enjoyment the work affords it will enable them at the 
same time to enjoy the work of artists in a very different 
way. They will go to the opera and concerts and will have 
acquired a sense and, to a certain extent, a right to judge 
the work of others, It has always been my aim to give 
a number of public recitals for my pupils during the season, 
for in these appearances they reveal to me qualities that are 
not apparent in the studio. It also affords them oppor- 
tunity to overcome nervousness and to gain poise and con- 
trol. These concerts mean additional work for the teacher, 
but they are of tremendous value to the students. 

“In looking back on my career I find that the work I have 
accomplished in the development of my voice as an artist is 
my most valuable asset in the profession of a teacher. In 
my opinion, a pupil might as well read a book on the voice 
as to study with a teacher who has only theoretical knowl- 
edge and cannot sing himself. This, however, works in one 
way only, as it does not by any means prove that every fine 
singer is a good teacher, for to know and to be able to im- 
part are two very different matters.” 


Benoist to Accompany Heifetz 


Andre Benoist will accompany Jascha Heifetz, the new 
Russian violinist, at his first American recital appearance, 
Carnegie Hall, Saturday afternoon, October 27. 


. 


WENDELL HEIGHTON, 


Business manager of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, on the 

shores of Lake Pontchartrain, near New Orleans, La. The picture 

was taken by Robert Hayne Tarrant, well known local impresario 
of New Orleans, 
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Mme. Morrill Doing Her Share in 
Entertaining the Soldiers and Sailors 





On Sunday evening, October 14, Laura E. Morrill, the 
well known vocal teacher of New York, gave a concert at 
the Social Welfare League, New York, as a contribution to 
the entertainment of the soldiers and sailors stationed in 
and near the metropolis. The rooms of the Social Welfare 
League are open to them, and the numbers which gather 
there testify to the appreciation which the “boys” feel for 
the efforts of this organization to add to their comfort and 
pleasure. Mme. Morrill presented several of her artist 
pupils, including Jessie Pamplin, contralto; Grace Nott, 
soprano; Herbert Nason, tenor and Russell Bliss, baritone, 
assisted by Helen Whitaker, accompanist. A very inter- 
esting and choice program had been prepared to which a 
large and enthusiastic audience listened with much interest 
and evident pleasure: : 


Louis Siegel’s First New York 
Recital, December 10 


Louis Siegel, viclinist, ania safely in New York 
City, October 13, from Spain, where he spent the past sum- 
mer at the Villa Casals, in Vendrell. Mr, Siegel has ap- 





LOUIS SIEGEL, 
Back from Spain to play in America. 


peared in E urope very extensively in concert and repeatedly 
as soloist with all the foremost orchestras. This coming 
season will undoubtedly bring forth interesting develop- 
ments for him in this country. He is to be heard in the 
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larger cities in recital and will appear with the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra as soloist on several of its touring 


dates. 
Mr. Siegel’s first New York recital will take place at 
Aeolian Hall, December 10. 


Reinald Weriaraihi s Service 





Although not serving in the regular army, Reinald Wer- 
renrath is helping his country by singing patriotic songs at 
benefits, encampments and recruiting rallies. 

His first appearance was made shortly after war was de- 
clared, when he substituted for Pasquale Amato, of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, at the City College Stadium 
for the benefit of the Red Cross and the National League 
for Women's Service. He sang the “Pagliacci” prologue, 
accompanied by Victor Herbert's orchestra, and Mr. Her- 
bert’s well known “Gypsy Love Song.” 

On Flag Day at the Bronx Rally, Crotona Park, Mr. 
Werrenrath sang “Flag of My Heart” to an audience of 
over 30,000 people. “Flag of My Heart” was again re- 
peated as the feature of the big benefit for the Metropoli- 
tan Ambulance Unit, given at the Manhattan Opera House, 
June 29. Gustave Ferarri, the composer, and Harry Spier 
accompanied Mr. Werrenrath on two pianos, and the ap- 
plause at the conclusion amounted to an ovation. 

The baritone has appeared at many Red Cross benefits, 
including a notable concert under the auspices of the Victor 
Talking Machine Company in its auditorium at Camden, 
N, J., on June 2. The benefit was managed by C, K. Had- 
don, vice-president of the company, who is likewise the 
head of the Camcen district of the American Red Cross. 

Mr. Werrenrath has offered his services to the United 
States Ambulance Service Camp in Allentown, He will 
give a joint recital with Olive Kline, the soprano, at the 
Army Y. M. C. A. in Allentown, Pa. 


William Beck Busy 





William Beck, baritone, who sang last Tuesday evening, 
October 16, at Aeolian Hall, New York under the auspices 
of the Humanitarian Cult Committee, Massenet’s “Pensée 
d’Automne,” an aria from “Herodiade,” and Coleridge- 
Taylor’s “Life and Death,” has just opened his vocal studios 
at 322 West End avenue, New York. 

Last year, while a member of the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation, William Beck sang with great success in “Tosca,” 





WILLIAM BECK, 


“Tales of Hoffmann,” “Konigskinder,” “Parsifal,” and 
“Siegfried.” He is also remembered for his splendid work 
at the Paris Grand Opera, Covent Garden, London, and 
the Manhattan Opera, New York. Mr. Beck again will 
appear this season in concert and song recitals. 


A Schubert Gpevette Heard 





On Wednesday evening, October 10, the Irving Place 
Theatre, New York, gave the first American performance 
of the operetta “Dreimaederlhaus,” of which the music has 
been taken from various standard works of Franz Schu 
bert. The piece was produced abroad and ran for hundreds 
of nights in the German and Austrian cities. It is filled 
with delightful ard melodious solo numbers and wéll writ- 
ten and tuneful choruses. The libretto. also, is exceedingly 
interesting and judiciously mixed with comedy and senti- 
ment. The New York producticn was in excellent taste, 
and the operetta was received with delight by the very 
large premiére audience. The cast was headed by an Ame ri 
can girl, Viola Graham, who was excellent. It is under- 
stood that the operetta will be adapted into English and 
produced very shortly on Broadway. 


Phyllis la Fond Entertains Soldiers 





Phyllis la Fond, soprano, who is rapidly making a name 
for herself in the musical world, appeared with success as 
follows: Monday, October 8, Mineola Aviation Field, 
Mineola, L. I.; Tuesday, October 9, Fort Wadsworth, S. I.; 
Wednesday. October 1¢, Camp Mills, Hempstead, L. L; 
Thursday, October 11, Fort Totten, L. I.; Friday, October 
12, Bedloe’s Island; Monday, October 15, Brooklyn Y 
M. C. A.; Tuesday, October 16, Fort Hancock. She has 
many other dates to be mentioned later. 
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(1) Edward Clarke (left), baritone; Rachel Steinman Clarke 
wheel; Rachel Steinman Clarke and Mr. Prahl 


Edward Clarke Talks About Chautauquas 


Early in September,” said Edward Clarke, of Chicago, 
in a recent conversation, “a convention of those interested in 
lyceum and Chautauqua work was held in Chicago. It was 
attended by over 1,000 managers, agents, committeeman, and 
those who take part in the programs knownas “talent,” a wide 
term embracing lecturers known in every part of the United 
States, men prominent in religious, political and educational 
circles and a host of lesser lights. The fact that Wash- 
ington considered the convention of sufficient importance 
to send special speakers to Chicago to present the views 
of the Government, brought the local press to the realiza 
tion that the lyceum and Chautauqua work was of sufh- 
cient importance to receive much publicity. 

“The lyceum field is not of so great interest to the aver- 
age musician as is the Chautauqua, for it demands too 
much of the winter time, but as the Chautauquas are held 
in July and August, it is interesting more and more those 
who are well established in their profession. The move 
ment has grown from the mother Chautauqua at Chautau- 
qua, N. Y., into an institution affecting over -5,000 towns 
and cities. No place is too small or too large to have a 
part. Chicago held three this season, all in the best parts 
of the city and all well attended. 

“The opinion of the average person regarding a Chau- 
tauqua program is a temperance lecturer sandwiched in 
between a trained dog and a company of yodlers-—noth 
ing that an intelligent audience could be interested in. This 
may have been true of many programs, but there is an 
earnest endeavor on the part of the managers to improve 
the standard of their attractions, and so artists of the 
tanding of Julia Claussen, Alice Nielsen, James Goddard, 
Reed Miller, Alma Gluck and many others have appeared 
As the prejudice, which is only a lack of knowledge on the 
part of many musicians, passes away, there is no reason 
why many more should not be found in the ranks of the 
Chautauquaites. The work is sometimes hard and condi- 
tions trying, but it gives what the average musician needs 
in the summer time—a change of surroundings and occu 
pation. The fact, toc, that when an artist of the first rank 


violinist, and Earl Victor Prahl, pianist 
Standing in the center is Owen R 
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THE CLARKE CONCERT PARTY. 


is engaged to appear in this work the financial returns are 
another reason for entering it. 

“During the past summer we were able to do what we 
had thought of doing for some seasons—that is to make a 
trip in a Ford. We covered what is known as the Mutual 
Circuit ‘A’ in Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota and Wisconsin. 
The trip was a huge success from every point of view. 
True, we had some unbelievably bad roads, some long jumps 
and bad weather, but those things were soon forgotten in 
recalling the many fine days, the picnic parties along the 
way, visits to the various lakes and resorts we were able 
to make en route. The trip lasted seventy-one days, and 
in that time we covered about 4,500 miles. This is the 
fourth summer that our party has had Chautauqua work 
together, and it proved to be by far the most enjoyable, 
and we are looking forward to repeating our experience 
next summer in a tour over the Coit-Alber circuit in Ohio. 

“We called our steed ‘Betty,’ and of course she was the 
butt of many poems and jokes along the circuit: 

BETTY 
Slice started out shining, so spick and span 
Did Betty 
You'd know she was new, 80 smoothly she ran, 
Not a squeak or a rattle in engine or fan, 
In Betty. 


But fate was a joker that day we left Chi. 

With Betty. 

The clouds grew all heavy, the rain fell from the sky 
And a short way out in the mud we nig 

Lost Betty. 


And into Coal City at the hour of two 
Rolled Betty 

All covered with mud and no more so new, 
The trunk rack near off and dents not a few, 
In Betty. 


And then she started to show us her tricks 

Old Betty 

Whenever an all night trip we would fix, 
Something would break or the innards would mix 
Within Betty. 


Her tires would burst or blow all away 
From Betty 
Her muffler would bang and never stay, 
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(2) Mr. Clarke getting some of the Illinois mud off their faithful “Betty.” (3) Mr. Clarke, at the 
Lovejoy, who was a member of the party, lecturing on the same day as the Clarke party’s appearance. (4) The Clarke 
party crossing the Rock River en route. (5) An early morning breakfast along the way. 


New rattles and squeaks would appear every day 
Throughout Betty. 


But she covered the ground and got us there 
Our Betty. 

Through mud and water, bad weather and fair 
Up hill and down, no matter where. 

Brave Betty! 


You have your moods and little ways 

Miss Betty. 

But after many miles and many days 

We've come to increase, not diminish our craze 
For Betty. 


Lecture Promenade Art Study Classes 
at the Metropolitan Museum 





An interesting opportunity of enjoying the sister arts of 
music is afforded by a course to he given by Dr. George 
Kriehn, in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
City, for the Department of Extension Teaching, Columbia 
University, These lecture-promenades study art exclusively 
from the originals in the Museum, for which they furnish 
the appropriate historical and critical background. The 
course meets in four sections: Friday, 2:30 p. m., beginning 
October 12; Saturday, 10:30 a. m, and 8:15 p. m., beginning 
October 13, and Monday, 10:30 a. m., beginning October 22. 
It may be visited once before registration. 


Gaylord Yost Completes a Violin Concerto 





Gaylord Yost, American composer-violinist, completed a 
concerto for violin during the past summer. It is written 
in the key of G minor and has three movements all of 
which -are connected and played without the customary 
pauses between. Like his “Louisiana” suite, much of the 
rhythmical material is based upon ragtime which gives 
the whole work a decidedly American atmosphere. Mr. 
Yost has been engaged for recitals in Attleboro, Mass., 
Providence, R. I., and Boston, Mass., in November and 
on his programs will present a number of his own com- 
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Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 
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Established 1838 in Philadelphia 
A pesmi: for 79 Years -:- Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 














ne Sohmer 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 








have been making Sohmer pianos. : : : 
is known throughout America and Europe for its 
To make the most artistic piano artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
possible has been the one aim, and excellence as a Player Piano. 
= accomplishment is evidenced by 
e fact that: | THE AUTOPIANO CO. 
There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. a a ee 
venue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 
SOHMER & CO., 315 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK geste re 




















EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 818-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 











